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can  conceive  of  no  description  of  active  service  more  try- 
^  ^  in^  to  l)oth  the  physical  and  the  moral  constitution,  than 
that  of  surveying  the  pestilential  coast  of  a  barbarous  country. 
In  exploring  the  interior  of  an  unknown  land,  the  traveller  is 
stimulated  by  curiosity  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise :  the 
strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  succession  of  objects, 
the  ho])e  of  lighting  upon  some  interesting  discovery,  and  the 
credit  to  be  gained  by  success,  all  concur  to  kee])  up  a  salutary 
excitement.  But,  in  the  slow  and  minute  process  of  a  scientific 
survey,  there  is,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  little 
to  interest  the  imagination,  or  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects 
of  constant  fatigue,  and  of  |)eq>etual  ex|K)sure  to  ignoble  Hazards, 
the  conflict  with  danger  being  unattended  by  either  the  romance 
of  adventure  or  the  honour  of  victory.  When  to  these  circum* 
stances  arc  added,  the  relaxing  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  the 
deleterious  effects  of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  miasmata,  and  the 
melancholy  diminution  of  friends  and  comrades,  which  the  sickly 
survivors  are  doomed  to  witness, — and  all  this  protracted  through 
months  or  even  years, — we  have  depicted  a  situation  demanding 
far  more  courage  and  energy  than  are  required  to  storm  a  fortress, 
or  to  charge  to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  which  Captain  Owen 
▼as  in  the  first  instance  commissioned  to  survey,  is  one  of  the 
most  insalubrious  regions  to  Europeans  in  the  world, — the  coast 
of  Guinea  not  more  so.  Little  was  known  respecting  it,  the  Portu- 
v<ir..  X. —  N.s.  V 
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pit'se,  wlio  lay  claim  to  the  coast  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  Cape 
Deljrado,  having  jealously  excluded  all  other  Europeans,  and 
withheld  all  information  rcsjK*cting  it.  Mr.  Salt,  who  visited 
Mozamhi(jue  in  had,  indeed,  communicated  some  informa, 
tion  rcs|H*cting  that  settlement ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Modem 
Traveller  had  availed  himself  of  the  statistical  sketch  of  the  cap- 
taincy  of  the  Sena,  hy  Signor  Teriio,  translated  hy  Captain  Owen 
from  tlie  Portuguese,  of  which  use  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
present  narrative*.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  given  entire.  Al¬ 
though  a  dry  and  somewhat  meagre  account,  it  is  interesting, 
l)oth  as  being  the  only  description  we  have  of  a  country  scarcely 
known  to  gcogra])h)\  and  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  authorship.  The  memoir  was  drawn  up  hy  Signor  Teriio,  at 
Sofala,  while  (iovernor  of  the  Rios  de  Sena^  with  the  intention 
of  its  being  published  at  Eislxm ;  hut  in  IHIO,  this  intelligent 
young  governor  was  stabbed  hy  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  assassination,  the  manuscript  remained  un- 
touchwl  until  Captain  Owen  arrived  there,  and  obtained  jwsses- 
sion  of  it ;  nor  would  it,  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  ever 
seen  the  light.  The  picture  which  it  draws  of  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  of  Portugal,  eivil  and  ecclesiastical,  is,  indeed,  such  as  it 
might  well  he  deenunl  prudent  to  conceal.  ‘  No  wonder,'  it  has 
l>et‘n  remarked,  ‘  that,  under  its  withering  influence,  all  the  once 
^  splendid  establishments  reared  hy  the  lords  of  India  and  Guinea 
‘  on  the  three  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

‘  should  exhibit  the  mere  wreck  and  shadow  of  their  former  great- 
‘  ness.' 

With  regard  to  the  Caffer  countries  lying  between  the  Cape 
('olony  and  Delagoa  Hay,  the  travels  of  Mr.  Hurchell  in  the 
Hechuana  country  and  the  valuable  information  contained  in 
]Mr.  'Fhompson's  'Pravels^,  had  left  not  much  to  Ik?  supplied.  Still, 
it  was  with  no  small  interest  that  we  anticipated  the  publication 
of  ('aptain  Owen's  survey,  which  has  been  so  long  delayeil  by 
circumstances  not  fnlly  explained  in  the  advertisement  to  the 
present  volume.  Whatever  were  the  causes  which  prevented 
Captain  Owen  from  fulfflling  his  wishes  in  the  first  instance,  the 
dehay  is  unfortunate,  since  it  has  deprived  })art  of  the  narrative  of 
novelty,  and  rendered  much  of  the  information  obsolete.  Under 
such  circumsunces,  it  is  the  more  to  Ik?  rcCTettctl  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  should  not  have  lx‘en  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  editor.  We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Fleaton  Howstead  Robin- 
st>n  may  Ih',  to  whom  the  bringing  out  of  these  volumes  has  been 

•  M<k1.  Travcllor,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  320 — 322. 

t  Siv  Kclect.  Kev.  2d  Ser.  Vol.  xvii.  and  xxi. 

J  See  Ih,  \\»1.  xxviii.  p.  121K 
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entrusted ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
editctl  does  small  credit  to  his  accuracy  or  general  information. 
The  typographical  blunders  in  the  geographical  names  are  such  as 
any  good  gazetteer  would  have  enabl^  him  to  avoid ;  and  theva^e, 
imiH'rfect,  and  sometimes  discrepant  notes  of  the  journals,  might 
have  been  corrected  by  information  easily  accessible.  To  give  a 
spi'cinien  or  two  of  the  strange  carelessness  with  which  the  vo¬ 
lumes  are  printed,  the  Zwartkops  river  is  mis-prin ted  repeatedly, 
Twarlkops.  Signor  Terao  (as  the  name  is  properly  written  in 
the  iijirrative)  becomes  Signor  Ferao  in  the  appendix.  The 
River  ]\fanice  is  mentioned  repeatedly,  (Vol.  I.  p.  141,)  with¬ 
out  any  intimation  that  it  is  the  same  river  as  *  the  Mannees  or 
King  (icorge  river '  previously  referred  to  (p.  75).  The  word 
printed  ‘  Sowhylese’  (Vol.  I.  p.  385)  is,  we  presume,  put  for 
Soinaulesc.  It  might  have  been  expected  from  an  Editor,  that  he 
should  have  attempted  a  summary  of  the  geographical  informa¬ 
tion  scattered  through  the  loose  notes  of  a  seaman's  journal,  or  to 
l)e  (kduced  from  the  various  reports,  as  compared  with  our  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  us ;  and  a  letter  from  Captain  Owen  himself  to  Mr. 
'Fhoinpson,  which  appeared  six  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  latter  gentleman's  Travels,  contains  more  distinct  information 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
Delagoa  Hay,  than  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  present  work  ! 
Captain  Owen  has  either  been  badly  advised  or  not  fairly  dealed  by. 
Individuals  might  readily  have  been  found  within  the  circle  of  his 
acQuaintance,  who  would  have  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
task,  and  to  produce  a  work  of  permanent  interest.  As  it  is, 
these  volumes  are  of  too  slight  a  construction  to  survive  the  ephe¬ 
meral  productions  of  the  day. 

l)isa])pointed  as  we  are  in  the  scientific  character  of  the  work, 
wc  have  found  it  sufficiently  entertaining,  and  can  therefore 
honestly  recommend  it  to  general  readers  as  affording  abundant 
information  of  a  kind  far  more  amusing  than  scientific  details. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Narrative. 

In  January  1822,  II.  M.  ship  Leven,  Capt.  Owen,  together 
with  a  new  ten-gun  brig,  namc^  the  Barracouta,  Capt.  Cutfield, 
sailed  from  Woolwich  on  the  commission  to  which  Capt.  Owen 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  They  touched  at  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  Portuguese  Government  letters  to  its  colonial  authorities 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  came  to  anchor 
in  the  Funchal  road.  From  Madeira,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Canaries,  and  thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  where  the 
scientific  party  attached  to  the  exiK'dition  landed  on  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Nicholas,  to  make  their  astronomical  and 
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botanical  observations.  At  Porto  (irandc,  the  port  of  the  former  I 

island,  a  few  houses  at  the  head  of  the  hay  hear  the  name  of  a  | 

town ;  hut  ‘  they  could  hiul  only  one  miserable  lN>rtuguese,  the  * 

‘  rest  l>eiiig  all  negrcH's' :  the  whole  |>4)pulMtit)n  did  not  exc'eed  ! 

a  hundred.  These  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation.  That  of  1  I 

S.  Antonio  is  the  summit  of  an  immense  mountain,  rising  }tO(X)  !  i 

teet  above  the  sea ;  ^  and  as  the  mean  height  of  the  island  may  he  !  > 

‘  taken  at  l.j()0  feet,  the  bast*  may  be  three  or  four  miles  deep.'  \ 

No  soundings  could  Ik?  got  with  GO  fathoms  of  cable  within  tne  i| 

hay.  ( )n  tlie  Gth  of  ApriU  the  shijis  sailed  for  llrazil,  and  on  j| 

the  2Gth,  made  the  rocky  island  of  Trinidada,  alias  Ascension  j  I 

Island;  tor  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertaineil,  that  the  two  names 
denote  the  same  island,  and  that  Peyrouse's  longitude  is  nearly  = 
4.5  miles  in  error.  The  Ninc])in  rock  on  the  west  side  of  this  jf 

island,  appears  to  he  a  Imsaltic  column  BOO  feet  in  height,  and  is  i|. 

remarkable  from  its  inclination,  which  makes  it  look,  from  certain  11^ 

|H)ints,  as  if  about  to  tall.  On  the  iJOth,  they  made  C’a]K?  Frio,  il| 

and  the  next  day,  arrived  at  Uio  .laneiro,  where  they  remained  ! 

six  weeks.  Having  completed  all  the  ohji‘cts  of  their  stay,  they  i 

again  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  dune;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  made  |  j 

land  near  the  C’a|)e  of  (iood  Hope,  which,  though  not  included  jj; 

in  C'aptain  ( Iwen's  orders,  the  Harracouta  ])roceeded  to  survey.  | 

'I'hc  insiTurity  of  Table  Hay  as  a  port,  has  long  been  felt  as  a  serious  j : 

disadvantage  to  (’ape  Town.  Vet,  we  are  told,  the  evil  might  | 

be  almost  entirely  remedied  by  throwing  out  a  pier,  building  \  j 

another  light-house,  and  ))laeing  the  navigation  under  proper  re¬ 
gulations.  ‘  ( )f  the  numerous  wrecks  which  occurred  in  Table  j; 

'  Hay  and  its  vicinity  during  the  term  of  our  voyage,'  says  Capt.  j 

Owen,  ‘  there  was  notone,  at  least  where  we  luul  the  means  of  j 

‘  iiupiiring,  which  could  not  Ik*  traced  either  to  extreme  ignorance,  = 

‘  negligence,  or  design.''  It  is  astonishing  that  the  imj)ortance 
of  tlic  retjuisite  improvements  both  to  the  (’olony  itself  and  to  : 
Hritish  commerce,  should  not  have  led  to  their  adoption  by  Go¬ 
vernment  long  since.  Some  valuable  instructions  for  entering 
'Fable  Hay  by  night,  drawn  up  by  ('apt.  Owen,  are  given  in  the 
Ap}H*ndi\  to  Mr  Thompson's  'Fravels. 

The  ('a|K?  ('olony  is  now  considered  as  extending  along  the 
coast  trom  the  mouth  of  Oliiant  river  on  the  N.  \V.  to  the  I 

Keiskamina  on  the  east;  a  distance  of  nearly  400  leagues.  The  | 

Dutch  colony  extended  no  further  eastward  than  the  Camtoos 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Iwy  of  St.  Francis  or  Content  hay,  to  | ' 

the  west  of  ('ape  Heciffe.  Algoa  Hay  is  the  name  applied  to  the  | 

tract  of  coast  lK?tween  Cape  Heciflb  and  ('ape  Padrao.  All  the  | 

country  to  the  eastward  and  northwanl  of  the  Camtoos  Uiver,  was  | 

formerly  inhabited  by  the  Carters,  who,  by  the  encroachments  of  | 

tile  Dutch  cH>lonists,  were  driven  liack,  first  beyond  the  Zwart-  is 
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kops  •,  and  at  length  to  the  (ireat  Fish  River.  This  latter  wa» 
the  limit  of  the  colonial  territory  when  Mr.  Harrow  published  his 
Travels  in  South  Africa.  Since  then,  the  country  beyond  that 
river  as  far  jvs  the  Keiskamma,  has  bt'cn  ce<led  to  Great  Hritain 
by  ibc  native  chiefs,  who,  by  this  cession,  were  acknowledged  to 
have  l)een  })reviously  the  exclusive  sovereigns.  From  the  Keis- 
kainma  northward  to  Delagoa  Hay,  the  coast  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  native  trilH‘s  absurdly  calletl  ('afters,  the  Arabic  word  for 
|»gans.  Of  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  following  description  is 
given. 

'  The  se.'i-lMMindttry  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  varit»d  and 
interesting  that  can  possibly  l>e  imagined,  prt'senting  every  diversity 
that  rich  hills  and  fertile  nu*ad(»ws  can  prtMluce.  It  is  divided  from 
the  interior  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  some  of 
the  highest  bi*ing  nearly  (KHK)  feet  above  the  One  objection  must, 
however,  Ih'  remarked  respecting  this  cimst,  which  is,  its  total  unint  of 
harbours ;  hut,  to  com|>en8ate  fi»r  this  deficiency,  it  has  an  abundance 
of  rivers,  many  of  which  might,  at  trifling  exj)en8e,  lie  made  to  receive 
vt'sM'ls  of  considerable  burden.  Amongst  them  may  l>e  mentioned  the 
Hiver  Kye-or  St.  Jtdiii's,  which  has  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
|)ictures(pie  entrances  in  the  world  ;  forming,  by  its  abrupt  and  per- 
|K‘iulicular  heights,  a  natural  h»ck,  wanting  only  a  flood*gate  to  make 
It  a  perfect  wet  dock.*  Vol.  I.,  p.  7fh 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition,  the  whole  of  ‘the  bcautiftil 
‘  country  ,’  from  the  River  St.  John  to  Inhumhan,  was  l)eing  de¬ 
vastated  hy  the  merciless  and  destructive  coiupiests  of  the  savage 
Zoola  chieftain  so  notorious  under  the  name  of  Chaka*f.  Wc 
must  transcribe  the  appropriate  comment  u)u>j1  the  condition  of 
society  ])resented  hy  a  country  hitherto  unvitiated  hy  intercourse 
with  civilized  man. 

‘  The  state  of  these  countries,  which  have  scarcely  had  any  inter- 
coiirse  with  civilized  nations,  is  a  direct  proof  in  refutation  of  the 
thwiries  of  jioets  and  philosophers,  who  represent  the  ignorance  of  the 
savage  as  virtuous  simplicity,  his  misenible  jMiverty  as  frugality  and 
teni{>erance,  and  his  stupid  indolence  us  a  laudable  contempt  for 
wcaiih.  How  different  are  the  facts!  We  ever  found  uncultivateil 
man  a  conijnisition  of  cunning,  treachery,  drunkenness,  and  glut¬ 
tony,* — Vol.  I.,  p.  71* 

Captain  Owen's  instructions  were,  to  commence  his  survey  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Keiskamma,  and  continue  it  as  far  as  Delagoa 
Hay,  and  then  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the 
shores  of  the  bay  itself.  Leaving  the  Harracouta  to  accomplish 


*  This  river  flows  ]mst  Uitenlnige,  and  falls  into  Algoa  Hay.  What 
is  meant  by  the  Sladen  river,  in  the  present  work,  we  cannot  divine. 
Sec  Thom]>sun*B  Travels.  Vol.  II.,  App.  5. 
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the  former  service,  the  Lcven  sailed  for  Oelagoa  Bay,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  Sept.,  anchored  in  English  River,  before  the  Por- 
tuguese  factory.  The  garrison  found  there,  consisted  of  a  major 
commandant,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  adjutant,  a  secretary,  a 
priest,  a  surgeon,  and  alM)Ut  fifty  soldiers,  some  of  them  Europeans 
expatriated  for  their  crimes,  and  the  rest  negroes !  The  late 
commandant,  Sefior  Oliva,  had,  a  few  weeks  l)efore,  ‘  fallen  on  his 
‘  sword,  like  a  true  Roman,  on  finding  the  golden  dreams  which 
‘  he  had  cherished  before  his  arrival,  not  likely  to  be  ever  real- 
‘  iaeil  ’ !  T wo  English  whalers  were  in  the  river,  the  masters  of 
which  reported  the  place  very  unhealthy.  To  this  warning  the 
expedition  party,  deceive<l  by  appearances,  gave  little  credit ;  but 
they  were  too  soon  to  learn  *  the  dreadful  truth.’ 

The  inlet  which  has  received  the  name  of  English  River,  is  the 
common  estuary  of  three  rivers,  the  Temby  flowing  from  S.  S.  W., 
the  Dundas  from  due  west,  and  the  Mattol  from  the  north-west. 
Only  one  of  the  three  has  fresh  water  in  the  dry  season.  This  is 
Dundas  river,  which  was  explored  for  nine  miles,  till  its  breadth 
was  reduced  to  feet,  and  the  depth  to  ten  feet.  It  abounds, 
like  the  others,  with  bip|>opotami,  who  seemed  to  form  ‘  a  solid 
phalanx.’ 

*  As  we  upprouclied,  they  commenced  snorting  and  opening  their 
terrific  jaw's  in  the  moat  frightful  and  menacing  manner.  The  Croker 
hap]KMiing  to  graze  a  monster  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  he  imme¬ 
diately  made  a  furious  plunge,  and  lifted  the  boat  with  seven  people 
half  out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  keel  actually  cracked  ;  but  the  poor 
hip]>o|H)tamiis  unm  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  that  he  escaped  with  all  s])eed 
before  any  one  had  time  to  strike  him.  When  near  the  navigable 
summit  of  the  river,  another  of  these  unwieldy  brutes  riKshed  from  the 
marshy  margin  of  reeds  on  the  hank,  and  galloped  towards  the  boat 
open-mouthed  and  liellowing  most  hideously.  Had  this  lieen  our  hnt 
reiictmtre,  it  might  liave  lievn  alarming ;  but  we  had  learned  that  the 
slightest  Hash  of  tire  would  turn  them  when  in  the  most  infuriated 
state.  The  Captain  and  Mr.  Durnford  lireil  together,  the  former 
with  an  elephant-gun  and  |>ewter  bullet,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
tw'elve  yards  from  the  Unit :  but  his  thick  hide  repidled  the  ball,  and 
it  had  only  the  eHfect  of  turning  him  buck  amongst  the  high  rt^eds 
whence  he  had  issueil.  Some  of  our  party  landed  in  pursuit,  when 
Mr.  Tudor  came  upon  him  again  ;  but  his  retreat  was  so  thick  and 
high,  that  they  could  nowhere  see  live  yards  around,  and  were  only 
able  to  move  in  the  alleys  made  bv  the  lieasts,  so  that  his  escape  from 
such  inex{HTicnced  hunters  wiis  not  difficult. 

*  The  C'aptain  made  a  night  excursion,  to  try  to  kill  some  hippo¬ 
potami,  but  their  senses  were  by  far  too  acute  to  admit  of  a  near 
approach  ;  and  it  licing  very  dark,  the  nnmemus  pitfalls  that  the 
natives  prepare  for  catching  these  animals,  rendennl  the  excursion  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous,  as  even  by  day  many  of  our  [leoplc  had  found 
themselves  suddenly  entrapped,  w  hilst  in  pursuit  of  their  game.  The 
sensation  was  describiHl  ;is  anything  hut  pheasant,  when  w'ldking 
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thoughtlessly  along,  to  be  suddenly  precipitate<l  some  ten  or  a  dosen 
feet  into  the  Ixmels  of  the  tnirth,  with  the  not  distant  proH{>ect  of 
finding  a  cimi|)nnion  u|Hm  yonr  desetnit  in  the  form  of  an  hip|)o|M>- 
umus ;  such  a  niivting  would  cvrtaiiily  have  l)een  far  fn»in  satisfactory 
to  either  (»f  the  ]>arties.  # 

*  We  8;iw  luimennis  herds  of  large'  dwr,  with  tracks  of  elephants 
and  other,  hut  unknown,  animals.  Our  time  and  duties  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  allow  us  an  op|>ortunity  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  by  following 
their  hK»tstej>s. 

*The  whole  c^nintry  seen  in  this  excursion  was  most  richly  endowed 
with  Nature’s  gifts.  It  ijossessi'd  an  immense  depth  of  fertile  soil, 
but  not  a  stone  was  anywneri'  set'll,  cxct'pting  at  the  mouth  of  English 
River,  where,  on  the  iH'ach,  some  agates  and  other  jK'bbles  were  found, 
and  whert'  the  ruddy  clitfs,  formed  from  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
bt'come  ocaisionally  indurateil  by  ex|>osure  to  the  sun  ;  when  iiiinietist* 
blocks  fall,  and  lie  immoveably  like  small  rocks  at  their  Imiscs  — rmirds 
of  time — the  tombstones  of  ages.  Nothing,  iH'rhaps,  calls  more  f<»r- 
cibly  to  the  mind  the  unseen,  the  silent  workings  of  Nature,  than 
these  parted  fragments  over  a  wild  and  unfrt'quented  waste ;  all  tin* 
animal  creation  near  them  must  have  bi't'n  in  consternation  at  the 
ni(»inent  of  their  fall — when  the  lonely  solitude  must  have  rung  with 
thundering  echoes — the  In'asts  and  birds  must  have  Imrst  f<»rth  in 
terrific  chorus,  and  the  surrounding  hills  have  trembled  with  the 
shock !  It  is  but  seldom  that  thesi'  events  take  place,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twice  in  a  century,  some  of  the  enormous  fragments  bearing 
strongly  the  marks  of  time.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  2()() — 2(19. 

The  natives  have  also  an  ingenious  miKlc  of  taking  the  river- 
horses  by  means  of  a  trap,  set  in  the  particular  o]>t'ningK  through 
which  they  are  continually  passing  to  and  from  the  water. 

‘  This  is  formed  by  a  young  tree  almut  twenty  fwt  high,  placed  |H*r- 
pendiculur  w'ith  the  side  of  the  passiige :  at  the  top  is  a  weighty  bough, 
in  the  end  of  w’hich  is  fixed  the  iron  head  of  an  asxanaye,  or  s|H*ar  ; 
this  is  atUiched  to  the  young  tree  by  means  of  some  climbing  plant  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  cord,  and,  after  being  turned  two  or  thri'c 
times  round,  (just  enough  to  support  it,)  is  brought  dow'ii  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  horizontally  acn»ss  the  animars  path.  As  he  never 
lifts  his  feet  frean  the  earth,  he  breaks  the  cord,  and  the  Imugh,  falling 
like  a  portcullis,  drives  the  spear  into  his  back :  fn»m  this  wound  he 
ble(*ds  profusely,  and  rushes  with  pain  and  fury  to  the  water,  where 
he  shortly  dies ;  bis  death  sometimes  hastened  by  the  iron  Is'ing  j)oi- 
•oned.  The  Innly  soim  floats,  when  the  natives,  who  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out,  tow  it  ashore ;  valuing  the  tc'eth  for  barter,  and  the  rfi'sh, 
of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  for  fiKKl.’ — Vol.  I.,  pp.  132,  3. 

Sometimes,  the  natives  venture  in  a  Innly  to  attack  these  for¬ 
midable  animals  with  their  sin-ars.  'I’lie  methiHl  is,  to  waylay 
one  of  them,  and  hamstring  iiini ;  but  this  iiukIc  of  attack,  so 
replete  with  danger,  is  adopted  only  when  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  for  the  flesh  or  for  the  teeth,  which  have  only  of  late 
Wn  in  rc*<|uest.  Until  the  example  of  purehasing  them  was  set 
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hy  the  Enj^lish,  the  Eortujjruese  Hcldom  |>urchasetl  any  other  ivory 
than  that  of  the  elephant. 

English  River  opens  into  the  Hay  on  its  western  shore,  'fhree 
or  four  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  estuary  is  a  long  island  called 
Shefeen,  l)etween  which  and  the  coast  of  the  hay,  the  Manice 
(named  also  King  (teorge  river)  discharges  its  waters.  Tliis  was 
ascended  for  Hfty  miles,  and  was  found  to  flow  from  nearly  doc 
north,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  wliich,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  distant  at  any  |K)int. 
The  water  was  fresh  close  to  its  mouth,  the  current  running 
at  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  At  its  entrance,  sever^ 


islets  have  hcen  formetl  by  its  deposites,  which,  as  well  as  the 
l)anks  of  the  river,  are  swampy  and  covered  with  mangroves. 
'The  exploring  party  ‘  found  numerous  sand-hills  thrown  up  bv 
‘  the  sea  against  the  stream  of  the  river,  hy  which,  as  in  many 
‘  such  eases,  the  currtmt  was  turned  almost  parallel  to  the  l>oach 
‘  for  more  than  twenty  miles.'  After  passing  these  sand-hills, 
they  came  upon  a  more  cultivated  territory,  thickly  peopled,  the 
soil  ap})earing  generally  rich,  and  producing  abundance  of  rice, 
in  which  tlic  natives  carrv’  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  ])cople  of 


Teinhy.  'I'he  source  of  this  river  is  about  :i0®  S.,  its  direction 
iK'ing  nearly  due  N.  from  its  mouth. 

At  the  south-western  comer  of  the  great  hay,  another  large 


and  navigable  river  empties  itself ;  ealled  in  the  chart,  the 
Ma|K)ota.  'Phis  is  the  native  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  mnfootay 
the  name  given  to  a  plant  which  is  ^  much  cultivated  in  all 


‘  Eastern  Africa,"  and  which,  l)eing  here  found  wild,  probably 


gives  its  name  to  the  territory  and  its  river.  'Fhe  Portuguese 
call  it  oz(tite»  'Pile  oil  expressed  from  it  is  deemed  ‘  equal  to 
^  that  t)f  olives,  obtaining  as  high  a  price  in  the  Indian  market.' 


'The  plant  is  ‘  as  tall  and  rank  as  hemp,  and  is  extremely  pro- 
‘  duetive,  having  numerous  ])ods  throughout  the  stems.’  The 
corolla  is  not  much  unlike  the  fox-glove,  but  smaller  *.  The 
Ma|H>ota,  ‘  or  Oil  Oountry,’  is  described  as  iKmnded  hy  this 
river  on  the  west,  *  which  separates  it  from  Panegola,  forming  a 
*  |»art  of  'remhy,  the  dominion  of  King  Kapcll,  which  extend* 
'  entirely  to  English  and  Dundas  Rivers  on  the  north.'  ^  On 


•  To  this  vague  di'scription  is  added  the  very  sclentitic  piece  of  in¬ 
formation,  that  it  is  ‘  the  didynamia  gyninosjH*riniu.*  From  the 
mention  of  ‘  |hh1s,*  it  would  seem  not  even  to  l)elong  to  that  order, 
but  probably  cIosm's  under  didynamia  augiospermia,  and  U,  apparently* 
a  s|K^cii*H  ttf  Sesamum.  The  most  curious  vegetable  production  found 
on  these  shores,  is  a  gig;mtic  euphorhium  or  spurge,  growing  in  every 
direction  to  a  height  of  iU)  fi*et  on  the  precipices  of  Cape  Reuben- 
‘  Whenever  the  dowers  or  leaves  were  broken,  a  uiilky  liquid  flowed 
from  the  fracture  in  streams.' 
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*  the  north  of  Knglish  lliver/  it  is  added,  ‘  is  the  country  of 
‘  Mrtfoomo,  in  which  is  situated  the  Portuguese  factory.  4'hc 
‘  tract  immediately  northward  of  Maf(N)mo,  is  called  Mahota,  as 

*  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  river  King  (»eorge  or  Mannees 
‘  (Manice) ;  while  on  the  west  is  Mattoll,  the  southern  boundary 
‘  of  which  may  l>e  considered  the  Dundas  river.'  (Vol.  I.  p.  75.) 

'Fliis  vague  information  amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  little 
is  of  a  very  questionahlc  kiiul.  We  have  not  the  slightest  douht 
that  Mahota  and  Ma|)t>ota  are  the  same  wonl.  'I'emhy,  which 
signilies  water  in  the  Kissi  dialect  of  Western  Africa,  may 
probably  have  the  same  signitication  in  this  part,  and,  if  so, 
denotes  any  river.  Mattoll,  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  the 
same  wonl,  diHerently  pronounced,  as  Natal,  the  designation 
given  to  the  line  of  coast  south  of  Delagoa  Hay.  It  is  proliahly 
a  descriptive,  rather  than  a  siK^cific  ap}X'llation.  In  fact,  it  is 
absurd  to  ex]H'ct  to  find  geographical  names  of  territories  among 
a  barbarous  |H'oj)le.  In  all  uncivilised  countries,  the  rivers  are 
called  water ;  or,  if  any  distinguishing  epithet  he  added,  to  denote 
a  particular  stream,  it  is  black  water,  or  great  water,  or  Hsh  water, 
'flic  land  usually  receives  its  name  either  from  its  productions,  as 
oil  country,  gold  country,  &c.,  from  its  surface,  as  mountainous, 
marshy,  black,  w  bite,  ^c.,  or  from  its  native  inhabitants  or  chieftain. 
If  voyagers  and  travellers  had  been  as  careful  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  real  force  of  the  wortls  usvd  by  the  natives,  which 
they  have  mistaken  for  geographical  names,  as  they  have  been 
ingenious  in  laying  down  imaginary  kingdoms  and  territories  u|)on 
the  strength  of  them,  we  should  much  sooner  have  arrived  at 
accurate  notions  of  the  nature  both  of  country  and  people.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ap])ellation  applied  to 
any  extensive  tract  of  country,  that  dot*s  not  betray  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  first  invented  it,  or  involve  some  geogra¬ 
phical  blunder. 

‘  In  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Diligo  ]X'ople,'  wc  arc  told, 

^  the  same  language  is  K|)oken,  from  Mapimta  to  Inhamban.' 
Diligo  is,  wc  presume,  the  same  word  that  is  written  Delagoa, 
and  which  is  apparently  Iwrrowed  from  the  Portuguese.  With 
regard  to  the  language,  it  has  Ix^en  sufficiently  ascertained,  that 
all  the  dialects  of  Southern  Africa,  those  of  the  Damaras  of  the 
western  coast,  of  the  Hechuana  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
Caffers  of  Natal,  Delagoa  Hay,  and  Mosambi(|ue,  are  all  mere 
variations  of  a  coinmoii  language.  That  the  different  tribes  fiave 
sprung  fr(»u)  a  coiiinion  stock,  their  customs  and  mode  of  lift* 
sufficiently  testify,  'i'he  two  principal  nations  of  the  region  which 
has  received  the  name  of  (’alfraria,  are,  the  Koosas,  or,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Ainakosa,  and  the  'PemhuM,  'I'amlkiokies,  or 
Amntyinha,  in  whose  name  we  have  apparently  the  same  word  as 
IS  applied  to  the  southern  braneli  of  Knglisli  river  and  the  adjacent 
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territory.  The  language  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  nearly  the  same  as  is 
spoken  on  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  the  Bazaneto  Islands.  The 
natives  and  the  other  Callers  understand  each  other  with  little 
trouble.  The  Zoolas  or  Vatwahs,  who,  under  their  savage 
chieftain  Chaka,  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Ma|H>ota  as  far  as  Port  Natal,  speak  a  distinct  dialect,  but 
arc  evidently  of  Caffer  lineage,  resembling  more  nearly  the 
southern  Cafrers ;  and  they  communicate  readily  with  those  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  'fhe  people  of  IMafsiota  are  represented  by  Capt. 
Owen  as  speaking  a  mixed  dialect  Ixjtween  the  language  of  tW 
Carters  and  that  8|)oken  al)out  English  River. 

The  Mapoota  River  is  stated  in  Capt.  Owen’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  above  referred  to,  to  take  its  rise  in  about  lat.  27°  s., 
long.  31®  K.,  in  a  range  of  hills  in  the  country  of  the  Vatwahs  or 
Zoolas.  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  Missionary,  mentions  a  river  Amaziii 
in  this  direction,  which  Mr.  Thompson  supposes  to  be  either  the 
Mapoota  itself,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches,  ‘  rtowing  through 
‘  elevatetl  plains  similar  to  those  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
‘  Kei.’*  The  great  range  of  mountains,  known  in  the  Cape 
Colony  under  the  names  of  Nieuwvcld-bergen,  Sneuw.lxjrgen, 
Rhinoster-bergen,  Zuurc-bergen,  and  Storm-l)ergcn,  is  continued 
through  what  is  called  the  Alambookie  country,  and  that  of  the 
Carter  tribes  beyond,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  ridge,  as  it  extends  to  the  north-east, 
maintains  an  elevation  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Sneuw- 
l>erg,  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  Gariep  are  now  ascertained  to 
rise  in  the  Mambookic  mountains,  besides  many  considerable 
rivers  ttowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
course  of  liundas  River,  the  hills  which  form  the  first  steps  or 
outworks  of  these  mountains,  would  appear  to  approach,  under  the 
parallel  of  26°  s.  within  alxiut  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.  The 
Ala^K)ota,  however,  which  is  stated  in  Mr.  Thomj)son’s  map  to  he 
navigable  44)  miles  from  its  mouth,  would  seem  to  have  a  much 
more  elevatetl  source  than  the  other  w  aters  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
we  find  its  rise  carried  much  further  buck  than  Capt.  Owen’s 
authority  places  it;  viz.  in  the  Mantatcc  country,  liehind  that  of 
the  Zoolas,  in  lat.  21^  .s.,  long.  31“  e.  If  this  be  correct,  its 
sources  will  approach  to  those  of  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Gariep;  and  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon  of  streams  descending  from  an  elevated  table-land  in 
op|M)site  directions  to  the  ocean.  We  may,  in  that  case,  look  for 
the  highest  land  of  this  region  of  Africa  under  the  parallel  of 
28  ’  .‘10  s.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  29  ’  and  30"  K.  This 
seems  confirmed  by  the  following  statement. 


•  Thompson's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  372. 
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<  A  ridge  of  mountains  takes  its  rise  in  about  south,  at  a  point 
of  the  coast  which  we  named  Point  Durnford ;  (after  the  young  oificer 
who  w'as  appointed  to  delineate  it ;)  and,  striking  directly  to  the  west- 
^-ard,  it  increases  in  height  and  magnitude  as  it  advances  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  then  appears  to  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the 
southward,  even  to  the  confines  of  our  colony.  The  mountains  form¬ 
ing  this  ridge  are  from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  separate 
that  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Natal  from  the  surrounding  countries. 

*  Through  these  mountains,  there  is  said  to  be  but  one  pass  used  by 
the  natives  going  to  the  northward ;  and  by  that  pass  the  Zoolos  have 
poured  upon  the  people  on  the  other  side,  and  depopulated,  laid  waste, 
or  entirely  subjugated  them,  even  as  far  as  Inhamban.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  164,  5. 

To  the  west  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  ground  seems  to  rise  rapidly. 
On  examining  English  River,  as  far  up  as  where  the  Temby 
and  Mattoll  discharge  themselves  into  it,  about  five  miles  from 
the  fort,  they  *  found  the  shores  rise  gradually  from  an  extensive 
‘  muddy  flat  to  a  high  boundary  covered  with  large  bushes,  and, 

‘  in  some  parts,  a  full-grown  tree  towering  above  them.’  The 
muddy  flat  was  covered  with  mangroves,  even  far  below  high- 
water  mark.  On  ascending  the  Mattoll,  the  mangroves  were  soon 
succeeded  by  forest-trees,  and  the  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  by 
extensive  meadows.  About  eight  miles  above  its  Junction  with 
English  River,  its  breadth  was  diminished  from  960  feet  to  less 
than  80;  and  its  breadth  from  16  to  8  feet.  According  to  the 
statement  of  a  native,  it  has  its  rise  at  a  very  short  distance  above 
this  spot,  in  an  extensive  salt-water  marsh.  The  Temby  has  a 
broader  and  deeper  entrance  than  that  of  the  Mattel.  It  is 
^  skirted,  on  both  sides,  by  mangrove- trees  and  putrid  swamps, 

‘  excepting  when  a  green  meadow  now  and  then  intervenes,  and 
‘  aftbrds  some  slight  relief  to  a  country  rendered  more  dreary  and 
‘  disagreeable  by  a  consideration  of  its  deadly  climate.’  The 
exploring  party  proceeded  up  this  river  to  a  place  where  its 
channel  ‘  branches  off  into  two  inconsiderable  streams.’ 

*  They  proceeded  up  the  left  or  southern  branch,  which  was  about 
80  fwt  broad ;  but  had  not  advanced  far,  when  they  were  stopped  by  a 
barrier  of  trees  that  had  fallen  from  the  lofty  banks  on  either  side,  and 
rendered  the  further  passage  of  the  boats  impossible.  This  completed 
the  survey  of  the  River  Temby  or  Mahong,  of  which,  althougn  not 
more  than  46  miles  in  extent,  including  its  sinuosities,  a  knowl^ge  is 
desirable  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  aflbrds  for  a  commercial 
intercourse  ^vith  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  It  is  true,  that  only 
vessels  drawing  under  13  feet  water  could  navigate  it  nineteen  miles 
{rum  the  entrance ;  but  boats  could  perform  the  remainder,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  with  little  fear  of  sutfering  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  91. 

Wc  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  Temby  or  Mahong,  the 
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principal  stream  which  falls  into  the  estuary  called  English  River, 
will  prove  to  Ik?  an  arm  of  the  Mapoota. 

lJ|M)n  the  hanks  of  the  Temby,  the  party  fell  in  with  some  of 
the  warlike  Zoolas,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Vatwahs. 

‘  The  }>eople  of  Dolagoa  call  them  Ilullontontes,  doubtless  a  corruption 
from  Hottentots,  as  they  come  from  the  south,  which  is  considered 
their  country.  This  name  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  when 
the  Dutch  hrst  settled  on  Knglish  Uiver,  alamt  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  Itack.  This  trila?  does  not  ap()ear  to  have  long  |>uKsessed  ]KiW’er 
dangermis  to  their  neighlmurs,  but  some  years  since  subjugated  3Ia]M)ota, 
wbiwe  king  w'as  their  tributary.  In  one  of  the  struggles  of  contending 
chiefs  for  despotism,  King  Ohaka  expelled  his  uncle  Limui  Kundava, 
and  upwards  of  of  his  adherents.  These,  ])as8ing  through 

Ma|)4H>ta,  Temby,  and  3Iatt(dl,  laid  the  whole  country  W'aste,  and  even 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  factory ;  whilst,  strange  to  say, 
the  ctumnandant  and  seddiers  of  the  said  factory  actually  carried  on 
trattic  with  them,  through  native  traders,  for  their  spoil  both  of  cattle 
and  slaves.  The  extraordinary  part  of  this  is,  that  the  Portuguese 
claim  the  whole  of  this  country,  and  yet  trade  with  its  enemies  for  the 
plunder  they  take  in  it.  Among  the  articles  bartererl  by  these  Zisdas 
were  many  of  the  native  implements  of  agriculture  ;  and  we  learned 
that  they  manufactured  these  and  many  other  articles  themselves,  and 
that  the  iron  implements  ust»d  even  by  the  Portuguese,  W'ere  made  by 
inde|>endent  native  trilH*s.  King  (diaka,  in  pursuit  of  his  rebel  subjects, 
did  m»t  allow  them  to  rest  long  any  w  here ;  but,  W’hether  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ctmntries  were  entered  by  Limui  Kundava  and  the  rebels  as 
they  Hed,  or  by  C'haka  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  miserable  natives  were 
equally  sufferers,  as  they  left  nothing  but  desolation  and  famine  in 
the  rear.*  \%»1.  I.  pp.  79,  90. 

'I'his  would  seem  to  Ik'  another  version  of  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  *rhomps4>n,  of  the  devastation  spread  by  the  Mantatevs^  (a 
word  signifying  invader  or  marauder  in  the  Dechuana  language,) 
ex|HdltHl  from  their  own  country,  and  driven  upon  the  adjacent 
tril>e8  by  the  more  warlike  Zoolas.  ‘  The  extent  of  the  misery 
‘  and  destruction  occasioned  among  the  Cafier  tribes,  by  the  dis- 
‘  ]H)ssession  and  subsequent  devastations  of  the  Mantatec  hordes, 
‘  it  is  imjmssible,’  says  Mr.  Thompson,  ‘accurately  to  estimate; 
‘  hut,  at  the  most  moileratc  calculation,  it  is  btdieved,  that  not 
‘  fewer  than  1(K),00()  |K'o])le  perished  by  war  and  famine.’*  The 
following  description  of  the  young  Zoola  chief,  Chinchingany,  ap¬ 
plies,  w  ith  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

*  Hound  his  head,  just  alnive  the  eyes,  was  a  band  of  fur,  somewhat 
resembling  in  size  and  colour  a  fox's  tail,  neatly  trimmed  and  smtHKhetl: 
underneath  this  his  black  wtsdly  hair  was  hidden  ;  but  above,  it  grew 
to  its  us\iul  length,  until  at  the  top,  where  a  circular  space  w’as  shaved 

•  Travels,  V<d.  1.  p.  iWti. 
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in  the  manner  of  tbc  monks  and  Zoolos  ;  round  this  circle  was  a  thick 
ring  of  tw'isted  hide,  fixed  in  its  position  by  the  curling  over  of  the 
surrounding  hair,  which  was  altogether  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  a 
considerable  blow.  On  one  side  of  his  head  was  a  single  feather  of 
some  large  bird  ns  an  emblem  of  his  rank,  and  just  above  his  eye¬ 
brows  a  string  of  small  white  beads,  and  another  across  the  nose  ; 
close  under  his  chin  he  wore  a  quantity  (»f  long  coarse  hair,  like  the 
reneruble  Innird  of  a  patriarch  hanging  down  on  his  breast ;  his  ears 
had  large  slits  in  their  lower  lobes,  and  were  made  to  fall  three  or 
four  inches,  but  without  any  ornaments ;  these  holes  in  the  ears  are 
often  used  to  carry  articles  of  value.  Each  arm  was  encircled  by  a 
quantity  of  hair  like  that  tied  on  his  chin,  the  ends  reaching  below  his 
elbows.  Hound  his  body  were  tied  two  strings,  with  twisted  stripes 
of  hide  with  the  hair  on  them,  much  resembling  monkeys'  tails ;  the 
upper  row  was  fastened  close  under  his  arms,  and  huug«  dow'n  about 
twelve  inches,  the  end  of  each  tail  being  cut  with  much  precision  and 
regularity  ;  the  lower  row  resembled  the  upper,  and  commenced  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  latter  terminated,  until  they  reached  the  knees.  It 
bore  altogether  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  kilt.  On  his  ankles 
and  wrists  he  had  brass  rings  or  bangles.  Ilis  shield  was  of  bullock's 
hide,  alnuit  five  feet  long  and  three  and-a-half  broad ;  down'the  middle 
uiis  fixed  a  long  stick,  tufted  with  hair,  by  means  of  holes  cut  for  the 
purjmse,  and  projecting  above  and  below  beyond  the  shield  about  five 
inches.  To  this  stick  were  attached  his  assagayes  and  s{)ears :  the 
only  difference  in  these  weapons  is,  that  the  former  is  narrow  in  the 
blade  and  small  for  throwing,  the  latter  broad  and  long,  with  a  stronger 
staff  for  the  thrust. 

‘The  chief  differed  from  his  people  only  in  the  mock  beard  and 
feather,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear.  In  concluding  the 
description  of  Chinchingany's  costume,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  is  entirely  military,  and  usi'd  only  when  upon  warlike  expeditions ; 
at  other  times,  the  llollontontes  are  dressed  as  the  Kaffers.' 

V\)l.  I.  pp.  93 — 95. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  an  Admiralty  midshipman  on  board 
the  Leven,  became  the  first  victim  to  the  dreadful  complaint 
which  speedily  made  such  melancholy  ravages  among  the  explor¬ 
ing  ])arty.  The  unhealthy  sea.son  lasts  from  the  Ix'ginning  of 
September  till  the  end  of  April,  during  which  time  tne  whalers 
do  not  frequent  the  bay.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishery, 
therefore,  escape  the  fatal  effects  of  the  pestilential  vapours  that 
arise  from  the  earth  during  the  sickly  months.  In  the  first  week 
of  Novemlwr,  the  cases  of  fever  on  Imard  the  Leven  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty,  among  whom  was  not  one  who  had  not  been 
employed  away  from  the  ship.  By  the  24th,  out  of  a  crew  of 
sixty,  twenty-nine, were  on  the  sick  list;  and  the  dea<lly  effects  of 
the  climate  were  aggravated  by  the  depressing  influence  which  the 
mortality  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors. 

*  The  constant  operation  of  committing  their  companions  to  the  deep, 
and  a  superstitious  fiincy  that  they  were  to  be  the  next  victims,  preywl 
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upon  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  men.  “  The  fever  **  wm  their 
only  topic ;  every  strange  sensation  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  symp- 
tom  ;  until  the  constant  anxiety  and  apprehension  produced  an  excite¬ 
ment,  irritability,  and  nervous  panic,  which  very  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  the  complaint  they  had  so  long  been  anticipating,  when 
they  sank  without  a  struggle  to  the  grave/  Vol.  I.  pp.  151,  2. 

Many  affecting  details  arc  given  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  fate  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  fever.  Among  these, 
were  CapUiin  Cutfield,  a  brave  officer,  commander  of  the  Barra- 
couta,  Captain  I^echmere,  Lieutenant  Henry  Gibbons,  several 
midshipmen,  the  Iwatswain  of  the  Barracouta,  and  tlie  ship's 
caqH'nter.  Several  creeks  and  banks  received  names  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  victims;  and  ‘unhappily’,  says  the  Writer,  ‘there 
‘  is  not  a  remarkable  s]>ot  from  English  River  to  “  Morley’s 
‘  Bank,”  that  does  not  record  the  fate  of  some  of  our  departed 
‘  shipmates.’ 

‘  It  is  usual  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead  with  the  union-jack, 
until  consigned  to  the  dee]).  This  is  attached  to  the  grating  on  which 
the  corpsi*  is  laid,  when  launched  into  its  ocean  grave.  Upon  the  bier 
iMMiig  again  brought  on  fN)ard,  it  is  usual  to  hoist  the  wet  colour  to 
dry.  Consi'quently,  this  signal  of  death,  from  either  vessel,  l)ore  the 
fatal  news  immediately  to  the  other ;  when  the  imagination  of  every 
one  WTis  exercised  in  fancying  who  the  last  victim  might  have  been. 
But  our  conjectures  w’ere  frequently  wide  of  the  truth  ;  so  rapid  wa* 
the  transition  from  ])erfect  heidth  to  eternity,  and  from  apparent  dis¬ 
solution  to  recovery!  ’  Vol.  I.  pp.  1(53,  4. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hire 
some  of  the  native  Delagoans  as  seamen ;  and  honourable  tes¬ 
timony  is  borne  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  them¬ 
selves. 

‘  Previously  to  our  sailing,  they  received  the  same  provisions  as  our 
own  ]>coj)le,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  day,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  take  either  in  tol)acco  or  in  clothing.  For  the 
former,  as  luxury,  they  had  hitherto  shewn  much  desire ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  ])erceive  that,  from  its  relative  value,  it  occasioned  a  great 
drawlmck  in  the  receipt  of  the  more  essential  article  of  clothing,  than 
they  almost  entirely  discartled  its  use,  contenting  themselves  with  a 
very  limited  enjoyment ;  thereby  evincing  the  command  that  their 
prudence  had  over  one  of  their  strongest  propensities,  and  affording  a 
remarkable  contrast  in  their  character  to  that  of  many  savages,  who 
gratify  the  wants  of  the  present  moment  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  other 
consideration.  The  Delagoans  worked  well,  were  respectful  in  their 
behaviour,  and  sheweel  their  content  by  the  joyful  chorus  with  which, 
like  the  ('anadian  boatmen,  they  regulated  the  stroke  of  their  oars, 
when  pulling  in  our  boots.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  159,  1(50. 

It  is  stated  elsewhere,  that  ‘  a  strong  predilection  for  fair  com- 
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i  inercc '  was  found  to  exist  among  them ;  and  men  never  be- 
*  haved  better  than  they  always  did  at  their  markets  or  on  board 
‘  our  ships/ 

At  length,  the  necessity  became  urgent,  that  the  Leven  should 
quit  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Bay,  and  put  to  sea,  leaving  the  Cock- 
bum,  whose  crew  was  at  the  time  perfectly  healthy,  to  continue 
the  survey.  It  seems  surprising  that,  after  the  ample  experience 
of  the  certain  effects  of  ascending  the  rivers  at  tnis  season,  it 
should  have  l)ecn  attempted  to  explore  the  Mapoota.  A  week 
vas  occupied  in  surveying  the  flats  at  its  mouth,  before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  river  itself. 

*  For  the  first  twelve  miles,  the  banks  of  the  Mapoota  are  forme<l 
of  a  low  alluvial  soil,  shallow,  and  lined  with  forests  of  mangroves  : 
the  country  then  becomes  more  open.  Although  the  river  is  every¬ 
where  narrow,  and  its  navigable  channels  still  more  so,  yet  we  were 
enabled  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wind  by  the  assistan:!e  of  the  flood- 
tide.  During  this  operation,  both  shores  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
naked  natives,  in  general  armed  with  assagayes,  and  demonstrating  by 
various  sounds  and  antics  their  joy  and  astonishment ;  for  without 
doubt  none  of  this  generation  had  ever  before  witnessed  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle. 

*  Our  first  communication  with  these  people  was  at  a  village  about 
seven  leagues  up  the  river.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  uiH)n  to  trust  their  valuable  persons  on  board;  but,  after  all  our 
eloquence  had  proved  unsuccessful,  curiosity  prevailed  over  fear.  Upon 
being  shewn  the  wonders  of  the  vessel,  they  expressed  much  more  as¬ 
tonishment  than  usual  amongst  savages.  Some  of  our  companions 
recollected  the  first  visit  of  several  North  American  Indians  to  the 
first-rate  ship  of  war  built  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  who  never  expressed 
the  slightest  degree  of  surprise  or  wonder  at  what  they  saw,  resolving 
it  all  into  an  ojieration  of  the  devil.  These  savages,  on  the  contrary, 
examined  and  felt  every  thing ;  and  the  kind  reception  they  met  with 
induced  their  countrymen  soon  to  banish  both  fear  and  reserve,  much 
to  the  inconvenience  of  our  officers  and  crew,  who  were  sadly  tor¬ 
mented  by  their  numbers  and  curiosity.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  212,  13. 

An  embassy  was  despatched  to  the  king  of  the  territory.  After 
a  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  sixteen  miles,  the  party  came  in  sight 
of  the  royal  residence. 

*  On  their  arrival  at  the  village,  which  consisted  of  several  huts, 
built  in  a  semicircle,  enclosing  a  considerable  space.  King  Makasany 
was  found  seated  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  surrounded  by 
several  of  his  chiefs,  likewise  seated  on  their  heels,  and  numbers  of 
the  common  people  of  both  sexes,  all  in  the  same  posture.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  appear^  about  sixty  years  of  age,  very  tall  and  stout,  with  a 

{deasing  yet  dignified  countenance ;  from  habit  or  intention  he  was 
ong  in  answering  any  questions,  as  if  giving  them  much  deliberation 
and  judgment. 

*  Mats  being  spread  for  the  officers  of  the  embassy,  Mr.  Hood  in- 
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formoil  MakftsanVf  **  that  one  <»f  King  (»eorgi‘’s  little  shins  was  coinr 
into  his  river  ;  that  it  utis  sent  to  ask  after  his  health,  and  look  at  his 
river  and  his  country  ;  that  King  (n»orge’s  f»wn  ships  did  never  trade, 
that  hiring  done  bj’  thost*  l)elonging  U)  his  mH»ple,  who  paid  him  mo¬ 
derate  custom.”  Two  of  tlu'se  ships,  Mr.  Hood  said,  were  then  in  the 
river,  and  if  the  King  was  disjmscd  to  trade  with  them,  and  would 
allow  his  jMMiple  to  do  the  same,  he  might  be  assured  of  their  good 
faith  and  conduct.  Messrs.  Retchie  and  Thomson  were  then  intn>- 
iluced  as  the  merchants,  who  informeil  the  King,  that  they  had  brought 
Innids,  brass  rings,  and  cloth,  to  exchange  for  ivory  and  aml)ergri8. 

‘  Makas;iny  replied,  that  he  had  In'en  sick  a  very  long  time,  but 
on  hearing  the  g<HKl  news  that  one  of  King  George’s  ships  had  come 
up  his  river,  it  made  him  quite  well  immediately;  that  he  had  received 
a  message  from  the  Portuguese  factory,  represiniting  the  English  as 
an  insigniticant  people,  who  lived  only  in  ships  by  robbing  countries 
ttH)  weak  to  opjmse  them,  I’^c. ;  but  he  did  not  Indieve  them,  and  should 
always  lie  happy  to  see  English  ships  in  his  river  to  trade  with  him 
and  Ids  |>et»ple.  Then,  having  a  wine-glass  presented  to  him,  he  gave 
a  glass  of  rum  to  each  of  the  embassy,  took  one  himself,  and  distributed 
the  remainder  of  the  two  l)ottles  among  his  wives,  several  of  whom 
were  in  attendance,  and  many  more  absent. 

‘  When  this  int»*rview  was  ended,  the  party  were  conducted  to  an¬ 
other  village,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  first,  belonging  to  one 
of  Makasaiiv’s  wives,  whose  hut  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Their  giMKl-natured  landlady,  who  was  middle-aged  and  fat,  sat  up 
with  them  the  whole  night ;  this  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  gratified  their  curiosity  by  the  sight  of 
white  men,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions. 

‘  A  go;it  was  prepared  for  their  supper,  and  in  the  morning  they 
were  presented  with  a  repast  of  milk  and  cakes  made  of  millet.  This 
was  much  more  sumptuous  feeding  than  our  parties  generally  met 
with  on  such  excursions;  but  the  country  was  at  peace  with  the  i^oolos, 
and  had  not  In'en  lately  mvngi'd. 

‘  After  breakfiist  they  were  again  summoned  to  attend  the  King, 
who  was  seated  under  the  same  tree  w  ith  his  chiefs  ;  when,  having 
ngain  assured  Mr.  IIoo<l  of  his  delight  at  seeing  English  vessels  in  his 
country,  he  said  that  he  was  at  lilK*rty  to  gt»  where  he  liked  in  it,  and 
that  he  would  gladly  trade  with  the  merchants.  Mr.  IKmkI  and  his 
party  therefore  commenced  their  return  to  the  vessel,  leaving  Messrs. 
Retchie  and  Thomps(»n,  with  English  Rill  as  interpreter. 

‘  Tmui  their  return,  Messrs.  IltKKl  and  Tudor  occupied  themselves 
in  finding  stations  for  the  survey  of  the  river,  but  could  meet  with 
none  sufficiently  commanding  l\>r  the  pur|>o8e.  They  W’ere,  how’cver, 
amply  repaid  by  the  most  enchanting  scenery  along  the  w’hole  course 
of  the  stream,  as  far  as  they  could  trace  it ;  which,  by  their  descrip¬ 
tion,  surpasst'd  all  that  we  had  hitherto  navigated.  The  view  was 
everywhere  terminated  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  alMmt  thirty  miles  to 
the  westward,  beyond  which  to  the  natives  every  thing  was  envehq>cd 
in  fable  and  mystery. 

‘  The  merchants  having  made  their  arrangements  with  Makasany, 
he  allow’ed  them  huts  in  one  of  his  (»wn  villages,  not  far  from  their 
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yessfls,  when  the  trade  conimeiiciHl,  but  ww  curried  on  very  slowly, 
according  to  the  custom  of  all  savages. 

*  The  mode  of  bartering  for  elejdiaiits’  tet'th  is  as  follows  : — they 
are  brought  to  the  nlace  of  exchange,  after  they  have  been  examined 
and  stunetimes  weigned  ;  the  merchant  puts  down  a  certain  quantity 
of  Iduc  calico  or  dungartH*,  lK*ads,  brass  collars,  bracelets,  anklets,  ^c. 
These  are  invurialdy  refused  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  the  King  is 
the  only  merchant  for  teeth,  so  long  as  he  pleases,  or  has  any  to  dis- 
poeu*  of,*  there  can  be  no  amijwtition ;  and  as  he  sells  but  one  at  a  time, 
the  delays  to  which  such  a  trafhc  is  expc»se4l  may  be  easily  imagined. 
They  have  sometimes  sttHnl  at  tlie  gate  of  the  Portuguese  factory  for 
fourtwii  days,  before  the  natives  would  consent  to  part  w’ith  them  on 
the  terms  (Offered.  To  their  honour  be  it  known,  tliat,  although  the 
pMsls  of  our  merchants  were  left  in  an  open  hut,  absolutely  within 
their  ])ow(T,  yet  they  never  lost  a  single  article ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  African  character  to  record,  that  we  never  knew  one  instance 
of  dishonesty,  excepting  by  such  persons  as  had  been  in  the  siTvice  of 
the  Portuguese. 

‘  The  King,  IVIakasiiny,  was  very  fond  of  rum,  and  drank  it  freely, 
but  would  never  receive  it  as  an  article  of  barter  ;  obst^rving  most  phi- 
la6o])hicully,  tliat  although  the  pleasure  arising  from  drinking  was 
certainly  great,  yet  it  was  too  transitory  an  exchange  for  real  proj>erty. 
Many  of  his  cliiefs  and  |H*ople  were,  however,  not  exactly  of  his 
opinion,  and  w'ould  have  parted  with  all  they  jwssessed  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  getting  drunk  tor  a  few'  hours,  ilakasany  came  from  the 
trading  village,  which  was  near  a  mile  from  the  vessel,  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  but  could  not  be  i)ersuaded  to  venture  on  board/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  215-219. 

In  front  of  the  huts  stotnl  a  large  tree,  of  a  8|>ecie8  called  by 
the  natives  fimmgoitra^  which  was  used  for  their  meetings  and 
bazaars.  It  is  described  as  ‘  the  didynamia  angios|)ermia  \  The 
flowers  arc  spreading  and  elegant,  and  it  produces  a  fruit  larger 
than  a  melon,  whicli  is  used  ‘  to  clean  metals,  but  not  for  focnl'. 
It  is  impossible  to  divine  from  this  description,  to  what  known 
genus  this  production  can  l)c  referred. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  l)oats,  furnislicd  with  ten  days’  provi¬ 
sions,  were  despatched  to  trace  the  river  up  to  its  source.  They 
made  way  very  slowly,  the  tides  not  being  felt  a  few  miles  above 
where  the  vessel  was  stationed ;  and  the  current,  increased  by  the 
freshes,  became  on  the  second  day  so  strong,  that  they  were  five 
days  in  ascending  forty  miles,  which  occupied  only  one  day  in  re¬ 
turning.  Their  progress  was,  moreover,  materially  obstructed  by 
hippopotami  and  alligators,  which  were  extremely  numerous ;  and 
they  were  so  much  annoyed  hy  night,  by  innumerable  mosquitoes, 
as  well  as  by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  grunting,  bel- 
lowing,  and  snorting  of  the  gigantic  water-herds,  that  they  could 
get  but  little  rest  after  their  daily  laboiir.  Their  camps  were  ge¬ 
nerally  fixed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where,  to  make  a 
place  for  their  huts,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  setting  fire  to 
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the  long  grass.  'I'he  last  evening  of  their  ascent,  they  were  sur- 
prisetl,  and  rather  alarmed,  at  perceiving  the  Hames  extend  to  a 
neighbouring  forest.  I'he  scene  must  indited  have  been  tre¬ 
mendously  magnificent,  and  is  l)eautifu]ly  described. 

*  The  hurning  grass  wan  rapidly  consumed,  and  we  were  aiwut 

5 itching  our  tents  as  usual,  when  the  flames  suddenly  spread  in  the 
irection  <»f  the  forest ;  aimther  moment  and  it  was  on  fire ;  first  the 
underwiMKl,  then  the  branches,  and  lastly,  the  |Mmderous  trunks,  were 
envelojjed  in  one  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke  :  the  noise  was  terrific,  as 
the  crackling  emliers  fell  to  the  ground,  while  fiery  sparks  and  brands 
were  spreading  the  devouring  element  in  all  directions.  The  birds 
and  numerous  animals  that  had  so  long  inhabited  this  im{)enetrab)e 
solitude  undisturl)ed,  were  wildly  screaming  forth  their  terror,  as,  in 
their  efforts  to  escajH*,  they  fell  suflfocated  i)y  the  smoke  into  the  con¬ 
suming  mass.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  silent  wonder,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  dread;  the  wild  flame  was  let  loose;  it  was  spreading  w'ith 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  we  actually  shuddered  as  we  gazed  ujxm  the 
destruction  we  had  made.  The  t*arth,  the  sky,  and  the  water,  all 
seenuHi  kindled  into  flame.  Our  little  power  liad  pnMluced  this  might? 
work  ;  but  who  could  stop  it }  We  felt  our  insiguiflcancc  ;  and  knew 
that  only  One  couhl  arrest  its  burning  course,  and  upon  Him  we  in¬ 
wardly  called  with  wonder  and  devotion.  Such  an  event  as  this  is  of 
rare  oecurreiict*,  and  one  that  few  men  have  sei*n,  and  none  have  been 
able  t<»  descrilH?.  It  is  almost  too  much  for  the  eye  to  contemplate; 
the  feelings  iK'come  subdued  by  the  terrifle  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It 
was  like  a  universal  conflagration  ;  all  around  was  Are ;  re<l  flames 
glowfd  from  earth  to  heaven  !  I  cannot  descriln*  what  I  snflfered,  fi»r 
it  wa.H  a  painful  seiisatitm  thus  to  gaze  directly  on  the  jwwer  of  the 
Almighty.  Iloth  were  his  works ;  he  had  made  tlie  forest  and  the  fire 
for  the  Inniefit  of  his  creatures  ;  nstnl  with  the  wisdom  he  ha.s  given 
them,  they  are  their  chief  blessings ;  but,  thus  thrown  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly  U»gi'ther  by  impious  man,  they  become  a  consuming 
curse,  devouring  all  in  their  burning  wrath.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  the  extent  of  this  conflagration,  as  we  were  that  night 
obligeil  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  op|)osite  side  4>f  the  river.* 

V*ol.  1.  pp.  221,  2. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  bad  seemed  promising ;  and  neither  the 
weatlier,  nor  the  country  indicated  any  thing  unhealthy.  But 
now,  first  one,  and  then  another  were  taken  ill ;  and  before  the 
vessel  C4>uld  get  out  of  the  river,  ime  half  of  the  crew  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  fever.  In  three  days.  Lieutenant  Owen,  the 
commander  of  the  ('iK’kburii,  was  the  only  white  person  able  to 
do  any  thing ;  and  ultimately,  seven  officers  and  men  alone  sur¬ 
vived,  out  of  the  twenty  who  eom|xised  the  original  crew.  The 
Leven  returned  to  the  Hay,  just  in  time  to  receive  on  boanl  the 
sick  who  survived ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  list  of  those  who 
had  dieil  of  the  disorder,  amounteil  to  two  thirds  of  the  officers 
and  one  half  of  the  crews  of  the  three  vessels.  On  the  IBth  of 
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March,  they  sailed  for  the  Cape.  In  July,  the  survey  of  the 
Bay  and  ]Mapi>ota  river  were  resumed  and  comnleted,  by  the  Lc- 
Tcn,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men,  whose  deatn  was  attributable 
to  their  own  imprudence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  llarracouta  sailed  for  Quilimane,  the 
jrreatest  slave-mart  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  coast.  The  town, 
built  on  an  unhealthy  marsh,  contains  ten  houses  inhabited  by 
Portuguese,  fifteen  by  Creoles,  seven  occupied  by  merchants 
from  Goa,  with  numerous  huts  for  slaves  belonging  to  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  ;  forming  altogether  a  population  of  about  2800  souls. 
The  houses  belonging  to  the  whites,  (‘  as  the  descendants  of  the 
‘  Portuguese  are  called,  although  sometimes  as  black  as  the  nc- 
‘  grocs  themselves,’)  are  substantially  constructed  of  brick,  faced 
with  tiles  manufactured  from  the  clay  of  the  river,  and  surrounded 
with  a  verandah.  In  the  l>est  houses,  the  |x?arl  oyster-shell  is 
used  in  the  windows  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  to  this  place,  and 
return  with  cargoes  averaging  .from  four  to  five  hundred  slaves! 
Quilimane  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  when  Vasco  di 
(fama  put  into  this  river  on  his  way  to  the  East  Indies.  About 
the  year  1585,  the  Portuguese  under  Francisco  Rarreta,  having 
penetrated  as  far  as  Manica,  in  the  Zambizi  territory,  exterminated 
every  Mohammedan  native  in  cold  blood,  and  then  U>ok  fiossession 
of  their  wealth. 

‘  But  the  sins  of  the  early  Portuguese  have  been  here  visited  upon 
many  generations.  ‘The  climate,  poison,  and  the  dagger,  are  constantly 
destroying  the  present  race  ;  and,  although  in  possession  of  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  they  are  entirely  de|>endent  upon  other  nations, 
iuijKirting  all  their  enjoyments,  save  the  grossest  sensuality.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  commerce  that  was  eventually  opened  by  this  ex|)edition, 
various  settlements,  forts,  and  strongholds  were  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambizi  and  its  dependent  rivers,  to  keep  in  awe  the  surround¬ 
ing  savages,  who  otherwise  would  have  retaliated  ujxm  them  for  en¬ 
croaching  upon  their  territory. 

Mn  all  pr(»bability  Quilimane,  from  its  cc  inmodious  situation  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  soon  became  a  place  of  some  importance  t4i 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  thoroughfare  for  the  produce  of  their  inland 
pKssessions  along  the  Zambizi,  wdiich  was  formerly  shipped  from  thence 
to  Mozambique.  The  riches  of  Quilimane  consisted,  in  a  trifling  de¬ 
gree,  of  gold  and  silver,  but  principally  of  grain,  which  was  produced 
in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  Mozambi(|ue.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  slave-trade  stopjied  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  changed  those 
places  where  jH*ace  arid  agriculture  had  formerly  reigned,  into  the  seat 
of  W’ar  and  blcHKlshed.  ^intending  tribes  are  now  constantly  striving 
to  obtain  by  mutual  conflict,  prisoners  as  slaves  for  sale  to  tfie  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  excite  these  wars  and  fatten  on  the  blood  and  wretchedness 
they  produce.  The  slave-trade  has  been  a  blight  on  its  prosperity ; 
for  at  present,  Quilimane  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  whole 
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colony  of  the  Rios  de  Senna  tlo  not  siipnly  themselves  with  sufhcient 
corn  for  their  own  consumption.*  \*ol.  I.  pp.  2Hr»,  7. 

The  captaincy  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  in  which  Quilimane  is 
included,  is  now  the  only  territory  that  the  Portuguese  really 
possess  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  northern  boundary' 

18  formed  hy  the  /ainhizi  and  the  Lupata  chain,  which  separa^ 
the  colony  from  the  territory  of  the  Maravi  Caffers.  On  the 
south,  it  IS  liounded  by  the  mountains  of  Sofala.  ^Ve8twa^d,  the 
border  passes  along  the  territories  of  Quiteve  and  Raroe,  and  after- 
wjirds  Skirts  the  kingdom  of  Mono])ota  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicova. 

It  extends  along  the  coast  about  leagues,  and  inland  alwul 
120  leagues,  its  stjuare  area  Inking  computed  at  .'KkK)  square 
leagues.  *rhc  Kuropean  and  Mulatto  |>opulation  of  the  whole 
colony,  in  llttKJ,  scarcely  exceeded  500  souls,  the  adults  lietween 
fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  numlK'ring  only  194.  This  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  capitated  inhabitants  of  lK)th  sexes  in  the  three 
towns  of  yuiliinane,  Sena,  and  Tata,  and  the  river  ports  of 
ZunilH)  and  Manica  *.  Manica  is  the  great  gold-mart,  twenty 
days  inland,  where  an  annual  market  is  held,  at  which  gold  and 
ivory  are  bartered  for  Surat  cloths,  coarse  silks,  and  iron.  Tata, 
or  'I'ete,  is  a  settlement  about  sixty  leagues  al>ove  Sena ;  and 
/umbo  is  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  lieyond  Tata,  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  diillcult  and  circuitous  route. 

Having  obtained  permission  of  the  governor  of  Mozambique, 
an  exploring  ]mrty  was  detached  from  the  Rarracouta,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  ascend  the  /ambizi  as  high  as  Tata;  but  at  Sena,  which 
they  reached  on  the  25th  day  from  Quilimane,  all  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  rendered  im])racticable  by  the  fatal  effects  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  Mr.  Forl>es,  the  botanist,  was  the  first  victim  :  he  did  not 
live  to  reach  Sena.  Lieutenant  Rrowne  sank  next.  Mr.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  the  only  survivor,  expired  at  Chaponga,  on  the  return 
route.  Tvio  faithful  African  servants,  who  had  Iktii  attached  to 
the  ex^H'dition,  attended  their  masters  successively  to  the  grave 
they  had  done  their  In'st  in  ]jreparing,  with  the  help  of  negroes 
hired  for  the  sad  occasion  ;  and  ‘  a  prayer  in  the  best  Knglish 
*  that  poor  Adonis  could  command,  was  said  over  the  last  remains, 

‘  bc'fore  they  were  for  ever  consigned  to  the  earth.’ 

From  a  small  note-lmok  kept  by  Mr.  Rrowne,  together  with  the 
statements  of  the  two  black  servants,  a  distinct  narrative  of  this 
ill-fattnl  expedition  has  Ikcu  gathered ;  but  the  geographical  in¬ 
formation  is  of  course  scanty  and  vague.  The  Zambizi  forms 
by  its  several  branches  an  immense  delta,  of  which  the  Qui¬ 
limane  branch  ap|K*ars  to  be  the  northern,  and  the  Savey  or  Sa- 
bia  the  southern  Imundary.  The  banks  of  the  Quilimane  were 
found  to  1h'  marshy,  and  covered  with  mangroves  to  low-water 
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mark,  for  alwut  eight  miles  alwve  the  town,  the  stream  continu- 
ing  al)out  a  mile  in  width,  and  abounding  with  hippopotami. 
Above  the  negro  village  of  Nasongo,  picturesquely  situated  amid 
groves  of  cocoa,  palm,  and  orange-trees,  the  river  began  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  innumerable  islands,  iK'tween  which  the  channels  were 
80  narrow,  that  the  large  canoe  was  abandoned  for  smaller  ones ; 
and  at  the  Hoca  do  llio,  forty-seven  miles  above  Quilimane  by  the 
river,  hut  only  thirty -two  in  a  straight  line,  the  navigation,  even 
by  small  canoes.  Incomes  in  the  dry  season  impracticable.  The 
river  was  there  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  breadth,  perfectly 
fresh,  hut  much  impregnated  with  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  party  had  now  to  travel  for  some  miles  by  land,  through  a 
flat,  well  cultivated  country,  almunding  in  villages.  At  times, 
they  came  upon  the  course  of  the  river,  the  breadth  of  which,  in 
some  places,  was  reduced  to  sixteen  feet,  with  high  banks  that  served, 
in  the  rainy  season,  to  restrain  the  Hooils.  They  at  length  reach* 
td,  on  the  11th  day,  a  spot  where  the  river  Zambizi  ^divides, 

‘  and  forms  the  noble  river  of  Luabo ' ;  meaning,  we  suppose, 
where  the  Quilimane  branches  oft*  from  the  main  rivdr,  which 
falls  into  the  ocean  by  several  mouths,  called  the  Luabo*.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  from  NovemlKT  to  March,  the  country  in 
this  part  is  inundated  for  miles,  the  deep  water-channel  then  ex- 
Uiiding  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  boats  can  ascend  over  the 
inundated  lands.  In  the  dry  season,  the  land  is  covered  with 
rushes  and  bamboos,  interspersed  with  noxious  swamps,  and  a  few 
palms  only  relieve  the  desolateness  of  the  barren  and  unwhole¬ 
some  waste.  Notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  the  river,  the  nu¬ 
merous  sand-banks  rendered  the  current  so  strong,  that  the  canoes 
were  not  able  to  make  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour ;  and 
the  same  dull  and  monotonous  scenery  continued  till  the  party 
reached  the  place  called  Chaponga.  Above  this,  the  country  be¬ 
gins  to  rise. 

‘  The  river  was  at  first  about  a  mile  broad,  with  rocky  Imnks  rising 
per|>endicularly  about  twenty  feet  from  the  water.  As  they  advanced, 
the  picturescpie  but  distant  mountains  of  Yemalc  near  l^uina,  were 
se<*n  and  admired  as  a  pleasing  novelty,  w'hen  compared  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  flatness  of  the  country.  As  the  travellers  contemplated  their  bold 
and  extensive  outline,  they  fondly  fancied  that  a  more  propitious  cli¬ 
mate  there  awaited  them,  where  their  sick  companion  could  be  again 
restored  to  health.*  Vol.  II.  p.  57- 


*  It  is  afterwards  stated,  that  several  streams  branch  off  from  the 
Lualxi,  one  of  which  bisects  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Quilimane,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  si'a  at  a  place  called  Melam- 
bey.  This  brunch  affords  *  a  spacious  and  clear  entrance,  wdth  a  much 
greater  depth  of  water  than  the  Quilimane.' 
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The  ho|>e  was  hut  Kk)  delusive.  Five  days  more  of  tedious 
navigation,  through  which  the  general  ap|>earance  of  the  river 
was  unvarying,  brought  tliein  to  Sena,  where  their  first  sad  task 
was,  to  commit  to  the  earth  the  remains  of  Mr.  Forhes,  who  had 
died  the  day  before. 

'rhe  town  of  Sena  stands,  according  to  the  observation  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Browne,  in  lat.  IJ’  BO'  s.,  long.  15'  e.  It  ap- 
}K*ars  to  l)c  in  no  res]>ect  su|)crior  to  (^uilimane.  Ten  houses  oc- 
cupietl  by  Portuguese,  are  the  only  ones  that  make  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  European  structure ;  the  remainder  ht'ing  mere  huts, 

•  interspersed  with  filthy,  stagnant  pools,  a  demonstration  of  the 
‘  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  as  of  the  idleness  and  sloth  of  the 
‘  inhabitants.'  The  town  is  built  in  a  plain,  amid  a  forest  of  ta¬ 
marind,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  B'wo  small  hills  alxmt  150 
feet  in  height,  command  the  town,  of  which  a  diminutive  mud  re¬ 
doubt,  surmountt'd  with  two  small  field-pieces,  forms  the  only 
defence.  From  the  heights,  the  river  was  seen  majestically 
winding  through  the  plain ;  towards  the  north,  the  country  pre- 
senteil  a  mountainous  asjiect,  while  to  the  south,  two  or  three 
small  hills  alone  broke  the  parched  and  dreary  level. 

Such  is  the  ])resent  capital  of  the  colony !  Tata  is  said 
to  Ik*  su]K‘rior,  both  in  size  and  situation,  l)eing  built  on  high 
ground,  in  a  mountainous  district,  with  the  /ambizi  flow¬ 
ing  lx*neath  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  more  industrious  and 
enterprisiug  character.  But  this  rests  upon  hearsay. 

C’onsiderable  curiosity  was  felt  by  the  party  to  whom  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  tracing  of  the  coast  of  Sofala,  with  regard  to  a  site 
sup})oscd  to  have  Ixeii  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  its  Arabic  name 
Ixing  /ofar  or  /ofaal ; — ‘the  spot  whither  the  early  but  venturous 
‘  Phcnician  navigators  steered  their  cumbrous  barks  ;  and  where, 

‘  in  later  years,  Albuquerque  and  the  last  heroes  of  the  Portu- 
‘  guese  race  had  distinguished  themselves.'  'I'he  disap])ointnient 
of  every  romantic  c\})ectation  was  never  more  complete. 

‘  Instead  whut  the  fancy  pictured,  remains  of  past  grandeur  and 
opulence,  frowning  in  decay,  and  falling  gradually  to  dust,  we  found 
but  a  paltry  fort  and  a  few  miserable  mud-huts,  the  almost  deserted 
alusle  of  jHiverty  and  vice.  Not  only  here ;  every  place  in  Africa  and 
India,  subject  to  the  Portuguese*,  has  withereil  Ixneath  the  iron  hand 
of  o]>pression.' — \\)1.  I.  p.  dlP. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Sofala,  the  estuary  of  the 
river  BtH)zy  o])ens  into  a  large,  shallow  bay  called  Massangzany; 
but  the  fort  anil  village  of  Sofala  are  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savey 
or  Sabia,  another  arm  of  the  /ambizi.  B'he  mouth  is  narrow, 
with  very  little  water  in  the  dry  season.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  rendered  very  dangerous,  and  almost  in¬ 
accessible,  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  which  has 
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nearly  filloil  up  tlie  hays,  and  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  To  the  south  of  Sofala,  the  Gawooro  empties  itself  into 
the  great  bay  of  Maroonone.  This  river,  which  was  reported  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Manice,  is  hardly  navigable  by  lx>ats  at  its 
entrance,  although  it  Ixx'omes  ‘  a  sui^crb  river '  higher  up.  About 
five  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Savey,  is  Cluuuwan,  or  Holy 
Island,  where  are  remains  of  stone  buildings,  said  to  Arabic 
edifices  erected  Ixjfore  the  Portuguese  conquests ;  and  five  leagues 
from  this  is  a  small,  well-wooded,  but  uninhabited  island  called 
Koenc,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  mud  creek,  which  is  now 
covered  only  at  high  water,  but  must  anciently  have  formed  a 
useful  harbour.  To  the  south  of  this,  is  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
bamban,  which  affords  ‘  a  superb  harbour,’  easy  of  access,  but  is 
scarcely  navigable  for  a  ship  alx>ve  the  town,  eight  miles  fnnn  its 
entrance ;  and  five  miles  higher,  it  cea.ses  to  be  navigable  by 
bleats.  The  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  amounted  to  only  25 ;  but  the  coloured  |X)pulation  is 
numerous.  The  Portuguese  have  no  territory  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  arc  not  even  allowed  to  advance  any  distance  into  the 
interior.  The  trade  of  Inhamban  consists  chiefly  in  ivory  and 
bees’  wax,  obtained  of  the  natives  by  barter,  and  exported  to 
Mozambique. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  survey  was  that  of  the  almost 
unknown  tract  of  coast  between  Zanzibar  and  Cape  Gardafui ; 
respecting  which  so  little  modem  information  exists,-  that  M. 
Make  Hrun  exclaims,  ‘  What  has  become  of  the  famous  city  of 
‘  Melinda  and  the  twenty  churches  of  Mombas  ?  Do  they  exist 
— Well  may  this  question  be  asked.  The  territories  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Alelinda  are  at  present  totally  occupied  by  the 
Galla,  who  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Arabs  in  their  coast  naviga¬ 
tion.  Put  w  e  find  that  we  must  devote  another  article  to  these  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  w  hich,  though  not  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
have  ver\’  materially  extended  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  Africa. 

Art.  II.  1.  loiters  oh  the  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  oj'  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  junior  Minister  of  the 
Scots  Church  in  Mary's  Abliey,  Dublin.  In  two  Volumes,  12mo. 
pp.  xi.  771*  London,  1833. 

2.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  their  external  Division;  exhibited 
in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Clinton  Hall  in  the  winter  of 
1831-2,  under  the  Appointment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  By  Charles  P.  M'llvaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and 
President  of  Ohio  Coll^.  12mo.,  pp.  xii.  424.  Price  fir, 
{Fisher* s  Select  Library,  Vol.  IX.)  London,  Ifii't, 

3.  A  Portraiture  of  Modern  Scepticism  ;  or  a  Caveat  against  Infidelity: 
including  a  brief  Htatement  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Trutn, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Canon  and  of  Inspiration.  InteiidcHl  as  u 
Present  for  the  Young.  By  John  Morison,  D.D.  Author  of  “  An 
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Exposition  of  the  Eook  of  Psalms/’  &c.  12mo.  pp.  viii.  202.  Price 

4.r.  '  l^mdon,  UC12. 

4.  The  Truth  of  Christianity.  By  J.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Barrister 

at  I-«aw.  Ovo,  pp.  2illh  Price  ().v.  I^)ik1oii,  1032. 

^  class  these  publications  under  a  common  head,  which 
allows  of  our  j)roperly  noticing  them  together,  although 
the  s|)eciHc  character  of  each  is  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  C^arlile’s  ‘  Letters’  were  originally  addressed  to  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  sisters ;  and  the  epistolary  form  of  comjmsition  has  been 
retained,  ‘  chiefly  for  tlie  sake  of  the  freedom  and  ease  of  expres- 
‘  sion  which  letter-writing  warrants  and  suggests.’  The  design  of 
the  work  is,  to  ])rove  the  truth  of  C’hristianity  from  the  internal 
evidence  attaching  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  contcmj)lated  as  a  whole,  'fhe  Author  thus  explains 
his  plan. 

‘  In  the  following  letters,  1  shall  view  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  one  ixMik,  consisting  of  an  historical  narnitive,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  creatimi  of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  arrival 
and  residence  of  the  Ap<»stle  Paul  in  Home,  having  certain  doctrines 
res|H*cting  spiritual  things  connected  with  it ;  these  d(K.*trines  being 
conveyed  partly  in  the  ct>urse  of  the  narrative,  and  partly  by  certain 
other  b<M>ks  which  are  appended  to  the  narrative :  and  my  object  will 
bi',  to  prove  that  this  whole  btsik,  as  it  stands,  is  of  (lod.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  much  pains  that  have  l>een  bestoweil  by  many  able  men 
to  set  forth  the  testinumies  of  uninspired  w  riters  to  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  much  length  on  that  part  of  the 
argument,  but  content  myself  w  ilh  referring  to  those  authors  who  have 
handled  it  fully.  1  would  Hot  however  lie  understood  as  byiuiv  means 
undervaluing  such  testimonies.  I  wish  merely  to  assign  to  them  the 
station  that  projH'rly  Udongs  to  them  in  the  general  argument.  God 
has  provided  for  us  confirmations  of  the  truth,  sometimes  from  the  lips 
of  his  enemies,  and,  therefore,  wo  are  not  to  overliH>k  them  ;  but  we 
are  to  take  care  to  keep  them  in  their  pro|H.'r  place.  The  just  light  in 
which  they  tmght  to  l)e  viewed  is  simply,  ])henomena  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  rtnd  ctTtain  ]uissages  iu  ancient  writings  ;  we  ask  how'  these 
passtiges  came  to  l>e  in  sucli  writings.  We  give  our  solution,— that 
they  are  the  natural  consetpiences  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narra¬ 
tive  ;  and  we  challenge  the  world  to  furnish  any  other  reasonable  so¬ 
lution.  And,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  may  be  viewed  in  this  light, 
— adducing  phenomena  to  Ih'  accminted  for.  W’e  present  the  Bible, 
with  all  its  internal  and  external  evidences  of  truth  and  of  divine  work¬ 
manship  ;  we  shew  that  the  very  existence  <»f  such  a  book,  so  circum- 
stanci'tl,  indicates  the  inter|)osition  <»f  divine  wisdom  and  power  to 
bring  it  into  existence  ;  and  we  call  u|>on  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  accimnt  of  the  phenomena  which  we  adduce,  to  furnish  some 
other  acc<»unt  of  them. 

‘  If  any  man  deny  that  the  earth,  or  the  sun,  was  created  by  an  om¬ 
nipotent,  omniscient  Gotl,  the  question  is  instantly  put  to  him,  “  How, 
then,  did  they  come  intt»  existence' ”  •  And  the  answer  which  he  feeli 
himself  ce^nstrained  to  give  to  this  qui'stion,  at  ona*  exposes  the  ab- 
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•urdity  of  his  imiiginations.  Now,  why  should  not  the  argument  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?  We 
would  say  to  the  infidel,  Here  is  the  Bible ;  a  book  thus  and  thus 
construcUnl,  and  accompanied  by  such  and  such  confirmations ;  we 
hold  that  such  a  book  could  not  have  existed  without  the  special,  mi¬ 
raculous  inter^mition  of  the  Deity ;  and  we  challenge  you  to  shew 
how  it  could  have  come  into  existence  without  that  interposition. 
Take  the  range  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  history  of  all  ages,  and 
88V,  if  you  can,  when,  or  by  whom,  such  a  book  could  have  lieen  con¬ 
trived  or  executed."  I  am  persuaded  that  a  few  attempts  to  answer 
this  plain  question,  would  do  more  to  expose  the  fallacies  upon  which 
the  infidel  rests  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  in  defence  of  them.*  Carlile,  Vol.  I.  p.  9 — 11. 

In  the  second  Letter,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture  method 
of  teaching  and  confirming  religious  doctrines  by  means  of  an 
historical  narrative,  is  placed  in  a  very  striking  light,  as  bearing 
upon  it  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  furnishing 
an  infallible  test  of  its  truth. 

*  This  feature,  then,  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  of  teaching  religion  by 
uicans  of  a  historical  narrative,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  books  in 
the  world  that  are  held  forth  as  sacred  by  any  people.  It  is  very  ob¬ 
vious,  that  nothing  but  true  religion  can  be  taught  by  a  history  of  facts ; 
fur  facts  can  proceed^  only  from  God,  and  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
bis  character.  A  narrative  might  be  contrived,  which  would  teach 
falsehood  resi)ecting  (Yod,  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  his  pros¬ 
pects  after  death ;  but  it  would  necessarily  be  a  fictitious  narrative, 
such  as  ^lahommed’s  journey  to  heaven,  for  no  falsehood  could  be 
taught  on  these  subjects  by  means  of  a  narrative  of  truth.  Or  an  at¬ 
tempt  might  be  made  to  deduce  erroneous  doctrine  from  a  true  narra¬ 
tive,  but  then  it  would  be  manifest  that  the  deductions  were  unfairly 
drawn.  This  Mahommed  attempted  to  do,  when  he  inferred  that  his 
religion  was  from  G(h1,  because  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  obtained 
victories  over  supi'rior  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  which  was  manifestly 
no  legitimate  inference. 

*  Let  us  sup{K)se  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  build  a  new  system 
of  religion  on  the  history  of  England.  He  has  but  one  alternative : 
he  must  either  disguise  and  distort  the  facts  of  the  history,  concealing 
Mtme  that  would  militate  against  him,  and  inventing  others  subservient 
to  his  object ;  in  which  case  the  fallacy  of  it  would  be  instantly  de¬ 
tected,  and  no  one  w'ould  receive  his  religion:  or,  retaining  the  facts  of 
the  history,  he  must  draw  false  inferences  from  them,  in  which  case 
again,  the  fallacy  of  his  new  religion  w'ould  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  Wits  capable  of  exercising  his  reason  on  the  inferences  drawn  by 
him.  If  he  at  once  retained  the  facts  of  the  history,  and  drew  just 
and  legitimate  inferences  from  them,  he  could  teach  nothing  by  means 
of  the  history  but  some  portion  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  existence,  and  {)ower,  and  superintending  providence 
of  God. 

*. Accordingly,  you  will  not  hnd  any  false  religion,  or  any  additions 
voi..  X. — N.S.  A  A 
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to  true  religion,  founded  on  u  historical  narrative.  The  Koran  or 
Islamisin  contains  no  sncli  narrative.  The  only  historical  facts  on 
which  it  founds  any  of  its  doctrines,  are  those  of  Oie  Bible.  The  sacred 
iKxiks  of  the  HindiHiH,  called  the  Veilas,  or  Shasters,  have  no  connexion 
with  authentic  history.  The  only  statements  which  they  make  in  the 
form  of  facts,  are  statements  res|H*cting  the  genealogies  and  incarna- 
tions  of  their  gods,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  which,  in  the 
statutes  of  Menu,  there  are  obscure,  distorted,  but  yet  suthcientlv 
evident  references  to  the  Mosaic  Jiarrative.  llie  Zendavesta,  or  sacred 
lMK)k  of  the  followers  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zonmster,  has  in  like  manner  no 
historical  narrative,  on  which  its  religious  doctrines  an*  foundc*d,  or 
with  which  they  are  nt'cessarily  connt'cted.  Like  the  Koran  of  Ma- 
hommed,  it  refers  to  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  contains  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Isnik  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  the 
only  [>ortion  of  truth  which  it  cimtains  is  dniwn  fnmi  this  source. 
The  sacml  lKK>ks  t>f  Confucius,  the  Chinese  reformer,  are  rather  to  be 
regardtMl  as  Ixaiks  of  philosophy  and  morals  than  of  religion.  They 
contain  no  history,  the  truth  or  falsehooil  of  which  would  involve  the 
truth  t»r  falsiduKul  of  his  doctrines.  They  are  rather  an  appeal  to  the 
rea.Hon  and  annmon  sense  of  mankind,  than  the  authoritative  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  religion  in  the  name  of  a  supi'rior  being.  These  are 
the  chief  forms  of  religion  that  occur  to  me  as  having  sacred  books. 
The  gn*ater  ])ortion  of  the  false  systems  of  religion  that  are  practised 
among  men  are  communicated  and  conveyed  downward  by  tradition. 
Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans; — such  is  the  religion  of  iModha  or  Fo  that  is  prevalent  in 
China,  Ceylon,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  east;  and’ which  at  one 
time  prevailed  in  India; — and  such  was  the  mythology  and  idolatries 
of  our  ancestors — the  religion  of  the  Druids,  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
invaders  of  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Homan  empire — the  Goths, 
\"^andals,  Danes,  \ormans,  and  other  tribes  of  northern  origin. 

‘  When  we  inquire  into  the  statements  made  in  any  of  the  supposed 
sacred  Inioks  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  into  the  mythology  of  any  of 
their  jiopnlar  8U|x*rsti tions,  we  find  ourselves  histantly  in  the  midst  of 
vague,  uncertain,  monstrous  fictions. 

*  When  we  pass  from  this  pedantic,  crude,  metaphysical  history  of 
the  creation  of  the  wt»rld,  without  date  or  precision  of  any  kind,  but, 
like  a  vague,  inctdierent  dream,  founded  ujxm  some  indistinct  impres¬ 
sion  of  real  events,  to  the  precision  and  simplicity  of  the  Bible,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  piussing  from  the  region  of  falsehood 
into  the  region  of  truth.  And  so  it  is  in  passing  from  the  details  of 
any  other  InMiks  given  out  as  sacri'd,  or  from  the  consideration  of  any 
fiilst'  religion,  to  the  Bible.  In  the  one,  all  is  cnvelo|K*d  in  doubt,  un¬ 
certainty,  vagueness,  inctihereiicy  ;  no  ctmnexion  with  authentic  his¬ 
tory,  no  means  furnisheil  of  confirming  truth  or  detecting  falsehood; 
all  is  darkness  ;  and  the  images  which  it  presents  liefore  the  mind  in¬ 
distinct  and  monstrous.  In  the  other,  all  is  precision  and  cleaniess; 
human  nature  in  its  usual  form ;  a  perpetual  connexion  kept  up  with 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  abundant  means  fur¬ 
nished  either  of  confirmation  or  detection.  We  feel  ourselves  instantk 
in  the  light  of  day,  surrounded  wdth  natural  objects,  and  furnished  w'ith 
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the  power  of  examining  them ;  touching,  tasting,  handling  them,  and 
satisfying  ourselves  that  it  is  no  delusion  but  a  reality. 

<  T^his  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Bible  brings  us  at  once  to  two 
questions.  First,  Is  the  history  which  the  Bible  contains  authentic 
history  ?  And,  secondly,  Is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  necessarily  con- 
necttnl  with  its  history,  or  fairly  deduced  fn>m  it  ?  If  these  two  ques¬ 
tions  can  l)e  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
must  Ik'  divine,  for  it  is  self  evident  that  God  alone  could  bring  to  pass 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

*  The  answers  to  these  questions,  however,  do  by  no  means  contain 
the  whole  of  the  argument.  For  if  the  doctrine  resjKHrting  spiritual 
and  eternal  things  connected  with  the  history  l)e  really  of  it  may 
be  exjK^cted  to  bear  ujKin  it  the  evidences  of  its  own  divine  original, 
both  in  its  own  structure  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  mankind.  This,  then,  is  the  general  plan  which  1 
pro{)osc  to  follow  in  these  letters :  I.  To  examine  the  Scripture  history 
viewed  as  a  whole :  II.  The  Scripture  doctrine  resjiccting  spiritual 
and  eternal  things,  which  is  built  u])on  the  history  or  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  it:  and,  111.  Notice  and  answer  a  few  of  the  objections 
usually  brought  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture,  whether 
drawn  from  the  historical  facts  or  the  religions  doctrine.  An  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  means  which  the  Bible  furnishes  for  determining  the  canon 
of  Scrijiture,  that  is,  for  determining  whether  any  book  is  or  is  not  a 
genuine  ]>ortion  of  it,  with  a  summary  and  apnlication  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  will  finish  our  disquisitions.*  CarlUe,  Vol.  I.  pp.  .30 — 37. 

We  have  cited  this  passage  at  length,  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  both  as  an  able  statement  of  a  very  striking  argument,  and 
as  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  view  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Letters.  The  series  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 
Part  I.,  Preliminary  Statement.  Part  II.,  On  the  Truth  of 
Scripture  History.  Sect.  1,  Internal  Evidences  of  its  Truth. 
Sect.  *2,  External  Confirmations  of  its  Truth.  Sect.  3,  On  the 
Prophecies  and  Types  interwoven  with  the  History.  Part  III., 
On  the  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  is  connected  with  its  History.  Part  IV. 
On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Religious  System  of  Scrijiture  to  Hu¬ 
man  Nature  and  the  Exigencies  of  Mankind.  Part  V.  On  the 
Wisdom  manifested  in  the  outward  Religious  Ordinances  of  the 
Bible.  Part  VI.  Objections  briefly  considered.  Part  VIT.  On 
the  Principles  on  which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  determined. — 
Summary  and  application  of  the  Argument. 

From  the  extensive  range  of  investigation  which  these  sulnects 
com])rise,  Mr.  Carlile  has  found  himself  compelled  to  treat  them, 
for  the  most  part,  briefly,  referring  to  such  writers  as  have  entered 
into  the  several  topics  more  at  length.  This  was  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  plan  in  such  a  work ;  and  the  familiar,  and  sometimes  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character  of  the  Letters,  will  render  them  the  more 
adapted  to  keep  up  the  attention  and  to  interest  the  feelings  of 
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^oung  persons,  to  whom  they  are  more  pculiarly  suited.  It  ii, 
in  our  judgement,  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  work,  that  it 
does  not  presup|K)se  the  reader  to  he  an  infidel  or  a  sceptic ;  hut, 
while  it  supplies  an  answer  to  the  plausible  sophistry  of  unl)e- 
lievers,  it  is  more  especially  designed  and  calculated  to  *  unfold 
‘  to  those  who  already  revere  and  love  the  Bible  as  the  book  of 
‘  God,  a  portion  of  the  surpassing  wisdom  which  has  been  em- 
‘  ployed  in  its  formation.’  The  tendency  of  the  work  to  produce, 
not  simply  conviction,  hut  the  fruit  of  genuine  conviction,  piety, 
is  much  more  direct,  than  that  of  many  valuable  w'orks  which 
seem  to  concede  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  questionable,  by 
starting,  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  argument,  from  infidelity.  If 
Christianity  Ik?  true,  it  must  Ik?  Divine ;  and  yet,  some  persons 
who  have  admitted  its  truth,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  strength 
of  the  historic  evidence,  have  not  bowed  to  its  Divine  authority. 
But  shew  it  to  be  Divine,  and  you  have  established  not  merely 
its  truth,  but  its  authority  also  ;  with  this  advantage,  that,  at 
every  step,  the  genuine  claims  of  the  lleligion  are  brought  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  view ;  not  simply  its  credibility,  but  its  moral  creden¬ 
tials.  By  one  method,  you  first  testify  a  fact,  and  then  prove  it. 
By  the  other,  you  8U|)|H>8e  the  fact  to  be  de<lueible  only  as  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  process  of  argument.  W’e  will  not  venture  to  siy 
that  the  latter  method  has  not  its  use,  and  may  not  prove  sue- 
cessful ;  but  we  feel  warrante<l  in  affirming  that  common  exjH'ri- 
ence  is  in  favour  of  the  su|K?rior  efficiency  of  the  former.  It  is  a 
law  of  human  nature,  let  sceptical  philosophers  say  what  they 
please,  that  testimony  should  Ik?  more  convincing  than  logic. 
The  language  of  doubt  breeds  doubt :  that  of  conviction  has  at 
least  a  tendency  to  convince.  Christianity  is  placed  in  a  false 
{H)sition,  when,  even  for  the  sake  of  establishing  its  truth,  it  is 
made  to  rank  among  hypotheses. 

Little  is  gaiiHKl  by  extorting  an  assent  that  Christianity  is 
true.  Multitudes  of  nominal  Iwlievers  have  no  conce])tion,  as 
Dr.  M‘Ilvaine  remarks,  ‘  what  a  truth  that  is,  which  they  so  care- 
‘  lessly  acknowledge ;  how  impressively  it  is  true ;  w  ith  what 
‘  awful  authority  it  is  invested ;  what  a  wonder  is  involved  in 
*  professing  to  lK?lieve,  and  refusing  to  obey  it.’  On  the  other 
hand,  multitudes  of  real  believers  have  no  adequate  conceptions 
of  the  majestic  evidence  by  which  their  faith  is  attested  and  au¬ 
thenticated.  In  the  admirable  volume  which  we  have  next  to 
notice,  the  learnetl  Writer  thus  urges  upon  all  who  are  ex|H?ri- 
mentally  convinced  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel,  the  duty 
and  advantage  of  studying  the  various  arguments  which  illustrate 
the  divinity  of  its  original. 

*  I  \%*ould  urge  it  tui  coiiNidorations  of  personal  pleasure  and  spiritual 
improvement.  Tlierr  is  a  ricli  finist  of  Icnowledgi*  and  of  devout  con¬ 
templation  to  be  found  in  this  study.  The  serious  believer  who  has 
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not  pumueil  it,  has  yet  to  learn  with  what  wonderful  and  impreasiTe 
light,  the  God  of  the  Gosml  has  manifested  its  truth.  Its  eridences 
are  not  only  convincing,  out  delightfully  plain ;  astonishingly  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  of  immense  variety  as  well  as  strength.  He  who  will 
take  the  pains  not  only  to  pursue  the  single  line  of  argument  which 
mav  seem  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  ;  but  devoutly  to  follow  up, 
in  succession,  all  those  great  avenues  \vhich  lead  to  the  gospel  as  the 
cfutrul  fountain  of  truth,  will  be  presented,  at  every  step,  with  such 
evident  marks  of  the  finger  of  Goo  ;  he  will  hear  from  every  (quarter 
such  reiterateii  assurances  of,  “  this  is  the  way  ;  walk  thou  in  it  **; 
he  will  find  himself  so  enclosed  on  every  hand  by  insurmountable  evi¬ 
dences  shutting  him  up  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  new  vieivs  will 
open  upon  him  of  the  real  cause  and  guilt  and  danger  of  all  unbelief ; 
new  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  will  arise  in  his  heart,  for  a 
revelation  so  divinely  attested  ;  his  zeal  will  receive  a  new  impulse  to 
follow  and  promote  such  h(»avenly  light. 

*  But  I  w’ould  urge  this  study  on  all  serious  believers,  who  have  the 
mimns  of  pursuing  it,  as  a  matter  of  dutif.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
are  well  satisfied.  They  have  a  cause  to  defend  and  promote,  as  well 
as  n  faith  to  love  and  enjoy.  It  is  enjoined  on  them  by  the  authority 
of  their  Divine  Master,  that  they  be  ready  to  give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  them,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  They  must  be 
able  to  answer  intelligently  the  question.  Why  do  you  believe  in  Christ^ 
ianity  ?  Ft»r  this  purpose,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a 
sense  of  the  truth  arising  from  an  inw'ard  experience  of  its  power  and 
hle8S4*dness.  This  is  excellent  evidenct*  for  one's  own  mind  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  felt  or  understood  by  an  unbtdiever.  The  Christian  ad- 
vociite  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  arguments  by  which  infidelity 
may  be  confounded,  as  well  as  an  exjx*rience  of  the  benefits  for  whicD 
the  gospel  should  Ikj  loved.  To  obtain  this  in  projwrtion  to  his  abi¬ 
lities,  he  is  bound  by  the  alldmportant  consideration,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  cannot  be  content  while  one  soul  remains  in  the  rejection  of 
her  light  and  life.  She  seeks  not  only  to  be  maintained,  but  to  bring 
all  mankind  to  her  blessings,  'fhe  bcnet^olence  of  a  Christian  should 
stimulate  him  to  Ikj  well  armed  for  the  controversy  with  unbelievers. 
Benevolence,  while  it  should  constrain  the  infidel  most  carefully  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  opinions,  lest  others  lie  so  unhappy  as  to  feel  their  ague  and  catch 
their  blight,  should  invigorate  the  believer  with  the  liveliest  zeal  to  bring 
over  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  adoption  of  a  faith  so  glorious  in  its 
hopes  and  so  ennobling  in  its  influence.*  M*Ilvaine,  pp.  II — 13. 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  Mr.  Carlile,  before  we  have 
given  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  contents  of  the  Letters,  and  of  the 
very  pleasing  style  in  which  they  are  written.  The  Letter  *  On 
*  the  Sublimity  and  Spirituality  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture',  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  striking  one :  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  *  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord '  placed  in  so  just  and  vivid 
a  light. 

*  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  contest  between  the  principal 
character  of  the  Scripture  narrative  and  bis  adversary,  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  millions  of  rational  immortal  creatnres  for  eternity. 
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Ilud  any  uninspircil  writer  undertaken  to  invent  such  a  contest,  we 
should  have  M*en  two  gij^-antic  antajronists  confronted  with  one  another, 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  usin<;  such  weapons  as  were  calculated 
to  destroy  material  iHslies,  as  swords,  javelins,  thunderlndts,  or  rocks 
torn  from  their  l):is€*s.  Hut  in  Scripture  we  have  nothinj;  of  all  this. 

hei»  Jesus  and  Satan  are  hroujjht  into  collision,  there  is  iiuhn^  a 
dt*adly  ctmtest,  hut  it  is  purely  of  a  spiritual  kind.  Satan  employs  all 
his  artifice  to  intrcMluce  sin  int<»  the  soul  of  our  Lord,  and  .Jesus  repels 
it  hy  the  word  of  (iml,  which  is  the  pro}K*r  “  sword  of  the  Spirit ". 
And  the  contest  is  ended,  not  hy  Satan’s  lieinj'  felled  to  the  jjround, 
or  driven  from  the  ver^e  t»f  a  precipice  into  a  j^ulf  of  tire — incidents 
which  would  have  left  his  spirit  untouched ;  hut  hy  his  Inunj;  repulsed 
with  a  hsik  and  expression  of  abhorrence  like  a  detected  felon,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  a^ony  of  remorse*  and  shame,  mortified  pride,  hatfl^ 
amliitioii,  dis;ippointt‘d  revenj^e,  and  unquenchahle  hut  fruitless  rage. 
These  were  wounds  that  entered  more  directly  and  more  deeply  into 
his  spirit,  than  any  pain  that  could  he  occasioned  to  him  hy  a  wounded 
1m  sly. 

‘  The  circumstances  that  seem  to  me  to  prove  most  satisfactorily  the 
reality  of  this  transaction,  are  its  extreme  simplicity,  comhined  with 
its  uns{H*akahle  imjMirtance.  It  appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Kvan- 
gelist,  as  t»ne  of  the  most  common-place  ordinary  transactions  ;  yet  it 
was  a  contest  f»»r  the  precious  life.  The  aim  of  Satan  was  most  deadly  ; 
and,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  spread  destruction  and  horror  to  an 
inconceivahle  extent. 

‘  The  apparent  simplicitv  of  the  contest  necessarily  arises  from  the 
high  intellectual  jiowers  ot  the  parties  eng;iged  in  it.  It  apjH*ars  a 
simple  thing  to  us,  Is'cause  we  do  not  fully  understand  it.  When  two 
generals  of  consummate  skill  are  opposed  to  one  another,  their  opt*r.i- 
tions  are  unintelligihle  to  persons  unacquainted  with  military  tactics: 
and  some  ajiparently  insignificant  movement — such  as  cnissing  a  river, 
or  taking  |>ossession  of  a  road,  or  placing  a  few  men  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  many  miles  from  either  of  the  hostile  armies — to  which  unskilled 
siH'ctators  would  attach  m>  importance,  may,  in  the  eyes  of  the  generals 
thenisidves,  wlu>  can  hM»k  hirward  to  consequences,  decide  the  fate  of 
tl»e  campaign,  nay,  it  may  Ik*,  t>f  the  contending  empires.  A  child 
witnessing  a  game  at  chess,  <»r  any  other  comjietition  of  mature  intel¬ 
lect,  Would  see  nothing  of  the  skill  displayed  hy  the  autagonists ;  and 
a  game  on  which  much  pro|)erty  might  de|H*nd,  might  he  decided  by 
some  little  im>vement  which,  t(»  an  unskilled  spectator,  would  seem  to 
Ik*  of  no  particular  im|H»rtanee.  So  the  contest  hetween  Jesus  and 
Satan  was  in  some  measure  alnive  our  comprehension  ;  and  therefore 
the  victory  was  decided  hy  an  act  which,  without  some  reflection,  may 
to  us  to  1m*  trivial. 

*  Aimther  ciiuse  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  transaction,  is, 
that  the  ohj^vt  of  Satan  neces.s;irily  led  him  to  adopt  a  studied  sim¬ 
plicity.  1 1  is  manifest  aim  was  to  hetray  our  Lord  into  sin,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  lUHVssiiry  that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  sin  appear  as 
light  and  as  trifling  a  thing  as  {xissihle.  If  a  villain  of  superior  ad¬ 
dress  and  intellect  get  an  unsuspecting  youth  under  his  influence,  and 
endeavour  to  train  him  up  to  theft  and  robbery  and  murder,  he  does 
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nut  at  once  put  a  knife  into  his  hands  and  urge  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  bosom  of  a  fellow-creature.  His  very  purjiose  leads  him  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  aim  as  much  as  ptissihle.  The  first  crime  that  he  suggests  to 
him,  nmv  1h‘  apparently  a  very  trivial  one,  that  will  lx*  more  a  subject 
of  laughter  than  of  serious  thought ;  hut  that  very  act,  light  and  tri- 
flins:  as  it  was  made  to  ap|K'ar,  may  be  the  c<«nmenc*ement  of  a  career 
of  crime  and  of  wretchedness ;  and  may  be  by  much  the  most  im|H)rt- 
ant  event  in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  youth  that  was  betrayed  into  it. 

‘  Thus  it  was  that  Satan  is  represented  in  Scripture  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  sin  into  the  world.  The  act  which  he  suggested  to  our  first 
parents,  was  apparently  a  very  ordinary  act — the  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
a  certain  tree :  yet  when  analysed,  we  can  detect  in  it  the  8t*eds  of 
every  vice, — ingratitude,  dishonesty,  intem|x*rance,  rejection  of  (rotl's 
word,  rebellion  against  his  authority,  disoliedienct*  of  his  commands, 
and  a  charge  of  falsehiHKl  against  (nnl  —of  falsi*lnMMl  employed  for  the 
meanest  and  must  unworthy  pur]M)ses.  It  is  thus  that  Satan  still 
tempts  men  to  sin.  He  reconciles  and  inures  them  to  it  by  little  and 
little,  till  they  can  commit,  with  the  utmost  cindness,  crimes  from 
which  they  would,  at  an  earlier  peritnl,  have  started  back  with  terror. 

‘  Hut  simple  as  this  contest  appears,  we  can  comprehend  enough  of 
it  to  see  in  it  a  fearful  im})<»rtance.  The  thrust  which  Satan  made  at 
our  Lord,  was  directed  against  the  only  {>oint  in  which  it  was  jKMsible 
to  injure  a  ])ure  and  holy  spirit.  We  can  form  no  conception  of  spi¬ 
ritual  suffering,  but  as  the  effect  of  sin.  All  those  internal  passions 
and  feelings  which  give  us  pain  are  either  themselves  sinful  — as  hatred, 
envy,  revenge,  nige,  jealousy,  disappointed  pride  or  vanity  ;  or  they  are 
the  consequences  of  our  being  sinners — as  fear,  sorrow,  remorse, 
shame,  and  despair.  No  perfectly  holy  Ix'ing  who  re|K)se8  with  full 
ctuifidence  in  (iml,  can  be  accessible  to  any  of  these  passions,  or  to  any 
others  that  are  calculated  to  give  him  pain.  The  only  suffering  that 
we  can  conceive  of,  that  does  not  seem  immediately  to  flow  from  sin,  is 
simple  iMMlily  pain  ;  but  even  that  suffering  the  Scrijiture  teaches  us 
to  trace  to  the  effects  of  sin,  by  which  we  Ixcarne  mortal.  The  aim  of 
Satan,  therefore,  was  the  most  deadly  that  can  be  imagined.  It  was 
by  succeeding  in  a  similar  aim,  that,  according  to  the  Scripture,  he 
brought  upon  <uir  original  progenitors  and  their  raev,  all  the  anguish 
that  tlu‘y  exjH'rieiicod,  and  all  the  anguish  that  has  filled  the  world 
since  their  day.  And  although  we  cannot  trace  the  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  Satan  would  have  |H*r|X’trated  had  he  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  on  the  Lord  Jesus ;  yet  we  can  see,  that,  liesides  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  injury,  it  would  have  ruined  the  plan  of  mercy,  (»n  which  he 
came  into  the  world.  Our  sky  would  instantly  have  overcast ;  the 
earth  would  have  shaken  under  our  feet ;  and  the  countless  myriads  of 
the  human  race  would  have  biH*n  consigned  to  the  blackness  of  ever¬ 
lasting  despair. 

'  X’iewing,  then,  this  transaction  in  all  its  lx*arings,  I  conceive  my¬ 
self  warranted  in  asserting,  that  it  is  quite  aliove  the  reach  of  human 
invention,  and  lx*ars  u|N>n  it  evident  marks  of  Ix'ing  a  great  and  awful 
reality.’  CarlUe,  Vol.  I.  pp.  344-34H. 

In  the  concluding  Letter,  comprising  the  summary  and  appli- 
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cation  of  the  wliole  argiiinent,  we  find  another  very  striking 
passage,*  which  will  appropriately  follow  up  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tract.  Mr.  ('arlile,  in  summing  up  the  evidences  of  inspiration, 
is  pointing  out  the  absurdities  which  are  involved  in  the  infidefs 
scheme ;  and  he  is  led  to  notice  ‘  the  depth  of  metaphysical 
‘  knowleilge  ’  which  the  sacred  writers  exhibit. 

'  The  system  of  religion  taught  in  the  Scripture  is  itself,  iu  sub¬ 
stance,  a  spiritual  history,  reaching  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Characters,  such  as  we  have  no  specimens  of  iu  our  intercourse  with 
tlie  world,  are  introduced ;  purely  spiritual  characters — some  of  the 
most  exalted  holiness — others  of  the  most  debased  atid  malignant  de¬ 
pravity.  Events  suited  to  such  a  history — a  relndlion  of  spirits  against 
a  spiritual  government— the  measures  adopted  by  the  spiritual  sove¬ 
reign— the  spiritual  warfare  that  is  waged  —  the  partial  successes 
obtained  by  the  rel)els — the  manner  in  which  they  are  controlled — and 
the  final  issue  of  the  warfare,  are  all  detailed  without  any  mixture  of 
materialism,  f^et  any  man  com|)are  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  the  numberless  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  various 
ages  of  the  world  to  invent  transactitnis  suitable  to  spiritual  beings, 
and  he  w  ill  at  t»nce  see  that  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Scripture  is 
not  an  invention  of  men,  (for  they  never  could  have  so  entirely  dis¬ 
engaged  themselves  from  all  ideas  of  matter  and  worldly  interests,) 
but  a  revelation  of  the  realities  of  n  s])iritual  world. 

*  This  is  imt  all :  this  spiritual  history  must  be  so  contrived,  as  to 
pHnluct*  certain  effects  on  the  human  mind  and  character.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  declares  the  dis])ositions  and  character  to  which  it  is  its  object  to 
bring  men  ;  and  it  emphiys  this,  its  spiritual  history,  for  that  ])urp(«e. 
Man,  therefore,  must  1m*  so  involved  and  interested  in  that  history,  as 
to  give  it  a  powerful  influence  over  him  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
events  must  Im*  so  contrived,  as  to  ])nHluce  the  intended  effects  on  his 
affections  and  general  character.  Nay,  still  further,  part  of  the  history 
of  outward  events  must  so  j)erfcctly  correspond  to  the  spiritual  history 
which  it  is  employed  to  convey,  as  in  some  measure  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  spiritual  history  before  it  w'as  fully  disclosed,  and  to  form 
among  one  particular  people,  characters  perfectly  similar  to  those 
which  the  spiritual  history  is  calculated  to  form  among  mankind  in 
general.  Ami  the  whole  of  this  system  of  religicui,  of  the  ordinances 
ctmnected  with  it,  of  its  laws  and  ceremonies,  must  Ik*  so  contrived,  as 
to  contain  in  them  nothing  inconsistent  with  ascertained  facts  in  am 
department  <»f  science,  with  any  region  or  climate  of  the  world,  witk 
any  situation  in  which  men  may  be  ])laced  ;  but  must  Ik*  universally 
applicable  to  men  in  all  circumstances,  and  of  every  variety  of  cha¬ 
racter  :  to  bring  d<»w  n  the  lofty,  to  elevate  the  hwvly,  to  stimulate  the 
indolent,  to  check  the  impetuous  ;  and,  in  short,  to  form  the  human 
character  after  a  certain  mmlel,  and  that  the  purest  and  loveliest  that 
has  ever  lH*en  emlMMlied  even  in  imagination. 

*  Hut  1  have  said  enough.  Any  man  who  could  attem])t  to  persuade 
hiniM'lf,  or  others,  that  all  this  might  have  l)een  accomplished  by  the 
unaided  i>owers  of  human  intellect,  is  nmlly  not  a  |H*rson  to  Im*  reasoned 
with.  For  mv  part,  I  n*peat,  that  I  tliink  it  altt»gether  as  reasonable 
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to  l)eHovc  tlisit  mon  were  rapahle  of  creating;  tlie  universe,  as  that  they 
could  have  planned  and  executed  so  stupendous  and  glorious  a  work  as 
the  Holy  Bible/  Vol.  II.,  pp.  aOT—KH). 

Wc  have  not  much  to  offer  upon  these  Letters,  in  the  shape  of 
criticism.  In  those  which  treat  of  the  Canon,  we  find  some  very 
sensible  and  valuable  remarks  ;  but  we  cannot  extend  this  enco¬ 
mium  to  the  note  at  p.  374  of  Vol.  II.,  which  states  that,  ‘  al- 
‘  thougli  Paul  has  not  prefixed  his  name  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
‘  Hebrews,  he  has  appended  to  it  his  signature :  see  2  Thess.  iii. 
‘1/,  IB,  compared  with  Heb.  xiii.  25.’  The  same  argument 
would  i)rove  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  to  l)ear  the  signature  of 
Paul.  See  1  Pet.  v.  14.  *  Nor  can  we  subscribe  to  the  mystical 
position,  that  the  Canticles  are  ‘  the  record  of  the  fulfilment  and 
*  com])letion  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  literal  sense ;  as 
‘  the  lM>ok  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  is  the  record  of  the 
‘  com])letion  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.’  Such  fancies  as  these  arc 
a  sorry  substitute  for  argument ;  and  the  Author’s  reasoning  at 
pp.  .35() — 3()0,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  question.  liikc  most  writers  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  C.  confounds,  in  his  argument,  authenticity  and 
genuineness  with  inspiration.  Wc  know  of  no  respectable  writer 
who  has  maintained  that  any  Iwok  of  the  Old  Testament  ‘ought 
‘  to  be  rejected.’  One  of  the  Author’s  criteria  would,  however, 
exclude  from  the  canon,  the  anonymous  Book  of  Job!  We  con¬ 
cur  with  ^Ir.  Carlile  in  his  conclusions,  hut  not  in  his  way  of 
arriving  at  them.  Closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning  are  not, 
indeed,  his  forte ;  and  in  the  second  volume,  more  particularly, 
he  lapses  occasionally  into  a  diffuseness  and  looseness  of  state¬ 
ment,  which  might  be  advantageously  pruned  in  another  edition. 
The  excm])lification  of  the  effects  of  the  Bible  upon  the  national 
character  of  the  Swedes,  (Vol.  11.  pp.  I70 — 17^0  involves  much 
that  is  (piestionablc  in  statement ;  and  we  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Letter  should  close  at  line  23  of  p.  1()9.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  volumes  are  abundantly  indicative  of 
sound  judgement,  correct  taste,  and  respectable  acquirements. 
The  style  is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  well  suited  to  a  popular  work. 
Wc  cordially  recommend  the  publication,  as  excellently  adapted 
for  its  pur])ose,'  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
young  person. 


*  It  may  la*  remarked,  that  the  salutation,  VfxTp  xa<T%  h 

XjicTTw  lijaot,  comes  alnuKst  as  near  to  the  usual  I’auline  salutation  as 
’’  ‘7ra>Tft>v  IfjLAv,  which,  in  that  precise  form,  occurs  <inlv  at 

Tit.  iii.  15  ;  although  Col.  iv.  HI,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  are  similar.  But 
the  salutation  was  obviously  a  current  one;  and  8t.  Paul  adhered  to 
no  one  formula. 
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Wttrks  on  thr  hlcUicncr,^  of  Christ Iniutu, 

Our  rrailiTs  will  l)o  already  prc])are(l  to  llnd,  in  Dr.  M^llvaine's 
Lectures,  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  merit.  'I'lic  circiunstanecs  in 
which  it  originated,  enhance  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  work. 

‘  In  the  atituinn  of  Ihdl,  when  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  had  not  yet  tkrirani/.cd  its  classes  nor  appointed  its  instructors,  it 
was  represented  to  the  council,  that  a  course  of  lectures  ou  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  C’hristiauity  was  exceedingly  lavded,  and  would  ]>rohahlv  h* 
well  attended  hv  young  men  of  intelligence  and  education.  On  the 
strength  of  such  representation,  the  Author  of  this  volume  wius  re- 
ijuested  hy  the  Uhancellor  of  the  University  to  undertake  the  work 
<lesire<l  ....  Tlie  next  thing  was  the  honour  <»f  aii  appi)iutment,  hy 
the  (’ouncil  of  the  University,  to  the  otlice  of  Lecturer  on  the  Kvi- 
dences  of  (’hristiauity.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  exhausting  duties 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  in  a  state  of  healtli  hy  no  means  well  esta- 
hlislu'd,  he  was  unexpectedly  committed  to  an  amount  of  lalamr  which, 
hail  it  been  all  hweseen,  he  would  mit  have  dared  to  undertake.  ^lean- 
while,  a  class  of  many  hundreds,  from  among  the  most  intelligent  in 
the  community,  and  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  memlKTs  of 
the  “New  ^  ork  Young  Men's  SiK'iety  for  Intellectual  and  Monil 
Impn»vement  ”,  had  Iweii  binned,  and  was  waiting  the  commencement 
of  the  course.  A  more  interesting,  important,  or  attentive  assemblage* 
of  mind  and  character,  no  one  need  wish  t<»  address.  The  burden  of 
])reparation  was  delightfully  comjiensated  by  the  j)li*asure  of  speaking 
t«i  such  au  audience,  'riie  Lecturer  could  not  but  feel  an  engrossing 
impression  of  the  privilege,  as  well  as  responsibility  <if  such  an  ojijxir- 
tunity  of  usefulness,  lie  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  his  having  bt'en  permitted  and  persuaded  to 
embrace  it,  and  for  a  nn*asure  of  health  in  the  pros(‘cution  of  its  dutit*s, 
far  iH'yoml  what  he  had  reason  to  expc*ct.  1 1  is  debt  of  gratitude  is 
inexpressibly  increased  by  the  cheering  information,  that  much  spi¬ 
ritual  U'lietit  was  derived  from  thc*se  Lecture's  by  some  whose  minds, 
at  the  tiutset  of  the  course,  were  far  from  the  belief  of  the  blessed 
(b»s|K‘l,  as  a  revelation  from  (iod.* 

'To  this  success,  the  sjiirit  of  bumble  piety  and  fervid  benevo¬ 
lence  wbicb  breatbes  and  glows  in  these  Lectures,  must  greatly 
have  contributed.  A  more  interesting  ofiice  than  tbe  one  which 
Dr.  M‘Ilvaine  was  seli'cted  to  disebarge,  we  cannot  conceive  of; 
and  were  tbe  bonourablc  example  of  the  Council  of  tbe  New 
York  university  to  be  followed  by  tbe  ('ouncil  of  another  uni¬ 
versity  in  our  own  metropolis,  we  should  covet  the  ofiice  of  ‘  Lee- 
‘  turer  on  tbe  I'vidences  of  ('hristiauity’,  far  more  than  tlie  see 
of  (’anterbury,  allbougb  tbe  duties  of  tbe  latter  would  conn? 
more  within  tbe  compass  of  moderate  abilities.  Sbculd  it  he 
dimmed  <lesirable,  however,  to  select  a  bisbo]>  for  tbe  office,  the 
('ouncil  would  do  well  to  look  out  for  one  as  nearly  resembling  in 
character  ‘  the  Hisbo])  of  Ohio,’  as  tlie  licneb  would  furnish. 
How  honourable  would  it  1)0  in  an  Knglisb  prelate,  instead  of  ca- 
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(tovcrnincnt,  and  niinglinjx  in  the  sordid  strife  of 
|x)litiial  factions,  to  l>c  seen  lecturing  to  the  young  of  the  inetro- 
|H)lis  on  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Ikok.  of 
CkmI!  Would  not  Hishoj)  Hird  Sumner  feel  it  to  be  so? 

'I'he  Lectures  before  us  are  thirteen  in  number,  'rhe  first  is 
introductory.  The  subjects  of  the  twelve  others  arc  as  follows : 
—  II.,  III.  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of  the  New  'restameiit. 
I\.  Credibility  of  the  Ciospel  History.  V\,  \T.  Divine  Au¬ 
thority  of  Christianity,  proved  from  Miracles.  \TI.,  VIII.  Ar- 
iju men t  from  Crojihecy.  IX.  Divine  Authority  of  ('hristianity 
proved  from  its  Propagation.  X.,  XI.  Argument  from  the 
I’niits  of  Christianity.  XII.  Summary  and  A])j)licalion  of  the 
Argument.  XIII.  Inspiration  and  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

'file  j)lan  of  these  Lectures,  we  cannot  say  that  we  regard  as 
the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  It  seems  scarcely  a  na¬ 
tural  or  judicious  arrangement  which  separates  so  widely  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Ins))iration  of  the  Scrijitures,  from  that  of  their 
Authenticity.  The  former,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  Lecture,  is  fully  admitted  to  lie  a  fundamental  point. 

‘  W’l*  have  proved*,  says  the  Author,  ‘  that  the  btsiks  of  Scripture 
are  authentic  and  credible;  the  works  of  the  autlnirs  whose  names 
they  lK*ar,  and  correct  narratives  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  they  ])ro- 
fess  to  relate.  Hut,  were  w’e  to  stoj)  here,  w'e  should  leave  the  Hihle 
on  a  level,  in  jHiint  of  authority,  wuth  many  other  iMsiks  of  the  ('hris- 
tian  religion,  which  contain  the  truth,  ami,  so  far  as  w'e  can  judge, 
contain  nothing  else,  and  yet,  have  no  pretension  to  any  other  than  a 
human  oriiiin.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  no  ultimate  and  sure 
ajipeal  for  either  doc'trine  or  duty  ;  a  door  would  Ik?  open  for  all 
manner  of  interference  on  the  ])art  of  “  man’s  wisd<»m  for  the  per¬ 
version  anil  corruption  of  the  truth  ;  tlie  most  essential  features  of  the 
(ios|H*l,  on  the  easy  ])lea  that  the  apostles,  being  men,  may  sometimes 
have  misunderstiMKl  their  iVIaster,  would  he  accessible  to  the  most 
ruinous  suspicions  of  over-statement  or  misconception.  We  have 
need,  not  only  of  a  Divine  system  of  religion,  hut  of  a  Divine  teacher 
of  that  system.*  ])p.  lOj*  dbd. 

Docs  not  this  correct  rc])rcsciitation  8up])ly  a  strong  reason 
why  the  subject  should  not  have  been  left  till  the  close  of  the 
scries,  or  have  been  despatched  in  a  perlunctory  manner  ?  ’i'his 
Lecture  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  no¬ 
tice  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Woods’s  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  a  more  eomjietcnt 
view  of  the  subject. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  doubts  as  to  the  advanUiges  of 
what  is  termed  (we  think  improperly)  the  inductive  method  of 
argnunent,  in  advocating  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Dr.  M‘I1- 
'aine  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  we  arc  liound  to 
extract  the  ])assage  in  which  he  insists  upon  what  he  regards  as 
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‘  an  important  feature  of  tlie  evidence"  comprised  in  the  prccciU 
inj'  Lectures,  that  ‘  it  is  strictly  ])hiloso])hical." 

‘  By  this  I  iiKMii,  that  the  process  hy  which  we  liave  arrived  at  the 
truth  of  ('hristiaiiily,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  hy  which  the  astro¬ 
nomer  arrives  at  the  most  certain  truths  of  the  celestial  Ixnlies;  or  the 
chemist  determines  the  most  fundamental  d(K.*trines  of  his  imjHirtant 
Hi-ience.  The  j»raiid  characteristic  of  the  philos4>phy  that  Bacon  ilhis- 
tnited,  and  Newton  so  nohlv  applied,  and  to  which  all  science  is  so  deeply 
imlehted,  is,  that  it  discards  s)>ecnlation ;  places  no  dependence  upon 
tluMirv  ;  demands  fact  for  every  thing,  and  in  every  thing  submits  im¬ 
plicitly  to  the  decision  of  fact,  no  matter  how  incomprehensible,  or  how 
opposed  by  all  the  speculations  of  the  world.  This  is  called  inductive 
j)hih»sophy,  in  distinction  fnnn  that  of  theory  and  conjecture.  It 
ctdlt'cts  its  facts  either  bv  personal  experiment  and  observation  ;  or  by 
the  teslimonv  of  those  whose  experiments  and  ol)servations,  and  whose 
fidelity  in  recording  them,  are  worthy  of  reliance.  From  these  it 
makes  its  careful  inductions,  and  determines  the  laws  of  science,  with 
a  ilegree  of  ])Iain,  nnpresnming  authority,  to  which  every  enlightened 
mind  feels  it  ought  t4)  bow.  The  great  principle  of  all  Newton’s 
Principia,  and  that  on  which  he  set  the  ladder  that  raised  him  to  the 
stars,  was  this  simple  axiinn :  “  Whatever  is  collected  from  this  induc¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  received,  notwithstanding  any  conjectural  hy])othesis 
to  the  contrary,  till  such  time  as  it  shall  be  C4)ntradicted  or  limited  hy  ^ 
further  observations.”  But  why  is  not  this  self-evident  truth  as 
fundamental  in  religion,  as  in  astronomy?  If  Reid  and  Stewart  have 
Imhmi  permitted,  with  universal  consent  and  approbation,  to  apply  the 
simple  principles  td'  induction  to  the  ])hilosopl»y  of  the  mind  ;  4»n  what 
possible  ground  can  they  be  excluded  from  tiie  ])hilosophv  of  the  soul 
—the  religion  of  the  heart?  We  beg  as  a  favour,  what  is  also  de¬ 
manded  by  right,  that  (diristianity  may  Ik?  tried  by  the  strictest 
applic;ition  <»f  these  principles.  Yon  are  called  upon  for  no  greater 
effort  4>f  creilnlity,  no  more  implicit  reliance  on  testimony,  in  order  to 
receive  the  wlnde  system  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  relation,  than  you 
are  obliged  daily  l«»  exercisii  in  ladieving  those  innumerable  facts  in 
iialnral  science,  which  yon  have  not  the  opportunity  <if  testing  by  your 
own  experiments.  In  regard  to  these,  yon  sim]>ly  ask,  nliat  is  the 
statement?  Is  it  accurate?  Is  it  honest?  However  it  may  con- 
tr.ulict  yinir  previous  ideas,  or  seem  at  variance  with  jirevions  jiheno- 
inena,  or  even  with  well-established  laws,  yam  only  investigate  the 
testimony  with  the  more  carefulness.  This  confirmed,  yon  receive  the 
facts ;  and,  instead  of  squaring  them  by  any  of  yamr  <dd  theories  or 
Rpt'cnlations,  you  proi'ced  ti»  measure  the  latter  by  their  line,  with  as 
much  snbmissitm  as  if  every  mystery  involved  in  them  were  perfcxrtly 
explained.  Only  Indiave  thus  reasonably  in  the  investigation  of  the 
great  qnestitm  we  have  Invii  considering.  Apply  to  it  the  measuring 
nnl  of  sound  jihihisophy.  Let  every  spcxrnlation  as  to  its  truth  be 
bl<»tted  out.  lA't  all  iMuijeclnral  hy|N»thesis,  bir  and  against  it,  lie  set 
aside.  L’t  the  infulel  and  the  Christian  sit  together  in  the  chairs 
Bacon  ami  id  Newton  ;  and  with  .dl  that  stern  rejection  of  mere  theory» 
and  that  lowly  deference  to  fact,  which  so  eminently  dislingnished 
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those  voneraMe  patriarchs  of  niixlcrn  science,  lot  the  New  Testament 
U*  hnuijjht  to  the  bar.  It  ])rofe8ses  to  Ih»  the  authentic  and  credible 
rivonl  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ.  In  it,  he  professes  to  have 
Invn  st*nt  of  God.  Let  the  question  l)e  put.  Not,  nowever,  Is  this 
rt'lijxion  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  man  wanted,  and  («k1 
might  have  been  expected  to  reveal  ?  Not,  Does  it  contain  any  thing 
strange,  or  mysterious,  or  apparently  contradictory  to  what  we  have 
Iktii  accustomed  to  believe  ?  But  let  it  Ik;  a  plain  question  of  inductive 
Hhilosophy.  Is  it  supjH»rted  by  a  comj)etent  nuinlKT  of  well-certified 
facts?  Is  there  so  much  credible  testimony,  that  we  arc  U’arranted  in 
clctcrmining  that  the  New  Testament  is  authentic ;  that  its  history  is 
true;  that  Jesus  did  work  mi  nicies :  that  his  prophecies  have  IxHjn 
fiilHlled  ?  that  no  human  power,  unaided  by  that  of  (bnl,  can  account 
ft>r  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel ;  that  no  corrupt  imposture  could 
ever  produce  the  fruit  with  which  its  infiiience  has  blessed  mankind  ? 

If  there  be,  then  all  true  jihilosophy  says,  “  Christiaulty  ou^ht  to  be 
htiu'vcdy  uottrithsta/idhig  any  conjectural  hyjyothesis  to  the  contrary** 
Only  confine  yourselves  to  this  mode  of  investipition,  and  submit 
yourselves  to  this  simple  law  of  evidence,  and,  like  Newton,  you  may 
mount  a  ladder  set  on  a  rock,  and  reaching  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  (bnl.  Proceed  on  any  other  principle,  and,  like  the  heavenly 
vortices  and  the  immense  currents  of  ethereal  matter  in  the  philosophy 
of  l)es  Gurtes,  it  can  only  lead  you  into  inextricable  confusion.  But, 
if  you  adopt  the  true  jirinciples,  what  becomes  of  the  writings  of 
infidels?  Buried  amidst  the  rubbish  of  vain  s]>eculations,  and  ingeniotiH 
.ihsurdities,  and  scholastic  trifiing,  of  the  dark  ages,  when  to  get  wealth 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  philosopher’s  stone,  instead  of  the  homely,  cx- 
jH*rimental  realities  of  diligence  and  common  sense,  was  the  great  effort 
of  scientific  ambition!  Infidelity  is  all  speculation.  Reduce  it  to  a 
residuum  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  you  bring  it  to  nothingness. 
Strip  it  of  its  several  envelojR's  of  ingenious  hv|M)thesis,  and  Indd 
assertion,  and  scoffing  declamation,  and  you  finii  nothing  left  but  a 
man  of  straw — an  ugly  shu{K;  to  keep  the  hungry  from  the  bread  of 
life,  which  you  need  only  approach  to  discover  that  it  is  made  of  rags, 
and  stuffed  with  rottenness. 

‘  The  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  (iospel  is  all  composed 
4>f  statements  of  undeniable  facts,  and  of  direct  inferences  legitimately 
drawn  from  them.  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  keenest  critic  to  take 
up  the  course  of  reasoning  to  which  you  have  listened,  and  point  out  a 
single  theory,  or  siieculation — any  thing,  de|HUided  on  for  prtKif,  but 
plain  statements  of  facts,  established  us  iK*rfectly,  and  bearing  as  directly 
U)Hni  the  ])oint  in  question,  as  anv  of  the  observations  of  Newton's 
tclescojie,  or  of  Davy's  crucible.  5»ot  a  word  have  we  said  as  to  what 
might  lie  supposed  or  conjectured  ;  what  is  likely  or  unlikely ;  what 
might  have  exjK'cted,  or  the  contrary  ;  but  have  simply  inquired, 
n  hat  is  historically  true.  Let  our  opponents  do  likewise.  Whether 
any  thing  in  Christianity  appejirs  to  them  probable  or  improbable;  con¬ 
sistent  or  inconsistent ;  agreeable  to  what  they  should  have  exjK*cte<l,  or 
the  Contrary  ;  wise  and  goixl,  or  ridiculous  and  useless ;  is  |)erfectly 
irrelevant.  We  can  by  no  means  consent  to  make  their  judgements  the 
standard  in  such  matters.  Infidels  are  thought  to  entertain  very  absurd 
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luul  inc(»nsisti*nl  i<U*as  of  absurdity  and  iiiconsistoncVt  and  of  what 
should  be  est<*ein(*d  as  both  and  wise.  We  ask  them  to  eoine  down 
from  their  tlijxlits  of  fancy  ami  speculation,  and  tNlndescend,  in  matters 
of  reli;;ion,  to  do  what,  in  those  of  science,  ])nblic  opinion  would  force 
them  to,  or  laujih  them  out  (d'  countenance;  to  sit  down  to  the  plain 
investipition,  «ui  principles  of  common  evidence,  of  the  facts  which 
sup|H)rt  C'hristianity ,  determined  to  believe  what  may  Ik*  collectwl 
therefrom,  notwithstanding  any  of  their  conjectural  hyj)otheses  to  the 
C4»ntrary.  Such  was  once  the  honest  demand  of  astronomy  and 
chemistry  upon  ail  the  tribes  of  the<>rists  and  conjecturalists  in  those 
departimaits  of  science.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  our  prest*nt 
fundamental  dewtrines,  on  those  subjects,  w(*re  opposed  by  jihilosophcrs 
wluise  speculations  they  rooted  up,  precisely  as  the  ^reat  doctrines  of 
the  (i(»spel  are  still  opposed  by  infidels  whose  lives  they  condemn. 
Ilv  and  bv,  it  lavame  irresistibly  evident  that  there  is  no  way  to 
science  but  by  the  slow  ami  humble  path  of  experiment,  obtained 
either  by  personal  observation,  or  by  the  credible  testimony  of  others. 
As  siHUi  as  imai  of  scientific  minds  shall  learn  to  be  consistent  with 
their  own  jirinciples,  and  to  n‘ason  philosojihically,  as  well  when  a  law 
of  relijiion  as  when  a  law  of  nature  is  concerned  ;  tlum  the  contradiction 
will  no  longer  appear,  of  one  loving  to  investigate  the  works  of  (iml, 
but  rejecting  II is  word. 

‘  In  truth,  the  evidence  of  (’hristianity  rests  ujioii  a  basis  which  c:m- 
not  be  condemned,  without  the  downfall  of  many  of  the  most  important 
works  of  science.  'I'he  main  facts  and  reasonings  of  chemistry  are 
considered  undeniable,  Is'cause  experimental.  Hut  who  feels  it  nect's- 
sary  to  make  all  the  experiments,  or  to  see  them  made,  before  he  will 
believe?  ^Alanv  of  the  most  im]>ortant,  he  receives,  and  must  receive, 
u|Hin  the  teslimoiiv  of  others.  Thus  it  is  also  in  astronomical  calcula¬ 
tions.  Seldom  are  the  facts  obtained  from  our  own  observations. 
i\Iany  of  them  we  believe,  because  they  are  reported  by  credible 
witnesses.  W’e  come  tt»  a  certain  result,  by  means  of  a  number  taken 
from  a  table  »»f  calculations  made  to  our  hands,  with  as  much  assurance, 
ami  basi*  our  reasonings  upon  it  as  contiilently,  as  if  we  had  obtaiiu'd 
all  the  elements  by  luir  t»wn  labour  ;  and  yet  the  very  corner-stone  of 
our  computatitui  is  a  mere  matter  of  testimony.  On  such  reliance  are 
eclipses  predicted,  and  nautical  observations  founded  ;  and  yet  a  man 
of  science,  who  should  evince  any  scepticism  with  regard  to  events 
thus  asiTrtained,  would  rcmler  himself  no  less  an  object  of  ridicule, 
than  if  he  sliould  cavil  about  the  sun’s  rising  to-morrow.  What  is  a 
j>age  t»f  log-arithms,  but  a  page  of  ussiTtions,  the  whole  value  of  which 
IS  the  faith  t»f  testimony?  and  vet  upon  such  datii,  the  most  nmmen- 
lous  odculations  in  the  exact  sciences  are  based  w  ithout  a  cpiestion.’ 

pp. 

’riiis  ])assago  forcibly  exhibits  the  unreasonableness  of  scepti¬ 
cism  ;  but  that  very  unreasonableness  shews  that  sce])ticisin  must 
have  a  cause  which  is  overlooked  by  the  philosophical  reasoner. 
In  matters  of  science,  there  lies  no  moral  ditliculty  in  the  way  of 
believing,  and  therefore  Indicf  regularly  follows  u]Hm  the  ]>erce]>- 
lion  of  the  facts,  which  jicrceplion  recjuircs  a  simple  elfort  of  the 
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uiulerstandinjT.  l>ut  is  tliis  the  case  in  matters  of  religious  know- 
IiHliTc  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  In'twcen  the  discovery  of  physical 
laws  hv  means  of  an  induction  from  particular  facts,  susceptible, 
at  every  step,  of  veritication,  and  the  determination  of  a  matter  of 
Ik'lief  by  a  legal  induction  from  concurrent  testimony  ?  Arc  the 
truths  of  astronomy  and  the  truths  of  theology  arrived  at  by  a 
process  at  all  similar,  or  are  they  assented  to  by  any  similar  act 
of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  the  apostle  would  not  have  said,  that  it  is 
“  through  fiith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  (itxl."  We  cannot  but  think  the  terms  induction, 
inductive  ])hilosophy,  mathematical  demonstralion,  &c.,  totally 
misapplied,  when  employed  in  reference  to  moral  evidence.  In 
attem})ting  to  adapt  the  apparatus  of  natural  philosophy  to  mo¬ 
rals,  the  theologian  is  acting  unphilosophically,  and  in  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  half  his  creed.  It  is  like  attempting  to  discover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  (lod  through  Ilerschers  telescojK',  or  the  nature  of  virtue 
hy  chemical  analysis.  A  small  degree  of  evidence  is  requisite  to 
convince  a  man  who  is  dis|x>sed  to  lx?lieve.  But  how  to  produce 
that  disposition  where  it  does  not  exist,  is  the  mairt  dilficulty. 
In  the  matter  of  religion,  you  have  not  merely  to  satisfy  an  uuIk'- 
liever,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  believing,  but  to  ifiduce  him 
to  clotose  to  iH'lieve  ;  and  those  inducements  which  tire  alone  ca- 
])ahle  of  acting  upon  the  moral  nature,  are  not  to  l)e  found  in  the 
shape  of  ]>hilosophical  arguments.  The  will  docs  not  yield  to  the 
logic  of  induction. 

A  conviction  of  the  unreasonableness  of  infidelity  is,  indeed,  a 
great  point  gained,  especially  in  the  ingenuous  mind  of  a  youth 
not  as  yet  fortified  in  infidelity  by  the  powerful  reasoning  of  a 
had  life.  The  process  of  argument  which  seems  to  a])proximate 
nearest  to  induction,  may  be  successful  in  producing  this  salutary 
conviction,  as  well  as  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  believer. 
We  are  not  denying  its  utility,  although  we  think  that  its  utility 
does  not  lie  in  its  sup])osed  scientific  accuracy,  and  that  its  effici¬ 
ency  has  been  over-rated,  through  inattention  to  those  laws  of  our 
nature  which  govern  the  operations  of  belief,  'riie  evidence 
which  establishes  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  cumulative,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  arguments  multi])lied  by  the  ])roducc  of  other  arguments, 
till  their  collective  force  becomes  all  but  irresistible.  IMiysical 
facts  do  not  require  this  description  of  evidence  to  become  credi¬ 
ble,  or  to  ensure  reception  as  true ;  nor  do  they,  in  most  cast's, 
admit  of  it.  This  circumstance  might  teach  us  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  different  ])rocesscs  confounded  under  tlie  name  of  induc¬ 
tion.  All  but  irresistible,  however,  as  is  the  evidence  for  Christ¬ 
ianity,  it  is  actually  resisted  by  individuals  wfio  are  not  deemed, 
on  that  account,  insane  or  irrational :  nay,  they  pass  for  philoso- 
l)hcrs,  and  smile  at  the  attcm])t  to  prove  belief  to  be  philosoplii- 
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cal.  Well  is  it  ior  tlio  p<»or  ]H':isant,  tlie  Kini])le  and  illitcrjite, 
that  it  is  7iof  so, — that  it  is  urrivcil  at  hy  a  more  excellent  way. 

Anotlier  important  distinction  requires  to  be  lK)rne  in  mind. 
In  matters  ot*  science  or  philosophical  discovery,  wliat  is  ascertain¬ 
ed  jiasses  at  once  ini(»  current  knowledge,  and  l>ecomes  a  fixed 
part  of  the  common  belief,  transmitted  entire  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  w  ho  are  thus  enabled  to  ‘  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fa- 
‘  thers.'  Ihit,  although  this,  in  one  important  respect,  is  true  of 
the  evidences  «»f  Heligion, — and  we  may  rejoice  that  such  a  mass  of 
j)roof  lias  been  collected  as  may  defy  all  the  possible  assaults  of 
infidelity  ; — yet,  in  another  ])oint  of  view,  all  that  has  liecn  done 
leavers  as  lartie  an  amount  of  unlndief  to  lie  subdued  as  ever ;  iK'causc 
iK’lief  has  to  be  built  u]>,  as  it  were,  in  each  individual,  from  its 
first  elements.  I'aith  cannot  be  transmitted  as  mere  knowledjje. 
'This  kind  of  knowledge  does  not  amalgamate  with  that  which 
forms  the  common  intellectual  stock  of  civilized  society.  There 
is  a  sometliing  which  must  Ir*  Ix'gotten  in  us  by  the  truth,  Ixforc 
we  are  capable  of  truly  understanding  and  believing  it.  Were  it 
otherw  ise,  it  were  impossible  tliat  intidelity  could  exist,  where  the 
evidences  of  (Christianity  have  been  so  triumphantly  established 
and  so  powerfully  illustrated. 

Let  it  not  he  siq)posed  that  we  intend  tliese  remarks  hy  way  of 
stricture  on  Dr.  MMlvaine's  lectures,  for  he  would  himself  coin¬ 
cide,  we  are  fully  ]>ersuaded,  in  our  views  of  the  real  source  of 
infidelity.  In  the  introductory  lecture,  he  thus  forcibly  expatiates 
u|M)n  ‘  the  high  im]>ortance  of  the  investigation  on  which  they 
‘  were  about  to  enter  ;  ’  a  consideration  which  a  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy  would  find  no  occasion  to  urge,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  disposition  of  his  ])upil  to  acquiesce  in  his 
announcements. 

*  You  are  to  unite  witli  me  in  examining  the  grounds  on  which  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  claims  to  Ik*  received,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  rellgiini  in  the  worhl,  as  containing  the  only  way  of  duty  and 
the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope  of  s;dvation  ;  so  that  you  may 

•  Ik*  enabled  to  answer,  satisfactorily  to  your  own  consciences,  and  to  all 
who  may  ask  a  nnison  of  your  Indicf,  this  great  ([ne.stitui  :  /s  the 
rrilgiofi  of  Jt'sHs  (’Ari.v/,  os  vjchUtUcd  In  the  \vtr  Testament ^  a  revela* 
turn  from  Cunf  and  consequently  possessed  of  a  sovereign  right  to 
universal  faith  and  oltedienec  ? 

‘  There  are  consitleniti<»ns  intrinsically  Ixlonging  to  this  question, 
which  j)lace  it  in  an  aspi'ct  of  unrivalled  importance. 

*  ffV  must  have  the  religion  of  Christy  or  none.  A  very  little  reflec¬ 
tion  will  make  it  aj>parent,  that  the  cpiestion  as  to  the  truth  «)f  (’hris- 
tiunity  is  not  one  t>f  prefercnct*  In'twecn  tw’o  rival  systems  of  doctrine, 
liaving  conflicting  claims,  ami  nearly  balanced  arguments  and  l>enefits: 
it  is  not  whether  the  gi»s|H'l  is  more  true  and  salutary  than  boinc  other 
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duhIo  of  religion,  which,  though  inferior,  would  still  secure  many  of 
the  most  esst'ntial  and  substantial  In'iiefits  for  which  religion  is  de- 
siraltle.  Hut  it  is  no  other  than  the  plain  and  solemn  question,  Shall 
we  l)elieve  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  in  none?  Shall  we  receive  and 
be  ctiiuforted  by  the  light  which  the  gospel  has  thrown  tiver  all  our 
presi'iit  interests  and  future  prospects  ;  or  shall  our  condition  in  this 
life— HUir  relation  to  the  future — what  we  are  to  l)e,  and  what  we  are 
to  receive  hereafter  and  for  ever,  be  left  in  appalling,  impenetrable 
darkness  ?  Such  is  the  real  question,  when  we  inquire  whetner  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  revelation  from  Gml.  Do  any  ask  the  reason?  Hecausts 
if  such  bt*  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  religion  of  ('hrist, 
there  can  be  no  othiT  religion.  It  claims  not  only  to  stand,  but  to 
stand  alone.  It  demands  not  only  that  we  ladieve  it,  but  that,  in 
d«ang  so,  we  consider  ourstdves  as  denying  the  truth  of  every  other 
system  (»f  faith.  Like  the  one  living  and  true  God,  whose  seal  and 
character  it  bears,  it  is  Jeaious,  and  will  not  share  its  honour  with 
another  ;  but  requires  us  to  Indieve  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Lord,  so 
there  is  but  one  faith,  ihc  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  On  the  other  hand, 
if  C'hristianity  be  not  of  divine  origin,  it  is  no  religion  ;  its  essential 
doctrines  must  l>e  false  ;  its  whole  structure  baseless.  Sup|>ost*  then, 
f(»r  a  moment,  that  such  were  the  case,  what  could  we ‘substitute  for 
the  gospel  ?  We  must  either  jilunge  into  the  abyss  of  atheism,  or 
find  something  in  the  regions  of  paganism  that  w'ould  answer ;  or  be 
content  with  the  religion  of  Mohammed  ;  or  else  tind  what  our  na¬ 
ture  wants,  in  that  w'hich  is  unjustly  distinguished  as  the  religion  o/' 
Suture  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  become  Deists.  Hut  is  there  a  creed 
among  the  countless  absurdities  of  pagan  belief  and  worship,  which 
any  of  us  could  lie  persuaded  to  adopt  ?  Could  we  be  convinced  of 
the  prophetic  character  of  the  Arabian  impostor,  and  receive  as  of  di¬ 
vine  authority  the  professiul  revelations  and  unrighteous  ftnitures  of 
the  K«»ran,  after  having  rejected  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament, 
ami  Mich  evidences  as  those  of  Jesus?  Where  else  could  we  flee? 
To  atheism  ?  Hut  that  is  the  gulf  in  which  all  religions  arc  lost. 
Darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  Nothing  remains  that  does  not 
acknowledge  the  divine  revelation  of  Christianity,  but  the  self-styled 
religion  of  nature,  deism.  And  what  shall  lie  siiid  of  this?  I  am 
unalde  to  give  an  account  of  it  more  definite,  than  that  it  is  the  denial 
of  (’hristianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  atheism  on  the  other,  and  is 
tt»  he  found  somewhere  between  these  two  infinitely  distant  extremes ; 
hut  is  never  stationary,  changing  place  with  the  times  ;  accommodating 
its  character  to  the  disposition  of  every  disciple,  and  permitting  any 
one  to  assume  the  name  of  Deist,  who  will  only  lielieve  these  two  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  Christianity  is  untrue. 
Such  is  the  religi<»n  which,  according  to  Paine,  **  teaches  us,  without 
the  |>ossibility  of  lieing  mistaken,  all  that  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be 
known.’*  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  laHisted  fulness  and  infal¬ 
libility  of  instruction,  there  is  no  agreement  among  Deists  as  to  what 
their  natural  religion  consists  in,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  what  some  of 
th«*m  consider  its  most  fundamental  doctrines.  Tlieir  chief  writers 
are  altogether  at  variance  as  to  whether  there  is  any  <listinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  other  than  in  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  cus- 
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toms  of  !MK*iety  ;  whothor  there  is  u  l*n)viileiice ;  whether  God  ig  to 
lx*  worshiniH'd  in  pniver  and  prain**,  <»r  the  jiraetiivof  virtue  is  not  the 
only  worship  n*qui reel ;  whether  the  iiraetiee  of  virtue  forbids  or  en- 
courages  deceit,  suicide,  reven^*,  adnltery,  and  all  uneleanness  ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  soul  is  mortal  or  immortal  ;  wliether  (hal  has  any  concern 
with  human  i-onduct.  Now,  without  spending  a  moment  uptin  the 
fpiestion  as  to  what  evidence  or  what  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men 
and  of  sinners,  tleisin  could  pretend  to,  after  the  re*p»etion  of  evidence 
and  excellenct*  such  as  thoM*  of  the  j^os|Md  ;  let  me  ask  whether  deism 
can  with  any  propriety  1h*  called  relij^ion  ?  1)»h*s  that  deserve  the 

name  of  a  system  of  relij^ious  faith,  which  has  no  settled  doctrine 
U|M»n  the  most  essential  |>oints  of  ladief  and  practice?  which  may 
ncknowledi;e  as  many  contradictory  forms,  at  the  same  moment,  as  it 
has  disciples,  and  never  could  remain  lout;  enough  in  one  |NKsition  or 
under  one  countenance,  for  the  most  skilful  pencil  to  take  its  jxirtrait? 
Hut,  asitle  from  all  this,  it  is  tiMi  notorious  to  he  argued,  that  whatever 
]>retensions  may  have  Immui  advanced  hy  Deists  to  somethin}^  like  a 
theory  of  reli^iiius  belief,  it  is  at  Im'nI  a  mere  theory  ;  utterly  p(»^^vr- 
h*ss  in  practice,  except  to  liln'rate  its  disciples  from  all  conscientaHis 
restraint  ujmmi  their  passions,  and  pnunote  in  the  public  mind  the  wild¬ 
est  lieentiousiiess  as  to  all  moral  oblipition.  Substitute  deism  for 
('hristiaiiitv,  and  none  acipiainted  with  the  nature  or  history  of  man 
ran  help  acknowledj:iiip:,  that,  as  to  all  the  lieneticial  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  upon  heart  and  life,  in  ])romotino  either  the  moral  purity  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  the  happiness  of  society,  we  shall  have  no  relij'ion  at  all.’ 

pp.  3 — 6. 

\Ve  must  make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  tlic  able  and 
im])rossive  character  of  these  Lectures,  which  we  trust  will  prove 
as  extensively  useful  tin  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  tither  hemisphere.  In  the  followinj;  passage,  a  very 
]>revalent  infidel  objection  is  completely  demolished. 

*  It  is  a  favourite  mameuvre  with  infidels,  to  charge  Christianity 
w  ith  all  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religitin,  and,  at  the  s;une  time, 
to  s]HMk  in  high  terms  tif  “  the  mild  tolerance  tif  the  ancient  heathens'’; 
of  *'  the  universal  toleration  fK^ytheUrn*' ;  of  “the  Roman  jirinces 
beholding  without  coiuvrii  a  thousiuul  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in 
|H*uce  under  their  gentle  sway  IWtter  information  on  this  subji'Ct  is 
greatly  iiivdiHl  in  the  community.  Heathen  toleration  wius  any  thinr 
lint  virtuous,  and  much  less  uni  versed  than  its  nuKlern  eulogists  would 
represent.  It  allowtHl  all  nations  to  establish  whatever  description  vi 
religion  they  pleasiHl,  ]irovided  each  would  acknowlixlge  that  all,  in 
their  several  spheres,  were  equally  gooil.  Hut  pagan  nations  required 
of  every  citi/.en  isuiformity  to  the  national  idolatries.  This  yieldtsl,  be 
might  believe,  ami  Ik*,  w  hatever  he  jiUniseil.  Thisdenietl,  immetliately 
toleration  ccaMsI.  'fake  a  few  examples.  .Stiljxiwas  banished  Athens, 
for  affirming  that  the  statue  of  .Minerva,  in  the  citadel,  w'as  no  divinity, 
but  only  the  work  of  the  chistd  of  Phidias.  Protagoras  reetdved  ft 
similar  ininishmcnt  for  this  single  sentence:  “  Whether  there  lie  gods 
or  not,  I  have  nothing  to  t*tler.”  Prinlieus  and  his  pupil,  Socrates. 
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sulfcwnl  death  for  opinions  at  variance  with  tlie  I'stablislicci  idolatry  of 
Athens.  Alcihiades  and  A\schvln8  narrowly  escaped  a  like  end  f<»r  a 
similar  cause'.  Plato  dissembled  his  opinions ;  and  Aristotle  tied  his 
ctmntn ,  under  the  lash  of  the  mild  and  universal  toleration  the  Gre^ 
cian  mt^tholotju.  Cicero  lavs  it  down  as  a  principle  of  Icijislation  en- 
tirt'lv  (NUiformable  to  the  rijjhts  of  the  Roman  state,  that  **  no  man 
shall  have  se]ianite  pals  for  himself ;  and  no  man  shall  worship  by 
himse'lf  new  or  fon'ijjn  pals,  unless  they  have  l)een  publicly  acknow- 
hnli^Hl  bv  the  laws  of  the  state.”  The  spee'ch,  in  Dion  Cassius,  which 
Mawnas  is  said  to  have  made  to  Aupistus,  may  Ik*  considered  a  fair 
index  of  the  prevailinjj  si'ntiment  <»f  that  p<»lished  ap'.  “  Honour  the 
}^ds  ”,  says  Ala'cenas,  **  by  all  means,  according  to  the  customs  of  your 
country,  and  force  others  so  to  honour  them.  Ibit  lhasc  who  an?  for 
ever  intnalucing  s<uuething  foreign  in  these  matters,  hate  and  punish, 
n»»t  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  but  also  Iwcaust^  they  who  introduce 
new  divinities  mislead  many  others  into  receiving  f<»r<‘ign  laws  als«». 
Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  gmls,  or  to  practise*  sorct'ry.”  Julius 
l*aulus,  the  Roman  civilian,  gives  the  following  as  a  leading  feature  of 
Homan  law :  “  Those*  who  intriMluce'd  new  religions,  or  such  as  were 
unknown  in  the'ir  tendency  and  nature,  by  which  the  xninds  of  men 
might  Ik*  Jigitate'd,  were  de'gradenl,  if  they  Indonged  to  the  higher  ranks, 
ami,  if  they  were  in  a  lower  state,  were  punished  with  de'ath.”  Under 
this  legislation,  many  of  the  governors  ende'avoured  to  compromise  Mnth 
('hristiuns,  by  allowing  them  to  lK*lieve  and  honour  what  they  pleased 
in  their  lunirts,  pnwided  they  would  observe  outwardly  the  religious 
ccroinonies  ordained  by  the  state. 

‘  Examples  to  the  same  effect,  might  Ik*  greatly  multij)lii*d.  I  have 
furnished  enough  to  shew  in  what  sens<'  the  heathen  princes  **  heheld, 
trilhout  cotirrm^  a  thousand  forms  of  relif'ion  suhsisting  in  peace  under 
their  gentle  sieay  ;  ”  and  how  far  \'oltaire  was  accurately  informed,  or 
honestly  disposed,  when  lamsting  that  the  ancient  Romans  “  never  j>er- 
M'ciited  a  single  philosopher  for  his  opinions,  from  the  time  of  Romulus 
till  the  ]>o|H»s  got  ]a»sst»ssion  of  their  jiower.” 

‘  It  is  willingly  conct*ded,  that  persecutions  on  account  of  n*ligion 
were  enormously  increastnl  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of 
(  hristianity  ;  inasmuch  as  nothing  had  ever  bt^fore  attacked  the  su- 
jHTslitions  and  vices  of  the  heathen  with  her  undaunted,  uncompro¬ 
mising  spirit.  Rut  did  Christianity  |H*rsecute  ;  or  was  she  the  object 
of  persifution  ?  \\’as  Jesus  the  pers<?cutor  of  Pilate?  Did  Paul  iH»r- 

secute  the  wt»rship|H.*rs  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  or  the  ht*athen  of  Ico- 
niuiii,  or  those  who  stoned  him  at  Lystra?  Jiy  whose  intolerance  was 
it,  that,  for  three  hundred  yeiirs,  the  Christian  church  was  continually 
overflowed  with  the  blood  of  her  martyrs?  Did  the  multitudes  who 
pt'rished  for  Christ's  sake,  under  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  the  sword  of 
the  gladiator,  and  the  screws  of  the  ruck — did  they  persecute  the 
heathen  priests,  and  jieople,  and  magistrates — Nero,  and  Trajan,  and 
Diocletian — with  their  proconsuls,  and  governors,  and  executioners? 
1  grant,  that  in  the  l^niM*  of  centuries  the  guilt  of  jK'rsccution  did  at- 
^ch  to  the  church.  Christian  iHiwers,  and  ministers,  and  |>eoj)le  have, 
>n  various  ages,  be«*n  justly  liable  to  this  lamentable  charge.  Rut  who 
does  not  know  that  the  church,  bi*foreever  she  U'gan  to  |H*rsecule,  hud 
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manifestly  degenerated  fnun  the  purity  of  the  G<»spt*l,  and  Untune 
deeply  |>oisonr<l  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  havinjr  her  chief  place* 
iK'cupied  hv  such  iiuMi  as  infidels  know  were  not  influenced  hy  vital 
('hristianitv  ?  Who  is  so  hliinl  as  not  to  see,  that  wherever  such  evil* 
have  existeil  ainon^  any  ])eople  called  ("nristians,  they  have  Uvn  Ih*- 
cause  those  ]u*ople  had  so  little  of  the  s])irit  (»f  the  (lospel,  ami  not  lie- 
cause  they  hud  any  of  it  ?  They  have  la'cn  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
religion  professed  hy  such  jhtsoiis  ;  the  fruits  of  their  own  native  dis¬ 
positions,  coinhined  with  the  character  of  the  aj;es  they  livtnl  in,  as¬ 
similating;  them  thus  far  to  infidels,  who  have  always  been  pers<'cut«rs 
in  proportion  to  their  power.  True  ('hristianity  desires  and  net*ds  no 
effort  <»f  soctilar  power  to  advance  her  muse.  Slieasks  hut  one  favour: 
lihvriy  to  preach  the  tronL  Her  whole  dependence  is  <in  “the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  Spirit.”  “  ('W  giveth  the  increase.**  * 

yU  I  lvalue  f  pp.  317—320. 

Wc  have  been  much  ])lease(l  with  Dr.  Morisoirs  far  less  elaK). 
rate,  hut  yet,  adroit  and  able  ‘  caveat  aj;ainst  infidelity.'  It  is 
skilfully  adapted  to  strike  and  fix  attention,  where  a  more  copious 
and  laboured  aroument  would  not  Ik*  suited  to  the  hahits  of 
thought,  or  to  the  frivolity  of  mind,  gc  nerally  found  associated 
with  scepticism.  It  is  divided  into  two  ])arts.  3'he  first  mm- 
]>rises  ‘  a  ]>ortraiture  of  modern  sce]>ticisiu,'  in  its  essential  de¬ 
formity  and  its  ]>ractical  effects  ;  sketched  rather  too  ra])iiUy  and 
slightlv.  3'he  second  part,  which  is  the  more  valuable  portion, 
com])rises  six  chapters;  I.  'I'he  com])arative  (Vedit  due  to  the 
(’onclusions  of  Sceptics  and  of  (’hristians.  II.  Experimental 
Test  of  ('hristianity.  III.  llrief  Survey  of,  1.  The  Internal 
Kvitlence;  2.  The  i'.xternal  h'.vidence.  IN'.  On  the  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  'rransmission  of  the  Sacred  Hooks.  V.  On  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  VI.  ro])ular  Objections  to  the  full  Ins])iration 
of  the  Scri])tures  considered.  All  these  subjects  are  touched  up¬ 
on  within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  ])ages,  in  an  extremely 
concise,  but  not  superficial  manner  :  striking  extracts  from  works 
of  reputation  are  interwoven  with  the  text ;  and  others,  as  well  as 
nderences  to  sources  of  fuller  information,  are  given  in  the  shape 
of  notes.  This  ‘  Hrief  Statement '  may  be  considered  as,  in  fact, 
a  judicious  and  ]»o])ular  abridgement  of  the  ('hristian  Evidences, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  effectively  useful.  Dr. 
iM orison  assigns  the  following  reason  for  lK*ginning  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidences,  which  appears  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

‘  I  do  not  think,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  infidels  them¬ 
selves  have  written,  that  the  most  sucivssful  methml  of  assailing  them 
is  to  iM'gin  with  a  tliseussion  of  the  external  evidencm  the  pispt‘1. 
From  their  general  ignorance  of  the  character  of  Hevelation  itself,  and 
from  its  marked  adaptation,  when  examined,  to  pnaluce  conviction  of  its 
divira*  origin,  I  rutlier  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  demanding  the 
lielief  of  a  srt'ptic  u|>on  the  mere  pn^sentation  of  its  external  creden- 
iials  Ue^i(le?>,  there  ib  :  carcely  any  object  to  lie  achieved  hy  this  mode 
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of  procedure,  ^liich  is  not  t'qually  well  answered  by  the  method  of 
artruiiiff  the  truth  of  Scripture  fmm  an  examination  of  its  o\vn  contents. 
Asstiredly  the  divine  authority  of  the  heavenly  nu'ssenp'rs  may  lie 
veritied  as  much  by  what  they  say,  as  by  any  other  circumstanct^ 
whatMH'ver  ;  and  if  the  real  ]>ower  of  conviction  lies  in  their  messa^t', 
it  si*enis  but  right  to  try  its  ethcacy.*  pp.  (ill— 

In  touching  mxni  ‘  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  liooks',  it  is 
a  strange  omission,' that  the  valiufble  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  should 
not  be  referred  to.  Vpon  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  Dr.  Mo- 
rison  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Haldane,  the  advocate  of  a 
‘verbal  inspiration  \  which,  as  explained  by  Mr.  H.,  involves  a 
solecism  :  it  would  not  be  inspiration,  but  dictation.  We  cannot 
but  think  it  was  going  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  intrixluce,  in 
such  a  work,  a  mere  theory  as  to  the  vunie  of  insjnration.  ^Ve 
hold  the  plenary’  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings  as  firmly  as 
Dr.  M. ;  and  we  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion  •,  in  what 
sense  we  conceive  it  must  have  Ihtu  ‘  virtually  verbal Init  wc 
dt>  not  agree  with  him  and  bis  lay  doctor  as  to  the  mnnnrr  in 
which  tbev  arc  so  confident  that  the  lioly  men  were  moved  to 
speak  ami  to  write  by  the  Holy  (ihost.  The  statements  of 
Dr.  Wo(k1s,  and  the  dogmas  of  Mr.  Haldane,  are  at  mutual 
variance;  and  yet  Imth  writers  are  cited  with  approbation,  lii 
treating  of  the  Kx]>erimental  Kvidence,  Dr.  M.  is  in  bis  element ; 
and  we  must  select  from  this  chapter,  a  striking  citation  from 
llaxtcr,  and  some  admirable  remarks  with  which  it  is  followetl  up. 

*  “  I  think,’*  said  the  g<K>d  and  great  Richard  Raxter,  “  that  in  the 
hearing  and  reading  (»f  the  Bible,  (iikI’s  spirit  often  so  concurreth,  as 
that  the  w  ill  itself  should  l)e  touched  with  an  internal  gust  and  savour 
of  the  goo<lness  contained  in  the  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
understanding  w  itli  an  internal  irradiation,  which  breeds  such  a  certain 
apjirehension  of  the  variety  of  it,  us  nature  gives  men  of  natural  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  this,  increased  by  more  ex|)erieiice 
and  love,  doth  hold  most  Christians  faster  to  Christ  than  naked  reason¬ 
ings  could  do.  And  were  it  not  for  this,  unltMirned,  ignonint  {HTsons 
were  still  in  danger  of  apostacy  by  every  subtle  caviller  that  aH.HaultH 
them.  And  1  Indieve  that  all  true  Christians  have  this  kind  of 
internal  knowledge  from  a  suitableness  of  the  truth  and  gocKlness  of 
the  gos{K‘l  to  their  now  quickened,  illuminattHl,  and  sanctified  souls." 

*  I-H't  no  one  venture  to  reject  Christianity,  then,  who  has  never  made 
it  the  subject  of  intense  regard,  in  connexion  with  the  exigencies  which 
press  upon  his  ow'n  condition  and  prosjH'cts.  It  can  Ik?  l)ut  ill  under- 
!»t<MMi  by  the  man  who  has  never  looked  at  it  in  its  adaptation  to  his 
^wn  cojic.  It  is  an  individual,  as  w'ell  as  a  general  remedy;  and  the 
tnie  study  of  Christianity  is  the  examination  of  its  coincidence  with 
the  wants  and  w’ishes,  the  hoj>es  and  fears,  which  press  upon  every 
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win  anil  ilaiiphtor  of  Ailani.  For  the  want  of  this  close  ins|)ection  of 
the  iruliviilual  aim  of  (’hristianity,  it  is  to  Ih*  feared  that  thousands 
either  reject  it,  or  are  utterly  inditferent  to  it.  Hut  how  coutrar?  is 
all  this  to  the  spirit  of  true  science,  which  rejects  nothing,  and  admits 
nothing,  hut  upon  actual  experiment. 

‘  Let  (’hristianity  he  fairly  put  to  the  test — let  it  la?  taken  home 
with  unhesitating  contidence  to  the  heart — let  its  divine  remedies  1h* 
applied  to  the  distempered  mind — let  its  proffered  influence  l)e 
implored — let  its  true  chanicter  as  a  restorative  system  be  fully  and 
im]>artiallv  tried  ;  and  then,  should  it  after  all  fail  to  impart  |H*ac*e,  to 
heal  the  maladv  of  the  soul,  to  answer  its  own  professed  designs,  let  it 
Ik*  held  up  to  t'hat  obloquy  which  it  deserves. 

*  But  where  is  the  man  who  ever  lM‘t<H)k  himself  to  Christianity  with¬ 
out  finding  it  to  be  the  refuge  of  his  weary  mind  }  Who  could  ever, 
ujH>n  actual  trial,  charge  it  with  a  lack  of  faithfulness  to  its  own  pre¬ 
tensions  ?  Whoever  embraced  its  animating  hojH*s  without  hnaing 
them  prinluctive  of  |M*ace,  and  purity,  and  joy  ?  Who  ever  l)ecame  a  true 
('hristian  without  ftvling  the  self-evidencing  ]Mnver  of  the  gospel? 
Who  ever  Indieved  on  the  Son  of  God  without  having  prinif,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  the  Bible  is  true  ?  Who  ever  made  actual  trial  of 
(’hristianity  without  finding  it  to  Ik*  the  **  wisdom  of  GihI,  and  the 
|M)wer  of  GikI,*’ to  the  salvation  of  his  soul?  Who  ever  knew  the 
truth  08  it  is  in  Jesus  without  Inking  made  free  by  it  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  and  the  iMunlage  of  corruption  ?  The  man  who  is  a  genuine 
l)eliever,  is  as  fully  conscious  as  he  is  of  existence,  that  (’hristianity  is 
no  cunningly  devised  fable.  It  has  established  its  throne  in  the  deep- 
seati'd  convictions  of  his  heart.  He  has  felt  the  tmnsformation  it  has 
wrought :  “old  things  are  passed  awav  ;  lH*hold  all  things  are  l)ecome 
new."  His  entire  character  has  l)een  favourably  affected  by  it.  Upon 
his  once  glmuny  path  it  hath  shed  the  light  of  immortality,— it  has 
taught  him  to  “  rejoici*  even  in  tribulation," — it  has  changed  all  the 
as|K*cts  of  life,  by  throwing  over  them  the  hues  of  eternity,— it  has 
conferred  on  him  a  reality  of  happiness  which  the  whole  creation  had 
no  |K>wer  of  imparting.  In  his  own  j)erson  he  Wholds  a  monument  of 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  which  forbids  him  for  ever  to 
doubt.  By  other  evidences,  indeed,  his  faith  is  confirmed  ;  but  in  his 

{>e:ic«*  of  mind,  in  that  “  ho|H'  which  is  full  of  immortality,"  and  in  the 
leavenward  In'-aring  of  his  once  earthly  character,  he  is  enabled  to  feci 
that  (’hristianity  is  no  “  cunningly  devised  fable."  *  pp.  ()4 — (kk 

The  last  work  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  production  of  a  learned 
layman,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  It  is  an  ‘attempt  to 
‘  state  clearly  and  concisely  the  leading  evidences  for  the  truth 
*  of  (’hristianity  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  strong  argu¬ 
ments,  and  ]dacing  these  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  ;  and 
it  is  offered  *  more  especially  to  the  notice  of  those  who,  though 
'  well  aix^uainted  with  secular  affairs  and  scientific  truth,  have 
‘  not  given  the  subject  of  Revelation  that  attention  which  its 
‘  paramount  im|H>rtance  deinands.'  The  general  plan  will  be 
seen  from  the  (’ontents. 
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*  Ch.  1.  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Relii^ion.  Ch.  II.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament:  1. 
Statement  of  the  Argument.  2.  Of  the  Ancient  Versions.  3.  Of  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament.  4.  Testimony  of  Celsus.  5.  Tes- 
tiinonv  of  Porphyn'.  t).  Testimony  of  Julian.  7*  Testimony  of  the 
Fathers.  H.  Internal  Kvidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  NVw  Tes¬ 
tament.  Ch.  III.  Of  Prophecy.  Ch.  IV.  Of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  Paul,  as  affording  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Ch.  V.  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Gos]>el  History.  Notes.* 

Some  of  the  strong  points  of  evidence  to  which  ])rominence  is 
here  given,  are  such  as  arc  not  usually  dwelled  u]K)n  ;  but  different 
individuals  arc  more  forcibly  impressed,  some  with  this,  others  with 
that  argument ;  and  Mr.  Gyles  has  probably  heen  guided  in  his 
selection,  either  by  what  he  has  found  most  conducive  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  own  faith,  or  by  what  he  deems  best  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  volume  is 
designed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  ju¬ 
dicious  citations,  which,  if  they  detract  from  the  originality,  do 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  l>ook.  It  may  serve,  indeed,  to  sug¬ 
gest,  what  we  think  would  be  found  a  highly  instructive  exercise, 
and  which  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  enforcing 
ii})on  all  young  students;  namely,  a  compilation,  for  their  private 
use,  of  those  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  appear 
the  most  striking  and  conclusive  to  their  own  minds,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  authorities.  The  order  is  immaterial :  if  each  ex¬ 
tract  were  headed,  an  index  would  serve  the  purjiose  of  arrange¬ 
ment. 

In  the  notes  to  IMr.  Gyle.s’s  volume,  we  find  a  very  remarkable 
passage  extracted  from  Adam  Smith’s  “  Theory  of  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments,’’  edition  of  1759;  which  is  renderetl  still  more  remarkable 
l>y  its  sttppressiim  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  is,  that  ‘  the  Author 
‘  probably  thought  he  was  approaching  too  nearly  the  confines  of 
‘  theological  discussion.’  He  adds:  ‘  That  it  expressed  his  real 
‘  sentiments,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.’  The  apology 
is  ingenious,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  The  passage,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason  suppressed,  is  well  deserving  of  being  preserved ;  and 
as  it  is  ])robabiy  new  to  most  of  our  refers,  we  shall  transfer  it 
to  our  pages. 

*“lf  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments,  we  are  apt  to  fear,  lest 
before  the  holiness  of  God,  vice  should  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of 
punishment,  than  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  virtue  can 
ever  seem  to  Ik;  of  reward.  Man,  when  about  to  appi*ar  iK'forc  a  Being 
<»f  intinitc  ]KTfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his  ow’n  merit, 
or  in  the  ini|K?rf»*ct  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  In  the  nresence  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  may  often  justly  elevate  himself,  and  may 
often  have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  own*  character  and  conduct. 
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conipareil  tt)  the  still  jjreiiter  imiHTfection  of  theirs.  8ut  the  case  u 
quite  <litferent  when  alsMit  to  ti|q)eur  before  his  infinite  Creator.  To 
such  a  Hein^,  he  Ciiii  scarce  imagine,  that  his  littleness  and  wt*akne8i 
should  ever  s4*ein  io  Ik*  the  |)ro|K*r  ol)ject,  either  of  esteem  or  of  reuTird. 
lint  he  can  easily  ctniceive,  Imw  the  numlKTless  violations  i>f  duty,  of 
which  l»e  has  Ikcii  piilty,  should  render  him  the  pniper  object  of 
aversion  and  punishment  ;  neither  can  he  see  any  reason  why  the 
divine  indipuition  should  not  la*  let  hnise  without  any  restraint,  upon 
so  vile  an  insect,  as  he  is  sensible  that  he  himself  must  ap|H*ar  to  be. 
If  he  wmild  still  hoju*  for  happiness,  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
demand  it  from  the  justice,  but  that  he  must  entreat  it  fnun  the  mercy 
of  (iml.  He|H*ntance,  sorrow,  humiliation,  c<mtrition  at  the  thou^^ht  of 
his  past  conduct,  are,  u|H»n  this  account,  the  sentiments  which  b^mr 
him,  and  seem  to  Ik*  the  only  nunins  which  he  luis  left  for  ap|)eivsin|^ 
that  wrath  which,  he  knows,  he  has  justly  provoked.  He  even  dis¬ 
trusts  the  etlicacy  of  all  thesi*,  and  naturally  fears,  lest  the  wisdom  of 
(mmI  should  not,  like  the  weakness  of  man,  l)e  prevailed  upon  to  spare 
the  crime,  by  the  most  im|>ortunate  lamentations  of  the  criminal. 
Sumc  other  intercession ,  stpme  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atonement,  he 
imagines,  must  he  made  for  him,  lK*yond  what  he  himself  is  capable  of 
making,  lH*fore  the  purity  of  the  divine  justice  can  Ik?  reconciled  to  his 
manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  coincide,  in  evertf  re- 
sfH'ct,  with  those  (original  anticipations  of  nature  ;  and,  ns  they  teach 
us  how'  little  we  can  dep^'iid  u|>on  the  imperfection  of  our  ow’ii  virtue, 
HO  they  shew  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  tne  most  {KiwH'rful  interci'ssion 
has  bt*en  made,  and  that  the  most  dreadful  atonement  lias  lK*en  paid 
for  our  manifold  transgressions  and  iniquities."  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  P.  2(H,  et  seq.' 

At  page  218,  we  meet  with  a  note  wliich  our  readers  will,  wc 
think,  thank  us  for  transerihing. 

‘  The  Centurion  and  the  soldiers  nui.st  unavoldablv  have  lieard  the 
titles  which  our  Lord  assumed,  mentioned  by  way  of  mockery  or 
accusiitiou;  es|H*cially  the  title,  “  Son  of  (nHl,"  We  read  (Matt,  xxvii. 
4P)  that  they  cried  out,  “If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Cod,  come  down  from 
the  cross."  And  again  (v.  48.)  “  He  trusted  in  GihI  ;  let  him  deliver 
him  now,  if  he  will  have  him  :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  Cod" 
And  the  force  of  the  exclamation  is  this:  Truly  he  i.s  that  august  per¬ 
son,  “  the  Son  of  (iimI,"  which  he  declared  himsi'lf  to  be.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  commentator  has  put  this  obvious  construction  on  tlic 
]i;isHage.* 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Ilaron  Cuvier,  Hy  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly 
Mrs.  T.  Kd.  Rowdich).  Hvo.  pp.  332.  Portrait.  London, 

I  p  wc  were  disposed  to  wish  that  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of 
*  this  illustrious  savant^  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  the  ud- 
presuining  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Lit  explains  the  circumstance* 
that,  in  a  manner,  devolved  ujion  her  llie  honourable  oflice  of  the 
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hioprapher,  would  render  it  alike  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  im. 
pute  presumption  to  her  for  undertaking  it,  or  to  criticise  with 
fastidiousness  her  ]>orformanee.  On  the  eontrar\',  we  feel  under 
obligation  to  her  for  bringing  Ix'fort'  the  English  public  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  authentic  account  of  her  distinguished  friend. 

(\ivier  is  a  name  which  has  iH'Comc  identified  with  science, 
and,  like  those  of  Linnjeus,  Huffon,  and  Davy,  must  share  in  the 
immortality  of  the  knowledge  which  he  contrihutetl  so  greatly  to 
ativance.  But  Cuvier  was  not  only  distinguishe<l  as  a  man  of 
K’iciKH' :  his  accomplisheii  mind  and  estimable  character  rendered 
him  an  ornament  of  society,  the  centre  of  the  scK'ial  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  and  the  object  of  affectionate  regret  and  vener¬ 
ation. 

George  Leopold  Christian  Frederic  Dagolx'rt  Cuvier  was  bom, 
Aug.  23,  17^9,  at  Montlndiard,  a  small  town  in  Alsace,  which 
then  formed  part  of  the  territory’  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
family  came  originally  from  a  village  of  the  Jura,  which  still  Ix^ars 
the  name  of  Cuvier,  and  settled  at  Montbeliard  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  The  father  of  Cuvier  served  with  distinction*in  a 
Swiss  regiment  in  the  employ  of  France,  and  retired,  after  forty 
years'  service,  with  a  small  }K*n8ion,  to  Montlndiard,  where  he  w’as 
made  commandant  of  artillery.  At  fifty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
young  lady,  by  whom  he  had  three  s<ms.  The  eldest  died  an  in¬ 
fant,  l>efore  the  birth  of  George,  the  second  son,  whose  feeble  consti¬ 
tution  in  infancy  is  ascril)ed  to  the  shock  sustained  by  his  mother. 
To  the  watchful  tenderness  of  this  excellent  woman,  he  was  in¬ 
debted  both  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  for  the  formation 
of  bis  mind  and  character  ;  and  to  his  latest  years,  amid  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  occupations  of  his  active  career,  he  cherished  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  her  memory.  Among  other  traits,  it 
is  mentioned,  that  he  delighted  in  lieing  surrounded  with  the 
flowers  she  had  preferred ;  ‘  and  whoever  placed  a  Imuquet  of  red 
‘stocks  in  his  study,  was  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  his  most  afl’ec- 
‘  tionate  thanks  for  bringing  him  the  favourite  flower.''  His 
early  education  ap|>ear8  to  have  devolved  wholly  upon  his  mo¬ 
ther. 

*  She  guided  him  in  his  religious  duties;  taught  him  to  read  fluently 
at  the  age  of  four  years  ;  to<>k  him  every  morning  to  an  elementary 
'‘chool,  and,  although  herself  ignorant  of  Latin,  so  scrupulously  made 
him  rejK'at  his  lessons  to  her,  that  he  was  always  better  prepared  with 
His  tasks  than  any  other  boy  at  the  school.  She  made  him  draw  under 
Her  own  ins{»ection,  and,  by  constantly  furnishing  him  with  the  l)est 
Works  on  history  and  general  literature,  nurtured  that  passion  for 
reading,  that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  became  the  principal 
spring  of  his  intellectual  existence.* 

I 

At  ten  years  of  age,  young  ('uvier  was  placed  in  a  gymnasium, 
voi..  X. - N.S.  i»  0 
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where  he  spent  four  years  in  aajuiring  I.atin  and  Greek,  and  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  liistory,  geography,  and  mathematies. 
Whih*  in  this  school,  his  taste  for  natural  history  was  elicited  by 
the  sight  of  a  (iesner  with  coloured  plates,  in  the  library  of  the 
school,  and  hy  a  complete  copy  of  liuifon  in  the  possession  of  t 
relative  whom  he  fretpiently  visited.  When  twelve  years  old,  he 
had  made  himself  as  familiar  with  the  forms  of  i]uadru]>eds  and 
birds  as  a  first-rate  naturalist,  hy  copying  the  prints,  and  colour¬ 
ing  them,  lie  was  never  without  a  volume  of  lUiffon  in  his 
pocket ;  and  his  youthful  admiration  of  this  elegant  Naturalist 
seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  his  pur¬ 
suits.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  formed  among  his  schoolfellows 
a  juvenile  academy,  of  which  he  was  of  course  chosen  president; 
and  \ipon  the  occtision  of  an  anniversary'  /<7c,  he  composed  and 
delivered  an  oration  in  verse,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  auditory. 
Informed  of  his  promising  abilities,  Duke  Charles  of  Wirtem- 
herg,  when  on  a  visit  to  Nlontlx'diard,  sent  for  him,  and  after 
examining  his  drawings,  announced  his  intention  of  taking  him 
undtT  his  ]mtronage,  and  of  sending  him  free  of  expense  to  the 
university  i)f  Stuttgard.  He  accordingly  entered  that  university 
in  May  173^,  spent  four  years  in  studying  all  that  was 
taught  in  the  highest  classes,  carrying  off*  various  ])rizes,  and  ol>- 
taining  the  honour  of  cheralerie*.  3'he  narrow’ circumstances 
of  his  parents  rendering  it  necessary'  that  he  should  now  main¬ 
tain  himself,  on  leaving  Stuttgard,  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor 
in  a  Protestant  family  at  (\aen  in  Normandy,  although  at  that 
time  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

*  While  with  the  family  of  the  Count  d’Hericy,  M.  Cu\ner  saw'  all 
the  nobility  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  he  acquired  the  forms  nnd 
inunners  of  the  lR*st  scH’iety,  and  In'came  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Nor  w'os  his  favourite  study  ftdlow’ed 
with  less  ardour  in  consequence  of  finding  himsedf  surrounded  hy  new 
friends  nnd  new'  duties.  A  long  sojourn  on  the  lH»rders  of  the  sea,  first 
induced  him  to  study  marine  animals;  but,  without  lMM)ks,  and  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement,  he  confine<l  himself  to  the  objects  more  immetliately 
within  his  reach.  It  was  at  this  periml  also,  (June  171^1>  to 
that  M>me  Terebratulm  having  lieen  dug  up  near  Fecamp,  the  thought 
struck  him  of  com|mring  fossil  with  recent  8j)ecies ;  and  the  casual 


•  *  At  the  moment  of  entering  the  academy,  he  w'as  ignorant  of  (»er- 
man  ;  but,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  secured  the  prize  for  that  tongue. 
He  always  retained  the  faculty  of  stKmking  this  language,  to  which 
he  addinl  Italian,  in  both  of  which  he  converse<l  fluently.  He  read 
sevenil  others,  and,  among  them,  English ;  his  inability  to  s{)eak  which, 
1  have  often  heard  him  regret.’  p.  271. 
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dissection  of  a  Calinar  led  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  Mollusca, 
which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  development  of  his  great 
views  on  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

‘  The  class  called  W»rmes  by  Linnaeus,  included  all  the  inferior 
animals,  and  was  left  by  him  in  a  stiite  of  the  greatest  confusion.  It 
was  hv  these,  the  lowest  bt*ings  in  creation,  that  the  young  naturalist 
first  distinguished  himself:  he  examined  their  organisation,  classed 
them  into  different  groupies,  and  arninged  them  according  to  their 
imtural  athnities.  lie  committed  his  observations  and  thoughts  to 
|):i[HT,  and,  unknown  to  himself  at  that  time,  laid  the  basis  of  that 
iKMiutiful  fabric  which  he  afterwTirds  raised  on  Z(N)logy.  He  wrote 
concerning  them,  to  a  friend :  **  These  manuscripts  are  solely  for  my 
own  use,  and,  doubtless,  contain  nothing  but  what  has  been  done  else¬ 
where,  and  better  established  by  the  natundists  of  the  capital,  for  they 
have  Imtii  made  without  the  aid  of  btHiks  or  collections.**  Nevertheless, 
almost  every  page  of  these  precious  manuscripts  was  full  of  now  facts 
and  enlightened  views,  which  were  sujH'rior  to  almost  all  that  had  yet 
a|)|H*ared.  A  little  society  met  every  evening  in  the  town  of  Valmont, 
near  the  chateau  de  Fiquainville,  belonging  to  the  Count  d’llericy,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  agricultural  topics.  j\I.  *rcssier  was  often 
present  at  these  meetings,  who  had  fled  from  the  reign  of  terror  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  concealed  under  the  title  and  ofhee  of  surgeon  to  a 
n^giment,  then  quartered  at  Valmont.  He  H{N>ke  so  well,  and  seemed 
80  entirely  master  of  the  subject,  that  the  young  secretary  of  the 
society,  INI.  Cuvier,  recognised  him  ns  the  author  of  the  articles  on 
agriculture  in  the  Encyclopedic  Meth(»dique. 

‘On  saluting  him  as  such,  31.  Tessier,  whose  title  of  Abb/»  had 
rendered  him  suspected  at  Paris,  exclaimed,  “  I  am  known,  then,  and 
const'quently  lost.” — “Lost!”  replied  31.  Cuvier;  “no;  you  are 
henceforth  the  object  of  our  most  anxious  care.**  This  circumstance 
led  to  an  intimacy  between  the  two;  and  by  means  of  31.  Tessier, 
M.C  'uvier  entered  into  correspondence  with  sevenil  savnns,  to  whom 
he  sent  his  observations,  e8]M‘cially  Lainethrie,  Olivier,  De  la  CejH‘de, 
(iiM)tfroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  31illin  cle  Orand  3Iaison.  Through  their  in- 
rtuence,  and  from  the  memoirs  published  in  several  learned  journals,  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  where  endeavours  were  making  to  re-establish  the 
literary  institutions  overthrown  by  the  Hevidution,  and  where  it  was 
reasonable  to  supptise  that  he  would  hnd  the  means  of  placing  himsedf. 
In  the  spring  of  IJP^#  he  olK*yed  the  invitation  <»f  his  Parisian  friends, 
and,  by  the  influence  of  31.  3Iillin,  was  up{M)inted  membre  de  la  Com¬ 
mission  des  Arts,  and,  a  short  time  after,  professor  at  the  central  school 
of  the  Pantheon.  For  this  school  he  composed  his  “  Tableau  ^demen- 
taire  de  I’llistoire  naturelle  des  Animaux  ;*’  which  work  contained  the 
first  mcth<KiicaI  writing  on  the  class  Vermes  that  had  been  given  to  the 
World.  His  great  desire,  however,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  3Iuseutn 
of  Natural  History,  the  collections  in  which  could  enable  him  to  realise 
his  scientific  views.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  31. 
31crtrud  was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  chair  of  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  ttt  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and,  finding  himself  t<Hi  far  advanced 
in  yean  to  hdlow  a  study  which  had  hitherto  been  foreign  to  his  pur- 
J'uits,  consented,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  particularly  3131,  de 
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Jussieu «  (liMitfrov*  ami  I)e  la  cle,  to  associate  M.  (aivier  uith  him 
ill  his  duties.  This  assiHriation  was  exactly  what  ISI.  Chivier  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  ohtaiiiiii;;  ;  ami  no  s(N»ner  was  he  si'ttled  in  the  Jardiii  des 
IMantes,  as  the  assistant  of  M.  Mertrml,  July,  ITlh'i,  than  he  sent  for 
his  father,  then  nearly  eijrhty  years  of  ajxe,  ami  his  brother,  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier;  his  mother  he  had  unfortunately  lost  in  IJUd.  From  the 
moment  of  his  installation  in  this  new  «»Hice,  M.  Cuvier  ctiminenced 
the  inaoniticent  collection  of  coinparative  anatomy  which  is  now  su 
penerallv  ctdehrattnl.  In  the  lumlK*r-room  of  the  museum  were  four  or 
five  old  skeletons,  collected  by  *M.  l)aulH*nton,  and  ])iled  up  there  by 
M.  de  lluthm.  Taking:  these,'as  it  were,  for  the  foundation,  he  un- 
ceasinjily  pursued  his  object ;  and,  aided  by  some  professors,  opjHised 
by  others,  he  sikui  pive  it  such  a  degrtv  of  imiMirtance  that  no  further 
obstacle  c»»uld  be  raistMl  apiinst  its  progress.  \o  other  pursuit,  no  re¬ 
laxation,  no  absence,  no  legislative  duties,  no  sorrow,  no  illness,  ever 
turned  him  from  this  j;reat  purpcKse ;  and  creatinl  by  him,  it  now  re¬ 
mains  one  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  memory.’  ]»p.  Ill — 24. 

'I'lie  absurd  inaiuuT  (begoinj;  Mrs.  Leo's  pardon)  in  which  the 
materials  of’  this  memoir  are  distributed  into  four  ])ortions,  not 
consecutive,  but  syncbronical,  has  separated  from  the  notice  of 
these  leading  events  of  his  life,  some  interesting  details  and  illus¬ 
trative  anecdotes  which  ought  to  have  In'en  ineor])orated  with  it. 
’I'he  following  additional  ]>ariiculars  relating  to  that  part  of  his 
life  which  was  spent  in  Normandy,  arc  supplied  by  the  funeral 
eulogium  delivered  by  Dr.  Pariset. 

‘  “  A  citizt'ii  of  (’:u*n,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of  natural  history, 
p«KSM*sstHl  a  magnificent  colh'ction  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean: 
the  instant  M.  I’uvier  heard  of  it,  he  fiew' to  ins|H*ct  the  treasures,  and, 
after  several  visits,  he,  by  means  of  his  pencil,  that  ])recious  instrument 
id'  observation  and  memory,  l>ecume  in  his  turn  the  possessor  of  the 
ctdleetioii ;  b»r,  in  natural  history,  the  faithful  represiMitation  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  object  itsidf.  Nearly  six  years  j>assed  in  this  manner, 
terribly,  iiubvd,  to  France  and  Kuroi>e,  but  calmly  and  profitably  to 
M.  Cuvier.  Nevertheless,  the  Uevolution  insinuated  its  jindousies  and 
suspicions  even  ns  far  as  his  alxMle  ;  and,  the  impulse  having  lHH*n 
given  from  the  capital,  one  of  those  soi*ieties,  or  unions,  was  aUmt  to 
Ih'  foniuHl  at  Fecamp,  which  arnuHl  the  pimple  against  themselves,  and 
were  attendeil  with  the  im»st  injurious  consi*cpiences.  M.  (’uvier  saw 
the  danger,  and  repri*HtMited  to  the  owner  of  Fiipiainville,  and  the 
neighUmring  landhohlers,  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  constitute  the 
society  themselves,  'rhis  wisi»  counsid  was  adoptiMl ;  the  wadety  was 
formed  ;  M.  Cuvier  wius  ap|Munted  secretary  ;  and,  instead  of  discussing 
sanguinary  |>iditics  at  its  meeting,  it  devotiHl  itself  sidely  to  agri¬ 
culture.”  1  have  already  related  how  M.  Tessier  hap|H*ne<l  to  have 
taken  n*fuge  in  the  neighlHiurhiMHl,  and  how  he  was  detected  and  ac¬ 
costed  by  M.  Cuvier;  1  have  now  to  add,  from  M.  Parisi’t’s  idoge, 
that,  after  this  gnvting,  they  lH*c;ime  the  greatest  friends;  and  that 
the  ]M'rfi‘ct  confidence  whicK  existinl  betwimn  them,  in  a  measure, 
rendered  them  nece?vs;iry  to  each  other.  “  M.  Tessier  daily  discovered 
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in  his  voun^  friciul  now  talents  ami  |KTfoction8,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  sijjht  i>t*  his  numerous  nnHluctions.  On  the  11th  of  February,  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  M.  de  Jussieu : — ‘  At  the  sight  of  this  young  man, 

1  felt  the  siune  delight  as  the  |)hilos4>pher  who,  when  east  U|sui  an  un¬ 
known  shore,  there  sir>v  tracings  of  gtHunetrical  ligurt's.  M.  Cuvier  is 
a  violet  which  has  hidden  itself  under  the  grass  ;  he  has  great  acquiri'- 
nieiits,  he  makes  plates  f<»r  your  work,  and  1  have  urgtMl  him  to  give 
us  h'Ctures  this  year  on  Isttany.  lie  has  promised  to  do  so,  and  1  con- 
gnitidate  my  pupils  at  the  llitspital  on  his  coinplianct'.  1  question  if 
YOU  i*ould  timi  a  iM'tter  comparative  anatomist,  and  he  is  a  pt'arl  worth 
voiir  picking  uj).  I  assisted  in  drawing  M.  Delamhre  from  his  retriMit, 
ami  1  la'g  ymi  to  help  me  in  taking  M.  Cuvier  from  his,  for  he  is  made 
for  si’ience  and  the  world.*"*  pp.  272 — 274. 

(’uvier's  first  printed  work  was  a  memoir  “  sur  P  Anatomie  de 
la  Patelley^  published  in  1792.  In  1795,  be  l)egan  to  contribute 
H  series  of  valuable  papers  to  the  “  Magazin  I‘!ncvclo|KHlique.'’ 
On  the  formation  of  the  National  Institute  in  17iHi,  although 
known  only  by  bis  scientific  papers,  be  was  made  one  of  its  first 
inembcrs,  and  l)ecame  its  tliiril  secretary  in  rotation.  In  179H, 
he  was  invited  to  form  one  of  the  corps  dc  snrnns  appointed  liy 
Bonaparte  to  attend  the  expedition  to  Kgypt,  but  wisely  preferred 
the  prosecution  of  bis  scientific  labours  at  home. 

In  1B(K),  be  was  a])pointcd  profes.sor  in  the  ‘  College  de  France^ 
where  be  taught  natural  ])bilosopby,  while  be  continued  to  lecture 
on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardin.  In  1802,  Na}H)leon, 
who,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  was  brouglit  into  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  ('uvier,  named  him  one  of  the  six  in8)HX'tors- 
general  ordered  to  establish  public  schools  (lyc^^s)  in  thirty  towns 
of  France.  During  bis  abscuice  on  this  commission,  he  was 
made  perpetual  secretary’  to  the  Class  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the 
Institute.  In  the  following  year,  be  marriiMl  the  widow  of  M, 
Duvauccl,  a  receiver-general  who  bad  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
tile  year  1794. 

‘  This,’  remarks  his  lliographer,  ‘  was  no  match  of  interest ;  for 
Madame  Duvaucel  had  lieeu  wholly  deprived  of  fortune  by  the  Hevi>- 
lutioii,  and  brought. four  children  to  ^1.  Cuvier,  wliom  she  had  liorne 
to  M.  Duvaucel.  But  well  had  M.  Cuvier  judged  of  the  Ijest  mcaiiH 
of  siTuring  domestic  enjovment ;  for  this  lady,  who  is  a  rare  combination 
of  mind,  manners,  and  dis|)osition,  threw’  a  bright  halo  of  happiness 
round  him,  which  was  his  supjxirt  in  suffering,  his  refuge  in  trouble, 
and  a  |M»w’erful  auxiliary,  when  his  heavy  and  im]M»rtant  duties  allowed 
him  to  steal  an  hour  of  rational  and  unrestrained  conversatitui.  IJy 
this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  the  first  of  w’hom,  a  son,  died  a  few 
W’t*ek8  after  his  birth,  and  who  were  all  succt^ively  taken  from  him.* 

pp.  211 

In  1B12,  be  lost  a  daughter,  four  years  of  age,  and  in  tbc  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  a  son  at  tbe  age  of  seven.  Tbis  second  loss  maile  a 
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deep  impression  upon  him,  which  was  never  entirely  effaced;  and 
even  after  tlic  lapse  of  years,  he  never  saw  a  boy  of  that  age  with¬ 
out  considerable  emotion.  Hut  the  last  loss  which  he  had  to  sus¬ 
tain  must  have  l)een  the  most  agonizing, — that  of  a  daughter,  a 
bi'autiful  and  accomplished  young  woman  on  (lie  eve  of  her  bridal 
in  1827. 

‘  Lively  in  every  action,  lovely  in  person  and  manner,  and  rich  in 
her  attainments,  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  who  did  or  did  not  ad¬ 
mire  Clementine  Cuvier;  she  unconsciously  commanded  universal 
homage,  and  secured  its  continuance  hy  her  lowliness  of  heart  and  her 
unfailing  charity*  The  daughter  w'as  worthy  of  the  father:  it  may 
lie  imagiiKHl,  then,  how  that  father  lovetl  her,  and  how  heavy  was  the 
visitation.  Hut  M.  Cuvier,  with  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  had 
always  distinguished  him,  felt  that  he  lived  for  others,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  sink  under  the  hinivy  load  of  grief  im{)osed  on  him. 

♦  With  the  energy  that  might  lie  exj>ected  from  such  a  character,  he 
sought  relief  in  his  duties  ;  and  although  many  a  new'  furrow  ap{Kwed 
on  his  cheek ;  although  his  lieautiful  hair  rapidly  changetl  to  silvery  white¬ 
ness  ;  though  the  attentive  observer  might  catch  the  suppressed  sigh, 
and  the  melancholy  expression  of  the  uplifted  eye,  no  one  of  his  im¬ 
portant  othces  remained  neglected :  his  scientific  devotion  even  in¬ 
creased  ;  his  numerous  proteges  received  the  same  fostering  care,  and 
he  welcomed  strangers  to  his  house  W'ith  his  wonted  urbanity.  It  has 
been  related  by  an  eye-witness,  that,  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Comite 
de  rinterieur  at  which  M.  Cuvier  presided  after  this  event,  and  from 
which  he  had  absente<l  himsedf  tw’o  months,  he  resumed  the  chair  with 
a  firm  and  placid  expression  of  countenance ;  he  listened  attentively 
to  all  the  discussions  of  those  present ;  but  when  it  became  his  turn 
tti  s|MMk,  and  sum  up  all  that  had  passed,  his  firmness  abandoned  him, 
and  his  first  words  w’cre  interrupted  by  tears ;  the  great  legislator 
gave  way  to  the  liereaved  father ;  he  Ixiw'ed  his  head,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  was  heard  to  sob  bitterly.  A  res|H'Ctful  and  pro¬ 
found  silence  reigned  through  the  whole  assembly ;  all  present  had 
known  Clementine,  and  therefore  all  could  understand  and  excuse  this 
deep  emotion.  At  length  M.  Cuvier  raised  his  head,  and  uttered 
these  few'  simple  words : — “  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  ;  I  W'as  a  father, 
and  I  have  lost  all  then,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  resumed  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  with  his  usual  |>erspicuity,  and  pronounced  judgement 
with  his  ordinary  ciilmness  and  justice.*  pp.  43,  44. 

Cuvier  ap|>ears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Napoleon,  who, 
in  1814,  nametl  him  a  Counsellor  of  State.  Louis  XVIII.  con- 
firnietl  him  in  this  high  dignity,  and  employed  him  in  the  tem- 
]K>rary  office  of  commissary  to  the  king. 

*  The  return  of  Napoh»on  for  a  while  Imnished  the  new'  counsellur 
from  his  dignity,  but  he  was  retained  by  the  Kmp«*ror  in  the  Im|H‘rial 
I’niversity.  After  the  hurricane  of  the  lIundnMl  Days,  it  liecame  nc- 
c%*ssary  to  reiiuHlel  both  the  Hoyul  and  Impt'rial  Universities,  and  a 
provisional  su|)crintcndenoe  was  deemeil  necessary.  A  committee  of 
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public  instruction  u'as  created  to  exercise  the  powers  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  grand  master,  the  council,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  University.  M.  Cuvier  made  a  part  of  this  committee,  and 
was  at  once  app<Mnted  to  the  chancellorship,  which  office  he  retained 
till  his  drath,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  op|K)site  prejudices,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  inveterate 
resistance  offered  to  him  as  a  Protestant. 

‘  Fn>m  this  period,  he  took  a  very  active  part,  not  precisely  in  poli¬ 
tical  measures,  properly  so  called,  from  which  he  by  choice  witharew 
himself  as  mucn  as  possible,  but  in  projects  for  laws,  and  every  sort  of 
administration,  whicn  especially  lielong^  to  the  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
terior  attached  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  was  also,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Commissaire  du  Roi,  appointed  for  defending  the  new  or  ame¬ 
liorated  laws  Ix'fore  the  two  Chambers. 

‘In  18111,  M.  Cuvier  was  appiunted  President  of  the  Comit6  de 
linterieur,  l)elonging  to  the  Council  of  State;  an  office  which  he  held 
under  all  changes  of  ministry ;  because,  notwithstanding  its  import¬ 
ance,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  intrigue,  and  only  demands 
order,  unremitting  activity,  strict  impartiality,  and  an  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  administration.  In  this  same 
year,  I^niis  XVIII.,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem,  created  him  a 
liaron,  and  remnitedly  summoned  him  to  assist  in  the  cabinet  councils. 

‘  Twice  had  M.  Cuvier  held  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  when  the  place  could  not  Ihj  conveniently  filled  up,  but  he 
never  received  the  emoluments  of  it;  and,  in  1822,  when  a  Catholic 
bishop  was  raised  to  this  dignity,  he  accepted  the  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  Faculties  of  Protestant  Theology ;  on  assuming  which,  he 
made  conditions,  that  he  should  not  receive  any  pecuniary  reward. 
This  npjxuntmeiit  associated  him  with  the  ministry,  and  gave  him  the 
superintendence,  not  only  of  the  religious,  but  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  his  ow'n  creed,  and  ceased  only  with  his  life,  although  the 
(trand  Masters  were  afterwards  laymen. 

‘  In  1824,  M.  Cuvier  officiated,  as  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Council  of  State,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.;  and,  in  1826,  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  monarch  the  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  de  la  Legion 
d’llonneur.  On  the  Saturday  he  knew  nothing  of  this  compliment; 
and  on  Sunday  it  arrived,  without,  however,  disturbing  him  from  the 
delighted  survey  he  was  taking,  with  his  daughter-in-law,  of  some 
alterations  just  made  in  his  house.  At  this  time  also,  his  former  sove¬ 
reign,  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  appointed  him  Commander  of  his 
Order  of  the  Crown. 

'  In  I827»  to  M.  Cuvier's  Protestant  Grand  Mastership  was  added 
the  management  of  all  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  different  religions 
in  France,  except  the  Catholic,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Interior;  for 
which  increase  of  his  duties  he  also  refused  to  accept  any  emolument.* 

pp.  35,  6 ;  41,2. 

From  another  part  of  the  work,  wc  gather  the  following  fur¬ 
ther  details,  truly  honourable  to  his  character. 

‘  All  the  minor  schools  of  France  were  likewise  the  objects  of  M. 
Cuvier's  earnest  solicitude;  and,  notwithsUnding  the  frustration  of 
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many  of  his  plans.  fn»m  an  obstinate  attachment  to  old  methods, 
.siicceedtil,  by  riMtenittnl  appt^als  to  the  (Juverninent,  in  establishini^ 
among  them  professors  of  history,  living  languages,  and  natural  hi*, 
tory.  In  order  to  further  primary  instruction,  he  caustnl  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  pnivincial  committees  for  superintending  the  schools  of  their 
own  departments ;  thinking  that  emulation  would  thus  In*  excited 
among  those  c-alltHl  to  the  <»tbce,  ctmsi'quently  their  *eal  rinloubled,  and 
their  endeavours  carried  to  a  grnitor  extent.  In  some  provinces,  this 
plan  was  attended  with  the  greatest  success;  but  in  others,  party  spirit 
and  CiiiiM'quent  dissension  paralysed  even  the  most  active/ 

‘  During  M.  I'uvier’s  dirtnrtion  of  the  Protestant  Faculties,  he  lie- 
came  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Hible  Sticiety,  and  caused  the 
cnnition  of  fifty  new  cures,  which  had  very  long  Ikh'ii  w'anting.  The 
pn»t**stant  churches  n*quired  fn'sh  regulation  and  discipline,  and  for 
this  pur|>os«*  In*  eolK*cted  the  opinions  of  the  different  pastors  of  these 
churches,  ])lucing  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  great  c«infi- 
deiice  in  the  counsc'ls  of  ex|H*rience  ;  and  he  had,  in  consi'quence,  drawn 
up  the  plan  of  a  new  law',  which  was  to  have  Ikh'ii  laid  lK»fore  that 
M*Hsion  in  which  he  did  not  live  to  take  his  w*at.  The  fwling  w'ith 
which  the  ministers  of  his  own  religion  generally  view’cd  him,  will  lie 
provtnl  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  discourse  deliven*d  at  his 
fiinenil  by  M.  Ikiissard,  minister  of  the  protestant  church  in  the  Hue 
des  Hillettes.  **  L*t  us  not  forget  those  long  abandoned  chapels  re- 
opencHl  to  tiur  youth  in  the  royal  colleges  ;  let  us  not  forget  the  abuiid- 
luit  distribution  of  religious  and  moral  IsNiks  under  his  su]ierintend- 
enct*.  Now  that  his  voice  is  extinct,  let  us  fervently  ask  of  our  (iod, 
let  us  ask  in  the  name  of  our  dearest  moral  interests,  in  the  name  of 
our  eternal  w'elfare,  to  ruis4*  uj>  other  voici's.  which  may  s])eak  w’ith 
the  same  eloquence*,  the  s;une  wisdom,  and  the  same  authority.  We 
hae’e  lost  him  w  ho,  with  inviolable  attachment,  honoured  the  creed  of 
mir  fon*fathers ;  whose  great  name,  whose  immortal  lalMiurs,  shed  to 
much  lustn*  over  lair  churches  ;  who  burdened  himself  W’ith  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  rights  in  |H*rfi*ct  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  and  with  the  pur- 
€*st  and  most  extensive  bonevolenci*.  What  do  w’e  not  owe  to  that  pe¬ 
netrating  glance  which  revealed  to  him  all  that  was  wanting  in  our 
institutions,  and  under  which  privations  W'e  hud  so  long  gnianed! 
How  many  ameliorations  took  place  in  a  few'  years;  w’ith  what  wis¬ 
dom  and  ch'uritv  he  examined  our  requests;  ana  what  a  new'  order  of 
things  would  have  arisen  at  his  bidding,  had  the  Almighty  suffered 
him  to  continue  among  us  !’*  ’  pp.  ;  2ri3 — 255. 

M.  (.'uvicr  twice  visited  this  country;  the  first  time  in  1818, 
when  he  s))ont  aUiut  six  weeks  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  and  at 
Oxford.  With  the  attentions  he  receivetl,  he  always  expressed 
hiinsidf  highly  gratified.  His  second  visit  was  in  18,*30.  He 
was  on  the  road  to  (’alnis  at  the  moment  that  the  last  revolution 
of  the  three  days  tcMik  place.  'To  return  immediately,  would 
have  lieen  imprudent,  if  not  impracticahle ;  hut,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  Slav  of  six  weeks,  as  he  had  intended,  he  hastened  hack  in 
a  fortnigiit ;  and  *'  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  found 
*  himself,  tinder  the  government  of  the  Citizen-King,  in  |>os- 
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*  »r$sion  of  all  his  honours,  his  dignities,  and  his  important  func- 
‘  lions.’ 

In  1832,  Baron  C'uvicr  was  created,  by  order  of  I.ouis  Phi. 
lippe,  a  peer  of  France ;  and  his  ap|>ointment  to  the  presidency 
of  the  C'ouncil  of  State  waited  only  for  the  roval  signature,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  whi^  gradually  spread 
through  the  whole  system,  till  the  action  of  the  lungs  was 
su^pped  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  (May  13th),  he  expired  without  a 
ilriiggle,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

()f  the  merit  and  value  of  Cuvier's  contributions  to  science, 
we  shall  not  here  affect  to  speak.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
earliest  publication.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  published  his 
Elementar}'  View  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,  comprising 
an  outline  of  the  lectures  he  delivered  at  the  Pantheon,  in  which 
he  introduced  a  new’  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  foundr 
ed  on  more  exact  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  varieties 
which  exist  in  anatomical  structure.  In  1802,  he  published, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Dumeril  and  Duvemay,  his 
Lessons  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  two  volumes  octavo:  these 
were  afterwards  extended  to  five.  In  1812,  first  ap)x*ared,  in 
four  quarto  volumes,  his  most  important  work,  and  that  which 
will  form  the  most  imperishable  monument  of  his  fame;  entitled, 
“  Ri'chervhes  sur  les  Ossemens  FossiiesJ^  In  this  work,  he  has 
iinlK)dii*d  the  results  of  very  extensive  researches  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  field  of  inquiiy’,  relating  to  the  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  animals,  found  in  rocky  or  alluvial  formations.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  entire  skeleton  is  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  Cuvier's 
profound  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  p.'irticular  species  to  which  the  fragment  must  have  belonged, 
and  to  re-construct,  or  restore,  as  it  were,  the  whole  animal.  In 
this  way,  he  is  considered  to  have  made  us  acquainted  with  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  species  previously  unknown.  The  preliminary 
discourse  is  a  masterly  exjx>8itidn  of  the  revolutions  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  8up]>osed  to  have  undergone.  This  has 
Ixen  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ;  and  the 
English  translation  by  Professor  Jameson,  published  under  the 
title  of  “  I^ssay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  ",  has  gone  through 
several  editions. 

In  181 7  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Hegne  Animal'**^ 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  one  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  naturalist  Latreiile.  In  the  same  year,  was  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  ‘  Researches',  enlarged  to  five  volumes  ;  and 
in  1821,  the  work  was  extended  to  seven  volumes,  illustrated  by 
iWd  cn*Tnivings.  In  conjunction  with  M.  V  alenciennes,  Cuvier 
had  ])ruje  -ted  a  general  work  on  Fishes,  which  it  was  calculated 
*ould  extend  to  twenty  volumes.  Eight  only  have  appeared, 
nwing  to  the  embarrassments  among  the  Parisian  booksellers  in 
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1830,  vhich  8us|)ended  the  publication  ;  but  a  great  mass  of  mt. 
terials  for  its  continuation  has  been  collected.  In  addition  to 
these  great  undertakings,  ^1.  Cuvier  had  been  for  years  collecting 
materials  for  a  complete  system  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  be 
illustrated  by  drawings  from  nature,  above  a  thousand  of  which 
have  been  executed,  many  by  his  own  hand,  llesides  these  works, 
and  many  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  scientific  societies,  he 
published  a  History  of  the  l^rogress  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
from  1789  to  18*27,  volumes  octavo,  which  evince  both 

original  genius  and  extensive  erudition.  As  Per|)etual  Secretary 
of  the  Institute  for  two  and  thirty  years,  it  devolved  upn  him 
to  pronounce  the  customary  elogium  u|K)n  deceased  members  of 
that  Inxly.  These  are  collected  in  three  octavo  volumes,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  to  the  wide 
range  of  his  attainments.  When  to  these  literary  lal)ours  we  add 
the  immense  quantity  of  business  which  passed  through  his  hands 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
his  other  legislative  and  official  capacities,  his  industry  apjiears 
scarcely  less  astonishing  than  his  versatility  of  talent.  His 
manner  as  a  speaker  was  very  impressive ;  and  his  ready  and  na¬ 
tural  eloquence,  together  with  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind,  com¬ 
manded  attention.  Y  et,  in  council,  he  was  a  patient  listener, 
never  forward  with  his  opinion ;  in  conversation,  instructive,  un¬ 
affected,  and  accessible  to  all.  lie  was  a  rigid  economist  of  his 
own  time,  and  so  considerate  of  the  time  of  others,  that  he  would 
never  send  away  a  |ktsou  who  called  to  transact  business  with 
him  at  an  unex]>ectetl  or  inconvenient  hour;  saying,  that  one  who 
lived  so  far  off  (he  resided  at  the  Jardin)  had  no  right  to  deny 
himself. 

*  The  benevolence  of  M.  ('uvier  was  evinced  in  every  form  by  which 
it  could  Ik*  serviceable  to  others ;  and  students  themselves  have  told 
me,  that  he  has  fi»und  them  out  in  their  retreats,  where  advice,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  |H'cuniary  assistance  were  all  freely  liestowed.  Fre¬ 
quently  did  his  friends  tux  him  w  ith  his  generosity,  as  a  sort  of  im¬ 
prudence  ;  hut  his  reply  would  lie, — **  Do  not  scold  me,  I  will  not  buy 

so  many  books  this  year.’*  Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  me  of  hii 

•  •  • 

purse  iHMiig  made  a  resource,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  science,  but 
for  those  who  had  Hed  to  Fnince  to  avoid  ruin  in  their  own  country; 
but  even  my  anxiety  to  make  known  all  ^I.  Cuvier's  g(H)d  qualities 
ought  not  to  interfere  w’ith  the  sacredness  of  private  misfortune.  In 
bis  endeavours  to  do  good,  he  was  alw'ays  most  ably  seconded  by  the 
females  of  his  family,  whos4‘  active  benevolence  has  called  upon  them 
many  a  blessing  from  the  hearts  they  have  cheered  by  their  kindness 
and  bounty. 

*  A  very  remarkable  and  a  very*  prominent  feature  in  M.  Cuvier’s 
character,  was  a  decidetl  aversion  to  ridicule  or  severity  when  speaking 
of  others :  he  not  only  wholly  abstained  from  satin*  himself,  but  wholly 
discouraged  it  in  those  around  him,  whoever  they  might  be ;  and  was 
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Dfver  for  one  instant  cheateil  into  a  toleration  of  it,  however  brilliant 
the  wit,  or  however  droll  the  light  in  which  it  was  placed ;  and  the 
only  sharpness  of  expression  which  he  allowed  to  himself,  was  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  indulged  in  sarcasm.  On  hearing  me  repeat  some  mali- 
ciouK  observations  made  by  a  person  celebrated  for  his  vrit  and  talent — 
not  living  aware  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words  1  quoted,  and 
having  btHjn  very  much  amused  with  the  conversation— Cuvier  in- 
suntlv  assumed  a  gravity  and  seriousness  which  almost  alarmed  me, 
and  then  solemnly  bade  me  bewTire  of  the  false  colouring  which  I  was 
but  t(Ki  apt  to  receive  from  the  wrson  in  question  ;  but  fearing  I  should 
feel  hurt,  he  instantly  resumed  nis  kindness  of  manner,  and  lamented 
that  the  real  goodness  of  heart,  the  grt»at  abilities,  and  power  of  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  partiality,  in  my  friend,  should  so  often  be  obscured  by 
the  desire  of  saying  what  was  clever  or  brilliant.'  pp.  296 — 298. 

It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  these  amiable  and  virtuous  traits 
in  the  character  of  this  accomplished  philosopher.  To  these  we 
wish  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  add  more  distinct  and  satisfactory 
information  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  present  volume,  as  to 
his  religious  sentiments.  He  was  a  Protestant,  not  merely  from 
education,  but  from  principle;  and  of  his  enlightened  philan> 
thropy  he  gave  abundant  evidence  in  the  unwearied  attention  he 
bestowed  on  promoting  the  extension  and  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  the  Protestants  of  France.  He  has  been  charged 
with  a  facility  of  political  principle ;  yet,  his  disinterestedness  is 
unim|>eachable;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  devoted  to  science, 
he  excused  himself  from  being  a  politician. 


Art.  IV'.  The  Incarnation,  and  other  Poems,  By  Thomas  Hagg. 
12mo.  pp.  48.  Price  H.  London,  183^1. 

JF  the  following  stanzas  had  met  the  eye  of  any  person  of 
taste  and  feeling,  without  the  name  of  its  author,  no  small 
curiosity  would,  we  think,  have  been  wakened,  to  know  to  what 
poet  of  the  day  to  ascribe  so  happy  and  striking  an  effusion. 

‘  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  monarch,  where  ? 

It  is  thy  maker  calls ; 

What  means  that  look  of  wild  despair  ? 

What  anguish  now  enthralls? 

Why,  in  the  wood’s  embowering  shade, 

'  Dost  thou  attempt  to  hide. 

From  him  whose  hand  thy  kingdom  made. 

And  all  thy  wants  supplied  ? 

Go  hide  again,  thou  fallen  one ! 

The  crown  has  left  thy  brow ; 

Thy  robe  of  purity  is  gone. 

And  thou  art  naked  now. 
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*  Adam,  where  art  thou  }  monarch,  where  ? 
Assert  thy  high  command  ; 

Call  forth  the  tiger  from  his  lair. 

To  lick  thy  kingly  hand  ; 

Control  the  air,  control  the  earth. 

Control  the  foaming  sea ; 

They  own  no  more  thy  heavenly  birth. 

Or  heaven-stamp'd  royalty. 

The  brutes  no  longer  will  caress, 

But  share  w  ith  thee  thy  reign  ; 

For  the  sceptre  of  thy  righteousness, 

Thy  hands  have  snap|>ed  in  twain. 

*  Adam,  where  art  thou?  monarch,  where? 

Thoti  w'ondrous  thing  of  clay  ; 

Ah !  let  the  earth-worm  now  declare. 

Who  claims  thee  as  his  prey. 

Thy  mother,  oh  thou  mighty  one. 

For  thee  re-opes  her  w’omb ; 

Thou  to  the  narrow'-lumse  art  gone, 

Thy  kingdom  is  thy  tomb. 

The  truth  from  (nHlhead’s  lips  that  came, 
There  in  thy  darkness  learn : 

Of  dust  was  formed  thy  beauteous  frame. 
And  shall  to  dust  return. 

*  Adam,  where  art  thou?  where!  ah  where? 

IWhold  him  raised  al)ove. 

An  everlasting  life  to  share, 

In  the  bright  world  of  love. 

The  hand  he  once  ’gainst  heaven  could  raise, 
Another  sceptre  holds ; 

II is  brows  where  new’-born  glories  blaze. 
Another  cnwvn  enfolds. 

Another  roln?  ’s  flung  over  him, 

More  fair  than  was  his  own  ; 

And  with  the  flre-tongued  seraphim,  . 

He  dwells  before  the  throne. 

*  But  whence  could  such  a  change  proceed  ? 
What  THiwer  could  raise  him  there? 

So  late  by  God’s  own  voice  decreed 
Transgression’s  curse  to  bear. 

Hark  !  hark  !  he  tells — a  harp  w'ell  strung 
His  grateful  arms  embrace: 

Salvation  is  his  deathless  song. 

And  mrace,  alwunding  grace ; 

And  sounds  through  all  the  upper  sky 
A  strain  with  w^onders  rife, 

'That  Life  hath  given  itself  to  die. 

To  bring  death  back  to  life.* 
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And  who  is  Tliomas  Uagg  ?  A  most  un|K>etical  name  truly ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  it.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  prosaic  as  that  of  the 
Eltrick  Shepherd.  If,  however,  a  rose  by  any  otlier  name  would 
smell  as  swei't,  a  poet  must  not  be  deemed  less  a  poet  because  he  does 
not  bear  a  well-sounding  name.  And  assuredly,  there  is  stamped 
upon  these  stanzas,  the  marks  of  nature’s  nobility  ;  although  her 
like  those  of  the  pure  Hiscayan  blood,  arc  often  found 
in  very  humble  occupations  *.  And  such  we  find  to  he  the  case 
with  the  individual  who  has  put  forth  this  modest  shilling’s  worth 
of  verse.  Presuming  that  our  readers  wish  to  know  something 
more  respecting  him,  we  shall  venture  to  confide  to  them  the  ac¬ 
count  we  have  received  of  his  history.  Speaking  of  the  principal 
poem,  our  Correspondent  says :  ‘  It  is  the  production  of  a  young 
‘  man  residing  near  me,  who  has  written  9000  lines  in  six  months, 

*  working  the  whole  time  fourteen  hours  a  datf  in  a  twist-ma~ 

*  chine,  lie  was  an  infidel,  but  is  now  a  humble,  decided 
‘  Christian.  His  circumstances  arc  very  contracted ;  a  wife  and 

*  two  small  children  to  support  by  the  hard  earnings  of  manual 

*  labour.  He  wishes  to  get  out  his  large  poem;  but  his  means 

*  allow  it  not.  The  present  is  his  first  appearance  before  the 
‘  public,  except  single  pieces.  If  the  present  effort  succeetl,  and 
‘  jH-Tuniary  means  are  provided,  he  will  publish  his  whole  poem.’ 

Alas  !  what  success  can  accrue  from  the  sale  of  a  shilling  pub¬ 
lication  ?  Hut  we  trust  that  such  a  man  will  not  be  left  without 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  honourable  ambition  to  publish  a 
poem  so  creditable  alike  to  his  talents  and  to  his  pious  motives. 
The  present  specimen  can  scarcely  fail  to  procure  him  the  assist¬ 
ance  he  so  modestly  expresses  his  hope  of  obtaining. 

‘  This  little  poem  on  “  The  Incarnation  *\  though  in  itself  perfectly 
entire,  is  hut  in  reality  the  tenth  book  of  a  poem  in  twelve  books  on 

The  Deity  ",  which  the  author  had  written  as  the  testimony  of  a 
converted  infidel,  against  the  abounding  infidelity  of  the  age,  in  all  its 
s|K‘ci(»us  and  alluring  forms.  The  publication  of  that  work,  a  task  far 
beyond  his  present  means  to  accomplish,  (his  situation  in  life  being  that 
of  a  working  mechanic,)  was  the  ultimate  object  he  had  in  view  in  pre- 
.V'nting  this  trifle  to  the  world  ;  and  from  the  unexpected  approlmtion 
which  the  manuscript  has  met  with,  he  is  led  confidently  to  hope  that 
that  object  will  ere  long  be  attained.* 

There  is  something  unpromising  in  the  announcement  of 
twelve  books  of  blank  verse ;  and  we  should  recommend  a  careful 
and  severe  revision  of  the  manuscript,  with  a  view  to  prune  it  of 
any  redundant  )N)rtion8.  The  poem,  however,  our  readers  will, 
think,  agree  with  us  in  deeming  far  better  worth  publishing, 

*  **  1  can  read  and  write  and  am  a  Biscayner.** 

DON  QUIXOTE. 
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than  some  flashy  volumes  of  religious  |K)etry  that  have  been  puffetl 
into  third  and  fourth  editions.  This,  in  fact,  is  much  Uimter 
praise  than  is  due  to  such  really  heaiitifiil  writing  as  the  following 
specimen. 

'  Incarnate  God ! 

Oh  mystery  of  mysteries  !  what  tongue 
Shall  tell  thy  wonders  ?  who  can  tell  th*  extent 
Of  love  divine,  that  brought  the  Eternal  down, 

To  creature  Iniunds,  to  bleed  and  die  for  man  ? 

Who  tell  th*  extent  of  love  in  him  whose  name 
Is  I-»ove  ?  Unceasing,  everlasting  songs 
Shall  raise  their  voice  melliHuent,  and  harps. 

Immortal  harps,  shall  wake  the  high  response 
In  vain.  The  Deity  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
llarr’d  in  the  dungeon  of  mortality> 

Shall  furnish  still  for  song  height  above  height. 

Depth  beneath  depth,  exfianse  beyond  expanse. 

*  The  setting  sun  liehind  Judea’s  hills 
Hid  Ins  fair  face ;  and  veiled  his  golden  beams 
With  crimson  clouds,  as  blushing,  that  a  light 
Without  his  aid  would  stam  shine  brightly  there. 

Passing  his  own  rich  lustre’;  and  yet  seemed 
Slowly  to  move  as  though  he  longed  to  stay. 

And  view  that  sight,  most  marvellous  of  all 
Duration’s  lengthful  records  cun  unfold, 

A  Deity’s  nativity  ;  and  wept 

Electric  fluid  on  the  heaving  breast 

Of  Atalantis,  as  it  rose  to  greet 

His  near  approach,  that  this  their  meeting  hour 

Was  come  ere  young  Messiah’s  birth. 

‘  ’Twas  night ; 

Jordan  was  rolling  his  black  waves  along. 

And  pouring  forth  a  ve8|>er  hymn  of  praise  ; 

And  (lark ness  o’er  the  towers  of  IJethlehem 
Hung  like  a  mossy  covering. —  It  was  night ; 

The  hopi'ful  shepherds  tended  in  the  flelds 
Their  fleecy  charge ;  when  sudden  o’er  the  heaven 
A  blaze  of  radiance  spread  ;  not  such  a  light 
As  flings  itself  athwart  the  northern  sky. 

When  half  year  winter-night  exulting  sits 
On  his  dark  throne,  and  freezes  with  his  frown 
The  very  vitals  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 

But  such  as  shone  l)etween  the  cherubim 
Ere  Salem  was  forsaken  of  her  Gtxl. 

They  stood  aflfrighted ;  when  before  their  eyes 
The  glorious  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared. 

And  thus  exclaimed,  **  Fear  not,  i  bring  you  news 
Of  lasting  joy  to  all  the  tribes  of  earth, 

For  unto  you  in  Darid’s  city  now 

Is  bom  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Ix>rd ; 
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Aud  in  a  manger  wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes, 

The  young  Redeemer  rests/*  He  ceased  ;  and  now. 

Quick  as  the  marshalling  of  night's  bright  host 
Succeeds  the  appearance  of  the  evening  star, 

A  countless  multitude  of  shining  ones 
Stood  round  about  him  ;  and  attuned  their  harps 
To  raise  an  anthem  in  Jehovah's  praise. 

“  Glory  to  God  **  rang  through  the  upper  heaven  ; 

**  Glory  to  God/*  the  middle  skies  replied  ; 

“  Glory  to  God,"  the  earth  responded  loud  ; 

And  thunder'd,  like  an  organ's  deepest  notes. 

The  swelling  bass  of  the  exstatic  song, 

**  Peace  and  good  will  towards  man." 

*  The  vision  past ; 

To  Bethlehem  hied  the  rustic  train  to  greet 
The  Virgin's  Son,  where  eastern  priests  appeared 
With  gifts  and  homage,  (by  a  meteor  led,) 

To  hail  the  new-born  King.  But  what  a  throne. 

And  what  a  palace  !  Wonder,  oh  my  soul. 

Now  IcKse  thyself  in  wonder  I — Ah  I  is  this 
The  best  reception  that  a  God  in  Hesh 
(''an  find  from  man  he  comes  to  save  ?  Is  this 
The  gorgeous  cradle  of  th*  Eternal  One, 

Before  whom  angels  bow  ?  A  manger,  where 
The  oxen  feed  !  Oh  love  divine  1  he  stoops 
To  vanquish ;  'tis  the  chariot  in  which 
HE  first  to  battle  Hies,  who  on  a  cross 
Shall  raise  the  shout  of  victory.*  pp.  4 — 6. 

The  Crucifixion  has  often  been  attempted  by  the  artist ;  but 
how  impossible  is  it  for  the  pencil  to  express  to  the  eye  of  Faith 
the  reality  of  the  scene!  The  sublimest  conception  of  art  is  here 
outdone  by  the  verse  of  a  humble  mechanic,  who  has  studied 
evidently  in  a  higher  than  Roman  school. 

*  Sec,  'tis  he  !  condemned ; 

He  climbs  the  rugged  brow  of  Calvary, 

With  heavy,  weary  steps  ;  he's  stretch'd  upon 

The  cross  I  Hark!  hark!  those  strokes;  they  nail  him  there; 

And  hangs  the  Saviour  with  extended  arms — 

Emblem  of  love's  right  willingness  t*  receive 
With  op<*n  arms  the  trembling  |)enitent. 

Who  feels  undone,  and  flies  for  refuge  there. 

Now  triumph,  hell !  unkennel  all  thy  swarm. 

King  of  the  deep !  to  beard  the  Mighty  One, 

Thus  impotent.  The  astonish'd  heavens  grow  black ; 

The  sun  has,  w^eeping,  turned  his  face  away  ; 

Deep  horror  seizes  the  angelic  hosts ; 

And  e'en  the  Uncreated  Father  hides ; 

Man  only  is  unmoved,  or  joins  the  fiends 
In  mocking  his  Redeemer  and  his  Jjord. 
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Hark  !  hark  again !  M’hat  sound  is  that  I  hear? 

’Tis  the  pierced  Land),  in  agony  intense. 

While  horror  of  thick  darkness  makes  his  soul 
A  chaos,  crying  loud,  **  iNIy  God  I  my  (i<h1  ! 

Why,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ’*  *Tis  he  ! 

It  is  Messiah  !  Patiently  he  bears 
The  insults  of  the  railing  crowd  ;  pours  forth, 
While  yet  'tis  reeking,  his  atoning  blood 
Into  that  dying  culprit’s  broken  heart. 

Who  Imngs  la^side  him  ;  and  in  such  a  voice 
As  shakes  the  adamantine  nK'ks  of  hell. 

Shouting,  “'TIS  FINISHED,"  lets  his  spirit  go. 

‘  Amazing  scene  !  well  might  the  sun,  abash'd. 
Veil  his  bright  fact'  in  darkness  !  Well  might  earth 
Shake  to  her  centre  !  well  the  rending  rocks 
Speak  out  their  wonder!  and  convulsions  tear 
The  universid  frame  !  oh  love  divine  ! 

Oh  miracle  of  love  !  oh  love  of  Gml ! 

How  vast !  how  wondrous  !  passing  liuman  thought 
Scolfcr,  away  to  Calvary  !  Sceptic, 

Away  to  (’alvary  !  there  behold  a  sight 
Stirpissing  all  beside,  t'  reveal  to  man 
'Phe  Deity's  chief  attributes  ;  there  see 
Wi  sDOM  uid)ounded,  manifested,  fair. 

In  the  redemption  of  a  ruin’d  world  ; 

Wisdom  that  counted  up  the  cost — that  sealed 
The  bill  Ix'fore  creation,  and  now  pays 
The  full  price  down  from  the  Eternal’s  veins. 

Sw  Mkrcv,  rol)ed  in  crimson,  smiling  sweet. 

That  now  heaven’s  gates  are  ope’d  to  her ;  and  she 
Can,  unobstructed,  to  the  human  race. 

Descend  with  welcome  messages  of  peace  ; 

While  Ji’sTicK  shines  more  radiantly  than  where 
Its  name  is  character’d  in  living  tlnme. 

In  the  dread  realms  of  everlasting  v.oc  ; 

While  Honour  lifts  unstained  its  lofty  head  ; 

While  Purity  bidiolds  the  law  fulfill’ci 

Ily  the  fund  bridegriHim,  for  the  hapless  bride  ; 

And  'Pruth  sits  there  the  dreadful  curse  endured. 
Pronounced  in  Eden,  “  Hying,  thou  shall  die." 
And  see  immense,  immeasurable  Lovk, 

'Phe  crowning  attribute,  the  link  of  all. 

The  cement  that  has  thus  united  them. 

The  life-blood  of  redemption,  that  flows  on 
Through  every  vein  of  all  the  wondrous  scheme. 
Shine  through  the  dinith-w'ounds  of  Incarnate  God. 
Scoffer,  away  to  Calvary  !  Sceptic, 

Away  to  Calvary  !  there,  there  la'hold 
How  HioiiTh.ousNKsa  has  kiss’d  the  lips  of  peace  ; 
And  Truth  and  Mkrcy  have  in  union  met. 
Embracing  in  the  Saviour's  bleeding  heart. 
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Marvel  / — but  marvel  not  in  such  degree, 

I  As  to  conceive  the  act  im])os8ible. 

\  Ponder  it,  analyze  it,  weigh  it  well, 

^  And  weigh  again,  consider  all  its  points, 

p  With  all  thy  skilfulness ;  what  doth  it,  save 

Exalt  the  nionil  o'er  the  physical, 

And  shew  the  moral  being  of  a  God 
Perfection,  thatj  for  sin,  creation  meets 
Inevitable  death  ;  and  to  rtHleem 
From  that  dread  curse,  the  Maker  should  assume 
A  mortal  form,  and  taste  death's  bitterest  pangs. 

Rather  than  let  one  moral  attribute 
j  Give  way  !  Oh  sin  !  how  dreadful  thy  effects! 

Oh  love  divine  !  how  wonderful  art  thou ! 

I  Had  universal  nature  backward  slunk 

Into  the  barren  womb  of  nothingness ; 

Had  light  turned  darkness,  matter  chaos  wild. 

And  order  rank  confusion,  it  were  nought 
^  To  that  stupendous  scene,  where  Godhead  died 

**  For  man,  the  creature's  sin."  Oh  love  divine  ! 

I  Unchanging,  lasting,  EVEiilosting  love  ! 

Wounded  and  bleeding — triumphing  in  blood. 

Dying — endowed  with  stronger  life  in  death,  '  « 

What  shall  exhaust  thy  fulness?  Deity 
Itself,  in  person  of  th'  Eternal  Son, 

I  Was  emptied  of  all  else  but  thee,  that  thou 

Might'st  triumph;  but  thy  fountain  still  remained. 

And  still  remains,  cxhaustless.  Love  divine  ! 

I  Boundless,  immense,  immeasurable  love  1 

Duration's  ceaseless  ages  still  shall  own 
^  Thy  heights,  thy  depths,  thy  wonders,  half  untold ; 

Though  all  the  songs  of  man,  from  death  redeemed. 

And  all  the  symphonies  of  angels' harps. 

Be  raised  to  thy  unfailing  source  and  thee.*  pp.  16—19. 

If  our  recommendation  has  any  weight  with  our  readers,  they 
will  lose  no  time  in  purchasing  a  copy  of  these  poems.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the  hope,  that  our  notice  may  lead 
to  some  generous  effort  to  rescue  the  Author  from  the  cruel  ne¬ 
cessity  of  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  earn  a  hare  subsistence 
for  his  family.  That  such  a  man  should  be  found  in  such  a  grade 
of  society,  we  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  deplore.  One  is 
tempted  to  feel  proud  that  England  can  produce  such  mechanics; 
•^to  blush  or  grieve  for  our  country,  that  such  should  be  the 
hard  terms  of  their  condition. 
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Art.  V.  1.  Chrislian  Experience;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Perplexed.  B? 
Holxjrt  Philip,  of  Mabcrley  Chapel.  Second  Edition.  IBmo.,  pp. 
20(5.  Price  2.v.  dd.  London,  KKW. 

2.  Communion  trith  God  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Devotional.  By  Robert 

Philip.  Second  Edition.  Price  2s,  dd,  IRino.  London, 

3.  Eternity  Realized ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful.  By  Robert 
Philip.  IHino.,  pp.  207.  Price  2s.  dd.  London,  1R.32. 

4.  Pleasing  CuhI  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  ('onscientious.  By  Robert 
Philip.  IRino.  Price  2s,  dd,  London,  11U12. 

Ti.  The  God  of  Glory ;  or,  a  (luide  to  the  Doubting.  By  Robert 
Philip,  litmo.,  pp.  21(5.  Price  25.  dd,  London,  183.3. 

owe  perhaps  an  apology  to  the  Author  of  these  excellent 
^  publications  for  not  sooner  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  Although  hitherto  silent,  we  have  by  .no  meani 
lu'cn  inattentive  to  their  successive  a])pearancc,  nor  insensible  to 
their  claims  on  our  commendation.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  now  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  almost  unmingled  satisfaction. 

'i'o  come  forth  in  the  character  of  a  Guide, — publicly  to  claim 
the  confidence  of  mankind, — to  profess  ability  to  direct  their 
judgements,  and  to  assist  their  decisions  in  relation  to  subjects  on 
which  their  everlasting  interests  depend,  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  involve  something  like  arrogance  or  temerity.  That 
man  would  seem  little  to  l>e  envied,  who,  by  such  high  pre¬ 
tensions,  should  ])lace  himself  in  a  point  of  observation  so  likely 
to  produce  extravagant  expectations,  and  so  adapted  to  provoke 
the  severity  of  criticism.  To  claim  to  be  a  ‘  Ciuidc'  to  even  one 
class  of  persons,  is  assuming  much  responsibility ;  especially  if  the 
subjects  on  which  they  require  assistance,  involve  many  questions 
of  difficult  solution  ;  but  to  profess  a  readiness  to  discharge  this 
oflice  at  once  to  ‘  The  Perplexed,’  ‘  The  Devotional,’  ‘  The 
‘  I'houghtful,’  ‘  'Phe  (’onscientious,’  and  ‘  The  Doubting,*  might 
seem  to  l>etray  either  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  and  the  qualifications  it  requires,  or  an  excessively  high 
estimate  of  ])ersonal  ability. 

And  yet,  every  man  who  sustains  the  ministerial  office,  professes 
to  be  this— fi//  thh!  Alas!  how  few  are  adequately  aware  of 
what  they  covet,  and  of  what  they  lx?come,  when  they  desire,  or 
enter  the  sacrecl  profession  I  And  how  happy  would  it  be  for  the 
church,  if  all  who  arc  officially  the  guides  of  others,  were  as 
worthy  of  being  heard  by  those  whom  they  address,,  as  the  books 
before  us  arc  of  being  read  by  each  and  all  of  the  classes  whose 
attention  they  solicit. 

With  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  volumes  in  the  above  list,  we 
may  suppose  many  of  our  readers  to  l>e  already  acquainted,  as  they 
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have  been  published  some  time.  That  on  “  Christian  Experi- 
enee"  consists  of  essays  which,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  ‘  arc 
‘  the  suhstance  of  actual  conversations  with  the  |>crplexetl.’  They 
embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  and,  we  have  reason  to  know,  have 
often  been  of  much  service,  when  placed  by  ministers  in  the  hands 
of  that  class  of  ]>ersons  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The 
“  Guide  to  the  Devotional,”  is  a  delightful  production.  Many, 
we  doubt  not,  who  will  read  this  brief  notice  of  its  excellence, 
have  not  now  to  learn  its  character  from  us ;  they  have  already 
been  led  by  it  to  that  divine  communion  which  it  describes, 
enforces,  and  assists  w  ith  such  admirable  skill.  Were  we  noticing 
it  as  a  separate  publication,  or  on  its  first  ap)K‘arance,  we  should 
give  both  a  sketch  of  its  contents  and  extended  quotations :  as  it 
is,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  short  extract. 

‘  Hearers  have  it  in  their  power,  to  make  both  a  good  man  and  good 
preacliing  much  better.  For,  if  both  are  worthy  of  esteem,  even 
whilst  his  people  are  not  very  prayerful,  or  whilst  only  a  few  of  them 
are  so,  what  would  his  spirit  and  sermons  lie,  were  he  sure  that  the 
great  Ixsly  of  his  charge  came  from  their  closets  to  the  sanctuary  ? 

*  You  have  perhaps  said,  when  you  heard  of  the  pnMiching  of  Whit¬ 
field,  Homaine,  and  SjHjncer,  why  do  not  our  ministers  preach  W'ith 
their  unction  and  energy  ?  One  reason  is,  that  far  few  er  pray  for  us, 
than  the  number  w1h»  prayed  for  them.  Whitfield  was  borne  up,  and 
borne  through,  by  the  high  and  sweet  consciousness  that,  underneath 
him,  were  the  wings  of  the  secret  and  family  prayers  of  thousands, 
lie  had  Aarons  and  llurs  to  hold  up  his  hands  upon  every  mount  of 
Amalek,  where  he  unfurled  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Ondcr  such 
circumstances,  he  could  not,  and  no  good  man  could,  be  cold  or  tame 
in  his  preaching.  It  may  he  said  in  answer  to  this,  **  that  Whitfield, 
by  his  uwm  devotional  spirit  and  example,  created  the  prayerfulness 
which  thus  inspired  and  sustained  him.*'  And  to  a  great  extent,  this 
is  true.  But  “  prayer  wtis  made  for  him,**  not  only  by  his  own  con¬ 
verts,  but  by  all  who  loved  and  longed  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
He  knew'  this, — and  “  watched  for  souls  ",  as  one  who  must  give  ac¬ 
count.  Now  something,  yea  much  of  this,  you  may  promote  by  a 
prayerful  regard  to  your  own  profiting:  for  if  you  consult  your  own 
spiritual  benefit,  your  minister  is  sure  to  be  benefited.  A  pniying 
people  w'ill  make  a  preaching  minister,  as  much  by  their  prayers  for 
themselves,  as  by  what  they  offer  for  him.  And  in  this  obvious  way: 
w  hilst  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  forgotten  at  the  mercy-seal,  will 
soothe  his  spirit,  the  consciousness  that  you  have  been  alone  with  God, 
and  are  come  from  communing  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  will  route  his 
spirit  to  meet  your  spirit,  so  as  to  mingle  with  it  in  all  its  holy  aspirations. 
He  will  feel,  through  all  his  soul,  that  a  devotional  |)oopIe  cannot  be 
edified  by  an  undevotional  minister; — that  a  sermon  unluiptized  by 
prayer  will  Wtray  itself  and  him  too,  amongst  the  prayerful ;  and  that 
no  dexterity  in  s|H*aking  will  mask  heartlessness  in  thinking.  Thus  he 
will  have  in  your  dcvoticmal  character,  a  check  upon  his  own ;  and  his 
o'vn,  thus  kept  on  the  alert,  will  re-act  upon  yours  in  a  similar  way. 
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‘  Beiiides,  if  your  errand  to  the  house  of  God  be  a  spiritual  one 
you  cannot  expect  to  succeed  without  trying,  at  least,  to  be,  “  in  the 
spirit*’  on  the  Lord’s  day,  before  you  go  out.  It  should  not  depend 
u|K)n  the  morning  ])rayer,  or  the  morning  sermon,  of  the  minister 
whether  you  shall  Ikj  in  a  gotnl  or  a  bad  frame  during  the  sabbath. 
They  may,  indt*ed,  have  occ;isionally  broken  up  a  bad  frame  of  mind, 
and  been,  unexpectedly,  the  means  of  restoring  your  soul  from  its 
wanderings ;  but,  whenever  they  have  been  instrumental  in  this  war, 
T«»u  have  l)een  made  to  feel  deeply,  at  the  time,  that  stich  sovereign 
lifts  were  fraught  with  reprcxjf,  as  well  as  with  revival.  You  never 
were  unexjHHJtedly  quickened  in  the  sanctuary,  without  being  cut  to 
the  heart,  by  the  consciousness  that  you  might  have  been  restored 
sooner,  if  you  had  not  restrained  prayer  Wfore  (lod.  Accordingly, 
your  first  resolution,  when  thus  brought  again  to  your  “  right  mind  '*, 
was,  that  you  would  not  let  things  go  wrong  again  between  you  and 
(ickI,  by  coming  ])rayerless  or  heartless  to  the  house  of  GihI.  f  remind 
you  of  this  fact,  that  y<»u  may  fet*l  that  you  have  no  reason  to  expect  to 
see  his  glory  in  the  Sanctuary,  unless  you  have  prayinl  at  home:  “/ 
beseech  thei\  shefc  me  ihy  glory/*  Whatever  is  \voTl]\/tn(iiftg  in  his  house, 
is  worth  seeking  in  your  own  closet.  It  is,  therefore,  presumption,  if 
not  high  insult,  to  ex|H‘Ct  the  Divine  presence  or  blessing  in  Zion,  if 
w’c  neglect  to  pniy  for  them  l)efore  we  come  to  Zion.  If  we  would 
feet!  upon  its  **  green  pastures  ",  or  be  refreshed  by  its  “  still  waters", 
we  must,  like  David,  pray,  “  Oh,  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth :  Ut 
them  lead  me,  let  them  guide  me  to  thy  holy  hill/*  *  j)p.  131 — 13.). 

Wc  might  have  selected  from  this  volume  many  passages  of 
more  striking  character,  far  more  eloquent  and  original  than  the 
above ;  we  have  preferred  it,  however,  on  account  of  the  important 
practical  truth  which  it  contains.  It  conveys  a  lesson  which,  we 
fear,  many  hearers  have  yet  to  learn.  Few’  arc  aware  that  the 
success  of  ministers  depends  as  much  upon  their  people  as  u|K)n 
themselves ;  that  the  barrenness  of  the  pulpit  is  often  connected 
with  the  praycrlessness  of  the  ])cw  ;  and  that  an  indevout  people 
would  Ik'  an  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  a  minister,  if  such  could 
be  found,  who  should  unite  to  the  holiness  of  an  angel,  the  de¬ 
votedness  of  an  ajmstle  or  the  zeal  of  a  seraph. 

If  any  extensive  revival  of  religion  is  to  take  place  among  us, 
it  will  unquestionably  Ik'  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  evident 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Christians  will  learn  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  habits,  as  it  respects  l)oth  their 
private  and  their  social  supplications.  We  are  often  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  usual  mode  of  constituting  and  conducting 
tne  Fraycr-meeting,  in  congregational  churches,  is  the  best  that 
might  Ix'  adopted  for  exciting  and  sustaining  the  devotional  spirit. 
There  being  one  meeting  for  the  whole  church  and  congregation, 
many  ev.adc  altogether  the  obligation  to  attend,  as  it  never  reaches 
their  personal  consciousness  by  any  distinct  ap}Kal ;  many  attend 
irregularly ;  and,  of  those  who  ordinarily  form  the  meeting,  very 
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fevr,  in  proportion,  ever  publicly  engage  in  the  service.  Of  these 
few,  some  ouf^ht  not ;  while  others  would  be  more  happy  and 
more  acceptable  in  a  smaller  and  more  private  society.  And, 
even  in  respect  to  those  whose  exercises  are  the  most  edifying,  it 
often  hap])ens,  that  they  are  unavoidably  called  upon  so  frequent¬ 
ly,  that  they  damp  the  spirit  by  their  sameness,  as  they  sometimes 
fatigue  the  body  by  their  length.  We  have  thought,  that  if,  in 
large  congregations  especially,  there  were  several  little  companies 
for  praver,  all  these  evils  would  l)e  avoided,  and  many  incalculable 
advantages  secured.  Each  individual  would  feel  more  strongly 
the  duty  of  being  in  his  place ;  the  gifts  and  piety  of  a  greater 
nuinlKT  would  be  elicited  and  enlarged ;  and  several  whose  ex¬ 
ercises  pain  the  many,  would  edify  the  few.  Each  of  these  com¬ 
panies  might  be  visited  in  turn  by  the  minister,  and  all  might 
unite  occasionally  in  one  special  devotional  service.  Inde|>cndently 
of  the  facilities  which  this  arrangement  would  aflord  for  pastoral 
in8|>ection,  it  would  diffuse  the  warmth  of  devotion  and  the  spirit 
of  prayer  more  extensively  and  really  among  the  people,  and 
would  produce  that  state  of  things,  Iwth  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
})ew,  so  forcibly  described  in  the  preceding  extract.  When  Peter 
was  in  prison,  prayer  was  made  for  him  ‘  by  the  church,'*  On  his 
deliverance,  he  went  to  the  house  of  IMary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,  where  “  many  were  gathered  together  praying:"  this,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  but  a  handful  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  apostle,  and  by  whom  prayer  was  made  for  him  to 
God.  There  were,  probably,  many  other  companies  met  at  the 
same  moment,  and  engaged  in  the  same  exercise  ;  and  these 
separate  and  yet  associated  supplications  constituted  the  prayer 
of  the  church, 

“  Etkuxity  Realized,"  the  next  “Guide"  to  be  noticed, 
we  consider  as  one  of  the  l)e8t,  if  not  the.  very  Ix'st  of  the  scries. 
It  is  intended  for  the  ‘  thoughtful,’  and  it  is  calculated  at  once  to 
stimulate  and  to  direct  their  contemplations.  It  consists  of  ten 
essays,  of  which  the  first  two  are  on  the  ‘  duty  ’  and  the  *  pos- 
‘sibility’  of  Realizing  Eternity;  the  third,  treats  of  ‘the  Kx- 
‘cuses’’  for  not  doing  this;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  on  ‘  Nominal 
‘  Faith,’  and  ‘  Spiritual  Declension,’  as  arising  from  acting  on 
these  excuses ;  the  sixth  is  entitled,  ‘  Faith,  Indievin^  unto 
‘  eternal  life;’  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are,  ‘  Eternity  Re- 
‘  alized’  in  the  ‘  sanctuary,’  ‘  at  the  sacrament,’  and  ‘  at  home;’ 
the  last,  is  entitled,  ‘  Christ  the  Glory  of  FUernity.’ 

We  feel  a  reluctance  to  express  ourselves,  in  relation  to  the 
merit  of  this  volume,  as  our  opinion  and  experience  would  prompt, 
lest  our  language  might  lie  mistaken  for  compliment  or  extrava¬ 
gance.  ^Vc  read  it  with  indescribable  pleasure.  We  know  of  no 
Work  of  its  size  capable  of  making  a  Christian  think  so  much,  so 
seriously,  and  so  well.  It  abounds  with  pointed  and  pithy  sen- 
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tences,  comprising  in  few  words  a  fullness  of  meafting,  and  some¬ 
times  conveying  it  with  a  quaintness  which  renders  forgetfulness 
impohsihle.  'fhe  conce])tion8  are  often  original,  sometimes  grand 
and  awful,  always  serious.  It  excites  the  dormant  |K)wcr  of  the 
reader,  and  com|H*ls  him  to  exert  for  himself  something  of  that 
energ)'  which  the  writer  so  conspicuously  displays, — by  which  he 
lifts  the  covering  that  lies  u|K)n  “  the  things  that  are  unseen," 
and  brings  the  secrets  of  eternity  to  bear  on  the  diversified  en¬ 
gagements  of  time.  We  could  wish  to  see  the  volume  in  the 
liands  of  all  whom  we  love,  esjH'cially  of  educateil  youth,  who,  bv 
making  it  their  companion  and  imbibing  its  spirit,  would  soon 
feel  that  religion  not  only  diffuses  in  the  heart  the  calmest  satis¬ 
factions,  and  animates  virtue  by  the  sublimest  motives,  but  that 
it  ojxms  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  a  sphere  for  their  largest  scope 
and  loftiest  exercise. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts,  but  we  must  warn  our 
readers,  tliat  a  proper  idea  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  only  from 
its  being  read  and  meditated  on  as  a  whole.  Our  first  extract  is 
taken  from  the  opening  paragra])hs  of  the  first  essay,  “  on  the 
duty  of  Realizing  Eternity.'” 

*  Did  “  Eternal  Life  ’*  suggest  to  us  only  the  bare  idea  of  living  fi»r 
ever  in  an  unknown  world,  it  would  deserve  more  attention  than  is 
usually  given  to  heaven  or  hell.  “  The  life  that  now  is  ",  is  such  an 
evanescent  vapnir,  that  “  everlasting  life  ",  however  deeply  veiled  as 
to  its  ])lace  or  einployinents,  is  a  c<intrast  which  ought  to  arrest  and 
rivet  supreme  attention.  The  bare  fact  of  immortality  is  fraught 
with  instruction  and  warning.  It  has  a  commanding  character,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  revealed  character.  For,  as  life  invtdves  thought,  and 
filing,  and  action,  an  eternity  of  thinking,  an  eternity  of  fetding,  an 
eternity  of  acting,  is  a  sedemn  consideration  !  It  could  not  be  weighed 
without  profit.  Who  would  not  be  improved,  both  in  character  and 
spirit,  by  arguing  thus: — **  I  must  think  for  ever;  would  an  eternal 
train  of  mv  usual  thoughts  be  either  worthy  of  me,  or  useful  to  me? 

I  must /re?  for  ever;  would  an  eternal  reign  of  my  present  spirit  and 
desires  please  me  ?  I  must  act  for  ever ;  w’ould  an  eternal  course  of 
my  habitual  conduct  bring  happiness,  or  even  bear  reflection  ?" 

‘  W’e  ctnild  not  bring  oiir  tastes  and  tem|K‘rs  to  this  test,  without 
improving  Imth.  The  moment  we  realize  an  eternity  of  any  vice  or 
folly,  we  are  shocked.  To  Ik?  eternally  passionate,  or  eternally  sensual, 
or  eternally  capricious,  is  a  state  of  Ixing  which  must  l)e  appalling 
and  repulsive  even  to  the  victims  of  these  vices.  Thus,  independent 
of  all  the  light  shed  u]M)n  immortality  by  the  gospel,  immortality  it- 
s<df  sheds  strong  and  steady  lights  upon  our  personal  interests  and 
relative  duties.  Life  involves,  also,  wnriety,  intercourse,  and  their  na¬ 
tural  results.  Wouhl,  then,  an  eternity  of  the  terms  and  temper  of 
our  pn‘si*nt  donu'slic  and  social  life  lx  altogether  agreeable  to  us? 
Should  we  like  to  “  live  ft»r  ever  ",  just  as  we  now  “  live  together  "  at 
home?  Would  an  eternity  of  our  present  fwlings  towards  certain 
persons  lx  either  creditable  or  useful  to  us?  Should  we  lx*  quite  sa- 
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liiftftl  to  obtain  and  descnv,  for  ever,  no  more  respect  than  we  now 
enjoT  ?  Would  an  immortality  of  our  present  relative  condition  please 
us?  Here,  again,  by  realizing  an  eternity  of  social  life,  we  catch 
glimpses  l)oth  of  duty  and  interest,  which  compel  “  great  searchings 
of  heart  ”,  and  suggest  many  valuable  improvements  of  character. 

•  It  would,  then,  l)o  equally  unwise  and  criminal,  not  to  realize  even 
s  veiled  eternity.  It  wt»uld  be  l)oth  moral  and  mental  weakness  not 
to  judge  of  our  present  character  and  pursuits — of  our  present  spirit 
and  habits— by  their  fitness  and  likelihtHHl  to  please  and  profit  us  in  a 
“  world  without  end.**  What  attention,  then,  is  due  to  an  unveiled 
and  illuminated  immortality ;  and  what  an  infiuence  it  might  have 
over  us,  if  habitually  realized  as  it  is  revealed  !  It  comes  before 
us  in  the  gospel,  as  everlasting  happiness  in  heaven,  or  ns  everlasting 
misery  in  hell ;  as  an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  (lod,  and  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  all  the  god-like  spirits  in  the  universe  ;  or  as  an  eternity  in  the 
prinienct*  of  “  the  devil  and  his  angels,”  and  in  the  society  of  all  the  im¬ 
pious  and  impure.  Extremes,  thus  infinite  and  endless,  deserve  all  the 
attention  which  law  or  gospel  demands  for  them.  Habitual  remembrance 
of  them  would  l)e  imperative  duty,  if  neither  law  nor  gospel  enforced  it. 
Such  an  eternity  makes  many  laws  for  itself.  It  is  itself'  a  law',  and 
felt  to  l)e  so  when  it  is  realized.  For  as  Sinai  awed  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  by  its  solemn  a.spect,  long  before  the  trumpet  sounded,  so  the 
very  aspect  of  eternal  bliss  or  W'oe  ap|>eal8  to  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience,  by  its  ow’ii  solemnity.'  pp.  1 — 4. 


The  following  remarks,  which  close  the  second  essay,  arc  equally 
striking  and  just. 


*  I  must  now'  say  distinctly,  that  I  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all 
the  ordinary  excuses,  put  forward  to  palliate  or  explain  the  slight 
attention  given  to  eternal  things.  I  feel  thus,  especially,  in  reference 
to  the  w  rath  to  come.  When  that  is  dw'indled  into  a  question  about 
the  materiality  of  everlasting  burnings,  Ixith  the  head  and  the  heart 
do  themselves  little  credit.  For,  whatever  unquenchable  fire,  or  the 
deathless  worm,  may  literally  mean,  they  can  mean  nothing  good, — 
nothing  easy, — nothing  temjKirary.  Besides,  to  a  mind  rightly  exer- 
cistnl  and  dis]>osed,  there  is  surely  more  than  enough  to  awe  it,  and  to 
fix  its  awe,  in  the  single  fact,  that  hell  is,  **  the  w  rath  of  God  and  the 
Lamb.” 

*  There  can  be  no  great  soundness  of  judgement,  nor  justncM  of 
feeling,  where  the  impression  of  this 'solemn  fact  is  defeated  or  weakened 
by  curiosity.  It  does,  therefore,  appear  to  me  one  of  the  deceits  of  the 
human  heart,  if  not  one  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  when  our  thoughts  en¬ 
tangle  themselves  w'ith  the  minute  details  of  future  misery,  and  thus 
escape  from  the  awful  and  obvious  truth,  that  it  is  “  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
power.”  Yes  ;  hell  is  this,  whatever  else  it  is,  and  w’hatever  else  it  is 
not.  Of  what  consequence  then  is  the  question,  what  else  is  hell,  seeing 
it  is  this  ?  Oh,  did  we  estimate  things  according  to  their  real  or  their 
relative  importance,  there  is  in  this  one  view  of  the  wrath  to  come,  such 
definite  and  appalling  terrors,  that  even  a  momentary  glance  at  them,  if 
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given  daily,  could  not  fail  to  keep  us  fleeing  from  that  ^%Tath,  tad 
clinging  with  a  death-grasp  to  the  cross,  as  the  only  refuge  from  it* 

pp-  39— 4a 

In  the  fifth  I'ssay,  ‘  on  spiritual  declension,'  after  noticing  the 
fact  of  a  sensible  and  iinhap|)y  change  in  a  man's  feelings,  with¬ 
out  any  great  apparent  change  in  his  habits, — a  blight  on  the 
spirit,  but  not  consciously  induced  by  allowed  misconduct, — the 
Author  thus  proceeds. 

*  In  this  dileimiia,  it  is  not  unconmioii  to  have  recourse  to  a  false 
principle  of  explanation.  Some  ascriln;  the  decay  to  the  sovereign 
withdniwment  of  the  Divine  Prew'nce  ;  meaning  by  that,  the  hiding 
of  (nMl’s  countenance  from  the  soul,  as  an  experiment  upon  the  souE 
Others,  justly  afraid  of  restilving  into  absolute  sovereignty,  what  is  but 
tiN>  easily  explained  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  ascril)c  the 
diTay  to  that  winikness.  They  say,  “  it  is  only  what  might  be 
exjK'cted  in  the  case  of  imperfect  creatures,  whilst  in  a  world  so  im- 
jK*rfect.’*  Thus  thev  lay  their  account  with  sinking  into  occasional 
dtnidness  and  formality  ;  and  regard  the  declension  as  a  matter  of 
courM*,  or  of  inevitable  m'cessity. 

*  This  solution  is  as  unwise  as  the  other  is  impious.  Not,  however, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  which  unset  the  power  of  godliness  for 
a  time.  There  are:  a»id,  under  them,  the  Christian  is,  m'rhaps,  quite 
as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  of  blame.  The  shock  of  sudden  calamity, 
or  a  severe  pnmtnition  of  strength  and  spirits,  is  almost  sure  to  over¬ 
power  or  impair  the  spirittiality  of  the  mind.  Neither  devotional 
habits  in>r  feelings,  which  have  Ihmmi  formed  in  health  and  pros|>erity, 
can  nccomnuHlate  tliemselves,  at  once,  to  pain  and  poverty.  They  arc 
Inith  shaken  and  shattered  for  a  time;  ana,  then,  it  is  not  improper  nor 
imprudent  to  take  the  full  comfort  of  the  gracious  assurance,  that  our 
pitying  Father  “  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.*’ 

*  It  is  not,  however,  safe  nor  wise  to  have  recourse  to  this  principle, 
when  neither  the  ImhIv  nor  the  mind  is  broken  down  by  care.  Any 
decay  of  spirituality  that  occurs,  whilst  W’e  are  in  ordinary  circum* 
sUinces  of  character  and  condition,  will  be  found  to  spring  from  in¬ 
attention  to — Ktemity. 

‘  This  is  a  much  more  frequent  and  fruitful  source  of  religious  de¬ 
clension  than  we  are  apt  to  susjxHrt  or  willing  to  Indieve ;  because  wc 
forget  or  overhH)k  the  degret*  in  which  the  light  of  eternity  was  upon 
divine  things,  when  we  were  first  and  nmst  affected  by  them.  This  is 
the  mil  secret  of  those  relapses  which  we  cannot  account  for,  when 
there  has  InH’n  no  moral  deletion.  The  light  of  eternity  has  been 
suffeml  to  pass  off  fnmi  the  objects  of  faith  and  the  acts  of  devotion. 

*  If  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  this,  or  did  not  oliseri’e  how  much  t 
sense  of  eternity  blended  with  all  your  first  and  strongest  impressioni 
of  divine  things,  the  consideration  of  it  will  amply  repay  you  for  both 
the  time  and  thought  it  calls  for.  Now,  at  whatever  point  of  truth 
your  serious  impn'ssions  began,  the  farce  of  that  point  was  derived  from 
rtemitv.  Kven  if  vour  heart  wm  first  moved  and  melted  by  the  teve 
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of  Christ,  this  is  the  fact  of  the  case.  You,  indeed,  thought  of 
nothing,  at  the  moment,  but  the  glories,  gnicc,  and  sacriHce  of  the 
I^anib  of  Ood.  All  your  wonder  and  gnititude  were  concentrated 
u|M)n  his  person  and  work.  He  was  **  all  and  in  all,  and  altogether 
lovolr,"  in  the  views  which  then  captivated  and  conquenHl  your  heart. 
And,*  had  any  one  said  to  you,  at  that  sacred  moment,  that  you  were 
thinking  of  eternity,  you  would  have  replietl,  **  I  think,  I  can  think, 
of  nothing  but  the  amazing  and  melting  lore  of  my  Saviour ;  and  of 
mv  own  guilt  and  folly,  in  not  thinking  of  it  sooner.'* 

*  There  was,  however,  much  reference  to  eternity  in  all  this  process 
and  pressure  of  thought  and  feeling.  Ytai,  indeed,  were  not  cdnscious 
of  it ;  bt'cause,  like  sun-light  U]H)n  flowers,  the  light  of  eternity  does 
not  divide  our  attention  between  itself  and  the  objects  it  shines  on. 
It  was,  however,  there ;  blended  w  ith  and  beautifying  every  view 
of  the  Saviour  and  salvation.  Accordingly,  hud  you  analysed  your 
own  thoughts  at  the  time,  or  afterwards,  you  would  have  found  that  they 
had  not  only  glanced  alternately  at  the  past  and  future  eternity  of  the 
love  of  Christ ;  but,  also,  that  its  eternity  was  the  very  crotrn  of  \U  worth 
and  glory.  For,  had  He  not  loved  for  eternity,  and  redeemed  for 
eternity,  you  could  not  have  thought  nor  felt  as  you  did.  Had  any 
doubt  of  eternity  itself,  or  of  the  eternal  duration  of  his  love,  mingled 
with  your  meditations,  they  would  not  have  been  transjKirting  nor 
transforming  in  their  influence. 

‘  There  was,  however,  more  than  an  undoubtiiig  recognitiou  of  eter¬ 
nity,  in  your  adoring  views  of  the  Saviour.  They  were  based  U|M)U, 
and  blended  w'ith,  a  settled  and  solemn  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
of  thoKoul.  Wmr  spirit,  although  unconscious  of  its  own  transitions 
iM'tw'een  eternity  and  the  cross,  was  yet,  and  all  the  while,  glancing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  linking  l)oth  together.  Its  movements 
were  too  numerous  and  rapid  to  Ik^  felt  us  transitions  of  thought  or 
f(*cling,  at  the  moment ;  but,  now  that  you  iN'gin  to  analyze  them,  you 
perceive  that  you  W'erc  employing  the  glories  of  the  cross  to  soften 
eternity,  and  the  glories  of  eternity  to  enshrine  the  cross.  Thus,  all 
your  most  rimlizing  and  influential  view's  of  the  ijamb  slain,  were  full 
of  immortality.  Kt4‘rnity  was  all  around  the  cross,  as  the  HcnkI  around 
the  ark  ;  and  though  your  eye,  in  its  intend^^d  and  inti'iise  gaze,  was 
fixeil,  like  the  dove's,  on  the  refuge ;  like  Iwr's  also,  it  darted  sidelung 
and  swift  and  perpetual  glances  on  the  surrounding  waters. 

*  Now,  as  this  w'as  the  real  character  of  your  fixed  and  finest  views 
of  the  Saviour  and  salvati(»n,  and  as  they  derived  so  much  of  their 
|Miwer  and  glory  from  their  connection  with  eternity  ;  it  is  not  w'on- 
dcrful  that  Imth  their  power  and  their  glory  should  decay,  whenever 
you  lost*  sight  of  eternity,  or  cease  to  look  at  the  cross  in  the  light  of  it. 

*  In  like  manner,  if  your  personal  piety  began  in  a  deep  senKc  of  the 
value  of  your  soul,  that  solemn  conviction  derived  its  chief  solemnity 
from  eternity.  It  w’as  more  than  based  on,  or  blended  with,  the  con- 
*<*iou.sne8s  of  immortality:  it  was  “full  "of  immortality.  It  would 
hare  Imtu  |>owerless,  yea,  l)t*en  nothing,  but  for  eternity.  For,  W'hat- 
ever  you  thtmght  or  felt,  in  regard  to  any  or  all  the  powers  of  the 
^ind,  it  w'jis  the  fact  of  their  being  eternal  pow'crs,  that  arrested  and 
riveted  your  attention.  It  u’as  memory',  os  remembering  for  ever ; 
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it  was  imagination,  as  creative  for  ever ;  it  was  n^ison,  as  reasonliic 
for  ever  ;  it  was  conscience,  as  jnd^in^  for  ever  ;  that  awed  ana 
amazed  von.  Kternal  consciousness  !  eternal  thought !  eternal  ft^eling ! 
was  the  alisorhin^  considcnition.  It  was  not  mental  |)ower,  as  men¬ 
tal  ;  m»r  moral  sense,  as  moral ;  hut  the  eternity  of  mind  and  consci¬ 
ence,  that  imj»ri‘ssi‘<l  you.  It  was  not  the  decree  in  which  the  soul 
was  capable  of  enjoying;  or  sutferinjj ;  hut  the  “  everlasting**  duratim 
of  future  jt»v  or  win*,  that  determined  you  to  care  for  your  soul.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  had  its  faculties  lu'cn  Inith  fewer  and  fet*hler,  and  eveninca- 
]mhle  of  any  improvement,  here  or  hereafter,  their  eternity  would  have 
stamjHHl  and  sustained  them  as  infinitely  valuable  in  your  estimation. 
And,  as  thev  must  advance  for  ever,  as  well  as  endure  for  ever,  vim 
certainly  diil  not  overrate  their  value,  when  you  resolved  not  to  lose 
your  soul. 

‘  Now,  if  thesi*  solemn  views  of  the  immortality  of  your  spirit  have 
Uh'u  allowed  to  pass  away,  or  tt»  languish  into  cold  and  heartless  forms 
of  thought,  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should  kneel  at  the  mercy-seat 
without  enjoyment,  and  at  tlie  cn»ss  without  feeling.  For  how  can 
the  sold,  when  it  has  iK'Come  alm<»st  insensible  to  its  own  immortid  na¬ 
ture,  and  immense  value,  and  amazing  faculties,  feel  alive  in  j)rttyer 
and  meditation.^  How  can  the  thnme  of  grace  be  attractive,  or  the 
cniss  dear,  “  as  in  the  days  of  old,*’  when  you  no  longer  come  to  them 
under  a  dirp  or  distinct  conscitnisness  of  ymir  immortality  } 

‘  Tlic  want,  or  the  weakness,  of  this,  is  just  as  incompatible  with  a 
devotional  spirit,  as  the  walit  or  weakness  of  humility,  j)enitence,  or 
faith.  Now,  you  are  fully  aware,  that  a  self-righteous,  or  a  self-suf¬ 
ficient  sjurit  d<H‘s  imt,  and  cannot,  find  communion  with  (bnl,  nor 
cuiifort  from  the  promises.  You  know  well,  that  if  you  forget  your 
guilt  or  weakness,  you  are  neither  successful  nor  urgent  in  prayer. 
Aci-ordingly,  you  find  it  luvessary,  and  make  it  convenient,  to  keep  up 
a  habitual  sense  of  y«nir  sinfulne.ss  and  unworthine.ss,  that  thus  you 
may  Ik*  humble  lH‘fi>re  (nKl,  whenever  you  appear  l)efi>re  him  in  the 
s;inctuary  or  the  clos<‘t.  All  this  is  as  it  should  Ik*.  The  habitual 
consciousness  of  immortality  is,  however,  as  neccss;irv  as  humility. 
IiuU*ed,  humility  will  not  Ix'  very  dtH*p,  when  the  sense’  of  immortality 
is  dim.  'rhe  latter  is  not,  indi’inl,  like  the  former,  one  of  the  “  grace***’ 
of  the  Spirit  ;  but  it  is  the  element  in  whiedi  they  were  all  Ixirn,  and 
eiut  e>f  which  none  of  them  thrive  well.  We  are  not  *repenting  w’cll, 
when  we  are  not  re|H’nting  for  ete*rnity  ;  nor  praying  well,  when  we 
are'  not  praying  with  an  expre»ss  reference  to  eternity.*  pp.  lid— 94. 

We  .shall  only  adel  two  short  extracts  from  this  voluute.  Our 
readers  will  |H’rceive  in  lM)th  an  originality  of  thought  and  illus¬ 
tration,  which,  though  {H’rhaps,  on  the  fanciful,  is 

;ulmirably  adaptcil  to  rouse  and  rivet  the  attention,  and,  what  is 
still  In’ttcr,  to  c.^in^e  a  tlcep  and  devotional  .seriousness  to  gather 
on  the  spirit.  'I'hc  first  is  from  the  essay  on  realizing  eternity 
‘  at  the  sacrament ' ;  and  the  second  is  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  UM>k. 

‘  It  is  not  dithcult  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  we  should  keep 
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the  feast  in  heaven.  For,  were  it  possible  to  t»as  within  the  \tiiI  of  that 
temple  once  every  year,”  or  even  once  in  the  course  of  our  life,  and 
to  rtMuain  as  long  as  the  high-prit'st  did  in  the  holy  of  holies  ;  and  then 
to  ri'turn  io  the  earth,  not  at  all  unfitted  fc»r  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  nor  at  all  insi'nsiblc  to  the  real  worth  and  claims  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  ;  we  set',  at  a  glance,  that  we  should  make  all  the  enjoyment  of 
this  visit  to  the  “  third  heavens,”  l)ear  ujxui  practical  holiness  for 
ever  after.  We  fei'l,  that,  if  it  were  put  to  us,  whilst  within  the  vail, 
wliat  we  should  chtstst*  to  bring  down  from  heaven,  as  most  useful  on 
earth,  and  most  conducive  to  promote  tmr  final  meetness  for  “  eternal 
inheritance,”  we  shtmld  fix  uj>on  the  grace  which  would  enable  us  "  to 
pass  uns}H»tte<l  thmigh  the  world.**  This,  after  having  seen  God  s 
“  holy  hill,”  we  should  pn‘fer  to  a  crown  of  glory  or  a  harp  of  gold, 
when  we  had  to  return  to  the  work  and  warfare  of  faith,  in  this  world, 
liulml,  no  fruit  “  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  j>n- 
rulin*  of  God,”  would  Ih'  preferreil  to  that  which  would  fortify  us  to 
<lo  and  endure  the  will  of  (tikI  wtdl.  Dr,  if  we  did  feel  any  longing 
to  bring  down  something  which  should  attract  public  notice  by  ‘its 
splendour,  or  fml  S4‘lf-c<»mplacency  by  its  singularity,  we  should  blush 
for  mirselves,  and  fiin;  from  the  I'ain  desire,  “  as  from  a  ser|K'nt.** 

‘  Now,  even  by  this  brief  linik  at  “  eternal  things,**  we  have  caught 
a  jilimpse  of  the  j)ractical  purjxwc  c»f  sacmmentiil  communion,  which  is 
just  ns  .«>6rr,  as  the  jxdnt  from  which  it  is  gained  is  fanciful.  That 
which  we  w’oiild  thus  bring  from  the  table  in  heaven,  we  (Might  to  seek, 
chiefly,  at  the  table  on  earth  ; — firmni'ss  to  resist  temptation,  and  for¬ 
titude  to  War  our  trials.*  j>p.  161 — 2. 

*  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  realize  some  of  the  chief  joys  of  Inung 
with  the  Lord,  it  will  not  Ik*  imprudent  nor  unprofitable  to  glance  at 
the  pleasures  which  must  s])ring  from  witnessing  his  present  offices  in 
hniven.  We  now  think  of  his  intkhckssion  with  delight.  \\  e  shall 
soon  sec  how  it  is  conducted.  And,  whatever  be  the  manner  or  the 
spirit  in  which  he  intercedes,  lK»th  will  throw  back  our  thoughts  U|M)a 
the  lowness  of  our  past  and  prest'nt  estimate  of  it.  Nothing,  perluij)i, 
w  ill  dee|>en  our  humility  in  heaven,  more  than  the  remembranci?  of  our 
reluctance  to  j>raT,  when  we  see  how  the  Father  “  waiteth  to  be  gra¬ 
cious  ”,  and  how  the  Son  ever  liv(*th  to  interc(*de  **.  Wc  shall  judge 
impartially  then,  how  they  ought  to  pray  whom  we  have  left  on  earth ; 
and,  in  thus  judging  of  their  duty,  wc  shall,  with  all  the  reason  and 
rtmsciciice  of  our  perfected  spirits,  condemn  the  formality  and  cold- 
n<‘ss  which  so  often  markixi  our  devotion.  Only  think  !<->what  we 
must  feel  when  we  first  see  the  Saviour  rise*  liefore  the  throne  to  in- 
terc(*de  for  those*  whom  w’e  have  left  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
realize  the  effect  of  this  act  on  our  minds,  that  wc  should  assist  our 
thoughts  now*  by  the  material  imager)'  of  a  **  golden  censer  ”,  or  of 
“  much  incenst*  **.  No ;  the  bare  itlini,  that  he  **  ajijiears  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  (»od  for  **  his  people,  is  quite  sufficient  to  lift  up  our  spirits  to 
^mething  of  that  holy  amazement  which  they  must  feel,  when  they 
’*ee  and  hear  how  he  pleads  for  his  church.  Such  will  aiid  must  Ik* 
tlic  effect  of  witnessing  his  actual  intercession,  that  no  witness  of  it 


could  Ik*  unwilling  to  return  t(»  tlie  earth  for  a  time,  (were  a  return 
pn»jM*r  in  all  other  res|K*ct8,)  just  to  pay  due  honour  to  that  iuter- 
i'essioii/  pp.  7* 

“  Pleasing  (Iod,  or,  a  Guide  to  tlic  (’onscientious,"  is  hardly 
inferit)r,  iu  any  res]H*ct,  to  its  iinmediate  prt'dccessor  which  wc 
have  just  noticed.  We  think  the  principle  wliich  it  attempts  to 
cstahlish,  and  with  which  it  would  animate  C’hristian  olnHlience, 
one  which  can  never  Ik*  forgotten  without  every  department  of 
duty  being  scnsihly  affected.  To  study  to  please  GikI,  rather 
than  merely  to  avoid  offending  him,  is  a  noble  and  dignifit‘d  aim: 
it  has  a  tendency  to  animate  zeal,  and  to  infuse  a  care  and  a  con- 
scientiousness  into  every  exercise.  That  it  is  scriptural,  cannot 
Ik*  doubted.  '^I'o  shew  ourselves  “  approved^'"  unto  God, — to  act 
with  a  view  to  this  result,  is  obviously  apart  of  the  Law  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  a  duty  binding  on  the  whole  C’hristian  community. 
Mr.  Philip  has  stated  and  defended  the  principle  with  great  force, 
and  has  shewn  the  blessed  elfects  that  would  How  from  its  operation. 
.\fter  an  essay  tm  ‘  the  fear  t)f  dis])leasing  (iod,’  he  illustrates  ‘He* 
]H’nting '  and  ‘  Helieving  ’  so  as  to  ‘  please  ’  him  ;  then,  the 
‘pleasing  (iod’  in  ‘public  worship,’  —  in  the  ‘closet,’  —  by 
‘  family  holiness,’  —  by  our  ‘  tcm]>cr,’  —  by  the  ‘application  of 
money,’ — and  by  ‘  doing  good.’ 

After  exhibiting,  in  the  first  essay,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  what  we  may  call  the  negative  principle  of  Christian  obedience, 
Mr.  Philip  thus  proceeds  : 

*  This  holy  fear  of  displeasing  Gml  is  not,  however,  the  frholc  spirit 
«»f  Christian  olMMlieuce,  nor  of  C'hristian  watchfulness.  V^aluahlc  as  it 
is,  as  a  principle  of  Utth,  and  valid  as  it  is,  as  a  proof  of  saving  con* 
version,  it  is  not  the  Ik'st  nor  the  nisiest  spirit  of  duty. 

‘  It  is,  however,  a  sj)irit  which  we  ran  never  safi'ly  dis|>cn8C  with. 
It  must  not  Ih*  displaced  by  any  other  motive.  For,  although  there  arc 
higher  and  holier  motives  than  the  fear  of  displi*asing,  they  are  all  so 
holy,  that  they  rannot  Ik*  acttnl  U|H)n,  nor  yielded  unto,  where  this 
giHlly  fear  is  not  cherishe<l.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  element  in  which 
love,  t)r  gratitude,  or  zeal,  can  Ik*  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  They  were 
Isirn  in  that  element ;  and,  therehire,  cannot  live  fong  out  of  it.  Holy 
h*ur  is  “  the  native  air*’  of  the  filial  spirit  of  adoption.  Accordingly, 
(iihI  assures  us,  that  “  Ilapptf  is  the  man  n  ho  feareth  almay  *\  And 
never  was  the  truth  or  wis«loni  of  this  maxim  more  illustriously  ex- 
emplifitnl  than  in  the  primitive  churches.  They  “multiplied”,  w’hilst 
they  walkeil  e<]ually  “  in  the  ft*ar  of  the  I^ord,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  ( I  host.”  deis,  ix.  31. 

‘  Hut.  whilst  the  frar  of  displeasing  (hnl  is  thus  im|K)rtant  and  in- 
dis|K'nsuble,  Inith  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  pleasing  (iod  arc  equally 
necessiirv,  if  we  w  ould  ol)ey  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gos|>el.  Indexed,  we  are 
sure  to  displease  (hai,  if  we  do  not  try  to  please  him  in  obc'ying.  For 
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tJunliencc,  however  conscientious,  is  not  filial  nor  cheerful,  until  its 
jjniml  aim  is,  to  Ik*  “  well  pleasing  in  His  sight".  Ami,  us  olKHlieuce 
is  never  so  acceptable  or  glorifying  to  (iml,  us  when  it  is  intended  to 
please  him,  so  it  is  never  so  ca.st^  to  ourselves  us  when  this  is  its  ex- 
pri'ss  (»bject. 

‘  It  dtH's  not  rt'quire  much  humility  to  suy,  in  answer  to  this  re- 
niiirk,  that  our  lasir  services  are  too  ini|H*rfect  to  warrant  any  hope 
that  («h1  shouhl  Ik*  pleased  with  them.  They  are,  indeed,  bt»th  pw»r 
and  im|H*rfect.  It  is  even  a  wonder  that  we  are  not  punished  for  their 
im|H.'rfections.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think  too  lowly  of  our  lK*st  ser¬ 
vlet's.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  think  meanly  of  well-meant  oIk*- 
dience.  It  is  imj>erfect ;  but  it  is  not  contemptible,  except  when  it  is 
put  forward  as  a  ground  of  hojH*,  or  as  a  price  for  mercy  ;  and  thus,  it 
never  is  reckoned  by  any  believer.  We  never  drt*atn  of  uttming  for 
sin.  nor  of  meriting  heaven,  even  by  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour 
of  love.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  do  we  dare  to  think  meanly 
of  that  work,  nor  of  that  lalwuir,  when  they  are  jwrformed  by. oMrr 
('hristians.  We  feel  warninted  and  ImuiiuI  “  to  esteem  them  highly 
for  their  works’  sake  ".  And  they  feel  under  the  same  obligation  to 
nvspect  what  is  go<Hl  in  our  character.  They  know  that  we  arc  iin|)cr- 
fi'Ct,  and  we  know  that  they  arc  not  ]H*rfect ;  but  neither,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  despise  the  obedience  of  the  other,  or  think  it  unworthy  of  no- 
tia*.  It  is,  in  Imth,  the  practical  proof  of  their  faith. 

‘  Now,  as  the  pnaif  of  faith,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  wc  our-, 
selves  venture  to  regard  our  obedience  with  some  pleasure.  We  arc, 
indet'd,  displi*ased  with  it,  and  ashamed  of  it,  and  almost  afraid  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  amounts  to  proof;  but,  still,  wc  do  ho|)c  that  it  affords 
wane  evidence,  both  to  God  and  man,  that  we  are  not  unbelievers. 
What  we  are  by  (tract*,  and  what  we  do  by  Grace,  and  what  wc  wish 
to  b<*,  form  the  materials  from  which  wc  humbly  venture  to  conclude, 
that  neither  our  faith  nor  our  repentance  is  insincere.  However  much, 
therefore,  we  are  displeasi'd  with  ourselves,  (and  wc  cannot  l>c  tem 
much,)  it  is  still  the  fact,  that  we  are  so  far  pleased  with  the  change 
which  (invce  has  effected  upon  us,  as  to  ctmsiJer  it  a  token  for  gtwd, 
and  smne  sign  that  we  have  not  believed  in  vain,  nor  received  the 
gnice  of  God  in  vain.  We  inay  not  venture  to  draw  this  conclusion 
in  express  wtirds,  nor  yet  to  look  steadfastly  at  it  in  thought ;  but  we 
do  take  it  for  grantea,  in  some  degree.  Indeed,  if  wc  did  not,  wc 
should  Ik*  compelled  to  regard  ourselves  as  still  **  in  the  gall  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ".  For,  if  our  character,  and  conduct, 
and  spirit  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  our  conversion,  wc  must  relin¬ 
quish  the  fond  hojK*  that  wc  arc  converted ;  and  this — we  arc  not 
willing  to  give  up  entirely.  And  wc  have  no  occasion  to  give  it  up 
at  all,  if  we  are  con.scientiously  afraid  of  di8pli*uHing  God.  There  it 
**  the  rlK)t  of  the  matter "  in  the  heart,  wherever  this  holy  fear  in¬ 
fluences  the  life. 

‘  There  is,  then,  some  reason  why  wc  should  fc*el  some  ph*asure  in 
what  we  ourst'lvcs  do  and  endure,  agreeably  to  the  Will  of  God  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and  unwise  not  to  be  pleased, 
when  wc  sec  others  endeavouring  to  glorify  God.  Accordingly,  we 
arc  delighted  w'hcn  others  walk  at  all  worthy  of  their  high  ana  holy 
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calling.  We  never  think  that  they  are  making  OchI  their  debtor  by 
such  conduct ;  but  we  often  think  that  G(Hi  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
such  conduct.  We  attribute  no  legal  merit  to  it ;  but  we  do  attach 
great  im|H»rtance  t(»  it,  as  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labmir  of  h»ve. 
And,  UH  such,  it  is  well  pleasing  to  all  who  love  holiness.  Even  the 
world  pretends  t<»  Ik*  much  pleased  with  a  consistent  ('hristian. 

'  And,  is  (mhI’s  temper,  or  rule  of  judging,  so  uftlike  all  the  l)e8t 
principles  by  which  his  |H'ople  judge  of  each  other,  that  He  is  not  at 
all  pleased  with  conduct  which  thus  delights  them?  Is  He  but  just 
not  angry,  when  they  are  glad  to  sec  each  other  walking  in  the 
truth”?  Is  He  all  but  disapjMunted,  when  even  His  angels  rejoice 
over  the  penitent  ? 

‘  W'e  clo  not  think  so  in  the  case  of  others,  whatever  we  may  su8|K*ct 
in  <»ur  own  case.  We  are  sure  that  (lod  was  well  phnised  with  some 
of  the  patriarchs,  with  many  of  the  prophets,  and  with  most  of  the 
n{M)stl(*s.  We  know,  that  whenever  his  lips  have  said  “  Well  done,” 
to  any  of  his  servants,  the  sentence  has  been  preceded  by  feelings  of 
pleasun*  in  his  mind :  for  such  a  cordial  approval  at  the  close  of  life, 
implies  many  feelings  of  complacency  during  the  progress  of  life.* 

pp.  l.‘l — 19. 

*  I  would,  therefore,  set  you  at  once  to  try  to  please  (icmI.  There  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  this,  when  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  ph*ase  Him  ; 
Imhiium*  there  is  nothing  sim])le.  For,  who«'ver  has  any  right  ideas 
of  (mhI,  must  s4'e  at  a  glance,  what  kind  of  praying,  and  what  kind  of 
conduct,  and  what  kind  of  spirit,  would  phnise  Him.  A  man  whose 
ideas  of  (bnl  are  but  few  and  very  8U]>erticial,  and  who  is  not  very 
willing  t»t  serve  Him,  may  judge  very  partially,  and  very  ill,  in  a 
fpiestion  alumt  displeasing  (nnl.  Inclination  may  bias  his  judgment 
and  iH'tray  his  conscienct',  when  all  that  he  aims  at  is  merely  not  to 
incur  displeasure.  lint  the  moment  a  man  pro|)oses  to  himself  to 
pliMsc*  (mhI,  bv  a  duty,  or  by  a  ]imver,  or  by  a  temper,  or  by  an  act  of 
M'lf-tlenial,  he  secs  at  once  how  it  ought  to  l>e  <lone.  He  feels  in¬ 
stinctively  that  nothing  can  jdease,  which  is  not,  in  someway,  intended 
to  pK*ase.  And  if  he  must  confess  that  he  has  no  trislt  to  ])lease  (lod, 
lie  surely  can  no  longer  give  himself  credit  for  ]Hissc>ssing  any  prin¬ 
ciple  or  spark  of  gnice.  F(»r,  its  great  principle  Iwing  love  to  (tod,  and 
its  least  s|Kirk  IxMiig  a  di'sire  to  lie  loved  by  (t<hI,  Iwith  are  utterly  want¬ 
ing  where  there  is  no  wish  to  please  Him.  We  neither  love  any  one, 
nor  desire  to  l>e  loved  by  any  one,  whom  we  art'  unwilling  t<i  please. 
All  human  love  lioth  discovers  and  proves  itself  by  attempts  to 
pleas*'. 

‘  Wiien  the  wtwk  of  grace  is  placed  in  this  light,  any  man  can  judge, 
at  *»ncc,  whether  he  lie  a  subject  of  it,  or  not  ;  In'caust'  every  man 
kn*)ws  well,  whether  he  tries  to  please  (io<l,  or  not.  And  the  man  who 
has  never  trii'd,  and  has  no  inclination  to  try,  must  ft'el  that. it  w*»uld 
Ih‘  mudiK'ss  in  him  to  think  himst'lf  safe,  or  even  in  the  way  of  salva- 
‘•on  ’  I'P- 

\Vc  must  find  room  for  one  passage  more,  taken  from  the  Essay  on 
*  pleasing  (i*Hl  by  the  application  of  money  \  *rhr  whole  of  this 
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essay  is  admirable.  We  recommend  it  to  all  whom  it  concerna, 
and  it  concerns  nil  in  their  degree,  though  some  need  its  admoni¬ 
tions  more  than  otliers.  The  following  paragraphs,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  coinnienccment  of  the  essay,  introduce  the  subject  in  a 
novel  and  original  form.  They  cannot  fail  to  strike  and  arrest 
the  attention. 

*  W'hen  the  Saviour  says  to  us,  “  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exctvd  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingtloni  of  Heaven,'*  we  feel  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  su|H'rii>r 
personal  righteousness,  but  also,  of  being  clotluHl  with  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  i)n  this  point,  there  is  no  inditference,  or  doubt,  or  evasion, 
on  our  part.  But,  how  do  we  feel  and  act  when  our  I^>rd  H[>eaks  thus, 

I  SAY  UNTO  YOU,  make  to  yoursidves  friends  of  the  inanimon  of  un- 
rijthteousness,  that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  ever¬ 
lasting  habitations?"  This  injunction,  if  less  plain  than  the  fonner, 
is  I'qiially  authoritative  ;  but  not  equally  regardetl. 

‘  Again,  when  the  Saviour  speaks  thus:  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  exce])t  a  man  Ik*  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (lod,"  we  not  only  do  not  marvel,"  hut  set  our- 
wdves  to  self-examination  and  fervent  T)raycr.  The  neci*8sity  of  a 
divine  change  is  often  rememl)ered,  and  the  marks  of  it  anxiously 
sought  after.  We  feel  that  it  would  l)e  |)erilous,  yea  fatal,  to  overlook 
or  evade  a  declaration  so  explicit  and  solemn.  This  is  as  it  should  Ik*. 
But,  how  do  we  feel  and  act  when  the  same  high  authority  says,  *'  Lny 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  "  ^  Does  this  command  lead  to, 
or  compel,  any  oliediencc?  Is  it  as  honestly  and  directly  turneil 
against  tvorldly-mindcdness^  as  his  other  commands  are  turned  against 
self-righteousness  and  si'lf-dependencc  ?  Have  we  any  of  that  daily 
and  deep  fear  of  erring  or  failing  in  this  matter,  that  we  have  in  the 
matter  of  justification  and  regeneration  ?  On  these  |K>ints,  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  he  serious,  as  well  as  sound.  We  are  upon  our  guard  here, 
lest  any  legal  tendency  of  our  own  hearts,  or  any  legal  maxim  of  un¬ 
sound  doctrine,  should  betray  us  into  a  pharisaic  spirit.  Accordingly, 
no  enemy  of  the  Cross,  and  no  despiser  of  the  Spirit,  «in  see  their  owti 
image  reflected  in  us.  They  never  susiHTt  that  we  feci  as  they  do  to¬ 
wards  the  gosjiel.  This  also  is  as  it  should  lie.  But  what  impression 
do  our  spirit  and  conduct,  in  reference  to  earthly  things,  leave  on  the 
minds  of  worldly  men  ?  Arc  they  unable  to  sec  their  own  image  in 
our  public  character  ?  Our  deadness  to  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  astonishes  such  men.  Does  our  deadness  to  the  world  force 
itself  on  their  notice  at  all  ?  They  would,  of  course,  be  surprised  to 
meet  us  in  a  theatre,  or  at  the  card-table,  or  on  the  Sunday  promenade : 
hut,  would  it  surprise  them  to  find  us  on  as  full  stretch  after  gain  as 
they  themselves  are?  Do  they,  can  they  ft»cl,  from  our  spirit  in  the 
business  of  life,  that  we  are  less  attached  to  the  world  than  they  are? 

‘  These  questions  imply  no  suspicion  of  dishonest  or  doubtful  trans¬ 
actions  in  business,  anil  no  censure  on  diligence  or  enterprise.  Their 
Mile  liearing,  here,  is  upon  the  Saviour's  command,  **  Lay  n<»t  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
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in  hcavon  ;  and  thus  make  unto  yourselves  friends,  by  your  moner, 
that  when  ye  fall,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting;  habitatiuns." 
Now,  is  there  any  ihinj;  we  do,  or  try,  in  <»bediencc  to  this  express 
command  of  C’hrist  ?  Were  we  ever  afraid  of  error,  or  of  unl)elief,  or 
of  reluctance  on  this  |H>int  ?  Have  we  ever  tried  to  please  (iod  in  this 
matter  ? 

‘  l*erhaps,  we  never  studied  it  at  all ;  or  not  enough  to  affect  the 
heart  with  its  authority,  as  well  as  to  inform  the  understanding;  with 
its  meaninj;.  This  is  coininon.  I  have  Ikhmi  often  asked,  what  is 
meant  by  making;  friends,  through  riches,  who  should  welcome  us  into 
everlasting  habitations?  Hut  I  was  never  asked  by  any  one,  how  he 
nii};ht  b«*st  please  (Jod,  or  obey  his  Lord’s  will  in  this  matter?  It 
always  stvmed  ejuite  enough,  and  all  that  was  wished  for,  if  this  pas- 
lui^e  (cidled  curioiis)  was  explained  a»;reeably  to  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  in  a  natural  manner.  This  has  surprised  me  frequently  ;  es|)e- 
cially,  when  the  satisfaction  expressi'd  with  the  explanation,  lias  Ix'en 
followed  by  a  laughing  reference  to  the  want  of  riches.  Were  the  dis¬ 
ciples  rich,  when  the  I^ord  laid  the  injunction  upon  them?  It  was  Ui 
“  iiis  disciples’*  that  Jesus  addressed  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward, 
on  which  the  command  is  founded.  Luke  xvi.  1.  Now,  we  are,  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  p«Hirer  than  they  were;  for,  whatever  projierty  or  income 
any  of  them  had  liefore  they  were  called,  in  obeying  that  call  they 
“  forsiNik  all  ”,  to  follow  Christ.  Whatever  friends  for  eternity  they 
made,  must,  therefore,  have  Ihh'ii  made  at  a  very  low  expense :  so  low, 
indeed,  that  no  one  could  suspect  that  the  converts  won  by  apostolic 
money,  were  brought  or  brilR'u  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  g/orv  of  the  maxim,  that  it  can  b<*  as  well  acted  U|>on,  and 
will  often  he  most  successful,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  but  little 
to  s|mre.  The  iKiunty  of  a  rich  man  may  defeat  its  own  spiritual  piir- 
jMise ;  but  the  biMievolence  of  a  |MHir  man,  whether  shewn  to  win  an 
nn|H)verished  sinner,  or  to  help  an  afHicted  saint,  is  sure  to  make  the 
saint  his  friend  for  ever,  and  likely  to  make  the  sinner  so.’ 

pp.  lt>() — 170. 

“  ’rbe  (iod  of  (ilory,  or,  a  (luidc  to  the  Doubting",  forms  the 
last  of  the  present  series.  ’Che  lirst  two  or  three  essays  in  this 
volume  do  not  strike  us  as  written  with  the  Author’s  usual  felicity 
and  force.  l*erha])s,  we  had  Ix'gun  to  ex|>ect  too  much  from  him, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  ]irevious  productions. 
We  must  say,  however,  that,  after  advancing  a  little  way,  wc 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  same  ‘  (iuidc’  by  whom 
wc  bad  been  before  so  pleasingly  conducted.  Wc  cannot  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  this  volume,  nor  must  wc  even  venture  u|>on 
any  further  extracts,  as  wc  have  already,  wc  fear,  exceedetl  our 
limits. 

'rhe  first  of  a  new  series  of  (luides,  by  the  same  Author,  has 
just  apiH'artxl,  under  the  title  of  “  Manly  Piety  ",  dcsignc'd  es¬ 
pecially  for  young  men.  It  was  our  first  intention  to  include  it 
in  the  present  notice;  but,  as  it  would  be  im|>ossiblc  to  do  it  jus- 
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tice  in  a  single  parajjrapli,  we  shall  defer  adverting  to  it,  till  the 
series  of  which  it  is  the  commencement,  shall  he  completed. 

It  would  l>e  hardly  critically  orthodox  to  part  with  an  author 
without  finding  fault  with  something.  Faults,  of  course,  every 
man  and  every  Iwok  must  have ;  and  these  faults,  it  becomes  us 
(also  of  I'iiurse)  to  shew  that  wc  have  ability  to  detect.  We  have 
sjmken  highly  of  Mr.  Philip's  productions,  and  we  have  s}K>ken 
as  wc  feel ;  iK'lieving  them  to  be  worthy  of  general  acceptance, 
and  to  Im?  adapted  for  extensive  usefulness.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  them  perfect.  The  style,  in  general,  is  intentionally  con¬ 
versational  ;  now  and  then,  however,  it  descends  a  little  too 
much.  The  volumes  abound  with  pithy  and  |K)inted  sentences, 
hut  occasionally  they  arc  made  so  by  main  force:  the  point  or 
antithesis  is  obtained  by  what  is  strained  and  unnatural.  The 
greatest  blemish,  however,  is  the  incessant  alliteration  in  which 
the  Writer  indulges.  Some  of  his  sentences,  constructed  on  this 
principle,  are  felicitous  and  striking;  but  he  recurs  to  it  far  too 
frequently  to  be  either  gratifying  to  his  readers  or  creditable  to 
his  t.aste.  These  arc  all,  wc  admit,  minor  matters ;  yet,  they  are 
worth  attending  to,  on  the  part  of  one  whose  writings  constitute 
admirable  and  portable  a  system  of  experimental  and  ])racticnl 
divinity.  There  arc  a  few  expressions,  in  one  or  two  of  his  j)re- 
faces,  which  wc  could  wish  had  been  omitted.  It  may  be  fas¬ 
tidiousness,  but  we  do  not  like  them.  To  an  unfriendly  eye, 
they  might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  Mr.  P.  was  afraid  lest 
some  persons  might  think  that  the  publication  of  little  Ixmks  was 
a  “  line  of  things  somewhat  beneath  him,  and  that  his  adherence 
to  it  needed  an  apology.  Let  him  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  “  serv¬ 
ing  his  generation",  and  serving  it  well.  His  volumes  arc  small, 
hut  their  excellences  arc  such  as  confer  upon  them  dignity  and 
iin})ortance.  Their  Author  is  probably  a  greater  benefactor  to 
his  species,  than  if  he  had  presented  it  with  larger  and  more 
learned  productions. 


Art.  \’I.  Familiar  Letters  and  Miscellaneqps  Paf)ert  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  now  for  the  first  Time  published.  Edited  by  Jared 
Sparks,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris  **,  A’c.  A:c. 
With  Explanatory  Notes.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  295.  London,  (Jack- 
son  and  \Valford,)  1BII3. 

^^IIK  object  of  the  American  Editor,  in  publishing  these  do¬ 
mestic  letters,  is  to  exhibit  the  private  character  of  Franklin 
under  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  it  wears  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  only  as  a  |)olitical  economist  and  pliilosopher. 

*  We  have  here  the  records  of  a  correspondence  with  different  per¬ 
sons  for  nearly  half  a  century  ;  and  wc  perceive  from  beginning  to  end 
voi..  X.— x.s.  H  II 
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a  lively  and  ouitiinittd  interest  in  his  early  friendships,  undiininishcd 
hy  time,  nnalt«*red  hy  cireninstanees.  Xor  will  it  Ik'  eiisy  to  find  in 
nnv  letters  of  the  like  dt^seriptioii,  stronjrer  evidences  of  kindness,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  all  the  traits  of  a  truly  amiable  character  and  utfectiunatc 
temjH.T.' 

'riie  miscellaneous  p.ipers  arc  of  another  cast,  indicating  the 
|H)litical  o]»inions  of  Tranklin  at  an  important  crisis,  and  ‘  atford- 
‘  ing  triumjdiant  pr(M)fs  of  his  ])atriotism  at  a  time  when  it  has 
‘  suited  the  pur]>ose  of  enemies  to  represent  him  as  having  iH^na 
‘  wavering  friend,  if  not  a  secret  foe,  to  the  cause  of  his  country  .' 

As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  so  distinguished  an  actor  in 
the  American  H evolution,  these  pa]HTs  ]^ossess  an  interest  which 
would  not  otherwise  attach  to  them.  On  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  vindication  they  afford  of  Franklin's  private  honesty, 
fidelity,  and  patriotism,  was,  however,  scarcely  re(piire<l,  as  the 
suspicions  alliuh'd  t(»  are  confined,  wc  ap])rehend,  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Nt»r  will  the  Fetters  he  read  here  with  equal  in¬ 
terest,  and  many  of  them  might  have  lu'cn  omitted  in  the  reprint 
without  any  loss  to  the  reader.  We  select  the  following  as  strongly 
indicative  of  the  \N  riter's  good  sense  and  amiable  feeling. 

‘To  Miss  Stkvknson. 

‘  Ortol»er,  17t»a. 

‘  1  see  very  clrarly  the  unhappiness  of  your  situation,  and  that  it 
do<*s  not  arise  from  any  fault  in  y<»u.  I  pity  you  most  sinct*rely.  I 
should  not,  however,  have  thought  of  giving  you  advice  on  this  «>cca- 
sioii,  if  von  had  not  requested  it,  iK'lieving,  as  I  do,  that  ytiur  own 
giHsl  M'ns4*  is  more  tlian  sufficient  to  direct  von  in  every  jioint  of  duty 
to  others  ami  yoursidf.  If,  then,  I  should  advise  you  to  any  thinjj 
that  may  he  contrary  to  your  own  opinitm,  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall 
condemn  you,  if  you  do  not  follow  such  advice.  I  shall  only  think, 
that,  from  a  better  acquaintance  with  eircnmstances,  you  form  a  better 
judgment  of  what  is  fit  for  you  to  do. 

‘  Now  I  conceive  with  yon,  that - ,  both  from  her  affection  to 

you,  ami  from  the  long  habit  of  having  you  with  her,  would  really  he 
miserable  without  you.  .Her  tenqHT,  jierhaps,  was  never  of  the  l)i*st ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  age  seldom  mends  it.  Much  of  her  unha|>- 
pine.ss  must  arise  from  thence  ;  aad  sinev  wrong  turns  of  mind,  when 
confirnunl  by  time,  are.  almost  as  little  in  our  ]x»wer  to  cure,  as  those 
of  the  Isaly,  I  think  with  you,  that  her  case  is  a  cumpa.ssionable  one. 

‘  If  she  had,  though  by  her  own  imprudence,  brought  on  hersidf  any 
grievous  sickness,  I  know  yuii  wonld  think  it  your  duty  to  attend  and 
niirs*'  her  with  filial  tenderness,  even  were  your  own  lunilth  to  1m?  en- 
dangiTcil  hy  it.  Your  apprehension,  therefore,  is  right,  that  it  may  lie 
your  duty  to  live  with  her,  though  inconsistent  with  your  happiness 
and  your  interest  ;  hut  this  cun  only  mean  present  interest,  and  present 
happiness  ;  for  I  think  your  future,  greater,  and  more  lasting  interest 
and  happiness  will  arise  from  the  reflection,  that  you  have  done  your 
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duty,  and  (win  llu‘  high  rank  yon  will  ever  hold  in  the  estivin  of  all 
that  know  yon,  for  having  perscvcrtnl  in  doing  that  duty,  under  so 
many  and  great  disconmgemonts. 

‘  .\ly  udviec,  then,  inu.st  In',  that  yon  return  to  her  ns  MK>n  as  the 
time  ])*ro|H»sed  for  your  visit  is  expired  ;  and  that  yon  continue,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  make  the  remainder  of  her  days  as 
finnfortahle  to  her  us  possible.  Invent  anuisoments  for  her  ;  In?  pleased 
when  she  accepts  of  them,  and  patient  when  she,  perhajis  peevishly, 
njeets  them.  I  know  this  is  hard,  hnt  I  think  you  are  equal  to  it ; 
not  from  any  servility  of  temper,  hnt  from  abundant  giHnlness.  In  the 
mean  time,  all  your  friends,  sensible  of  your  present  uncomfortable 
situatitni,  should  endeavour  to  ease  your  burthen,  by  acting  in  concert 
with  you,  and  to  give  her  as  many  opportunities  as  jMissible  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  society  for  your  s;ike. 

*  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  sour  the  temper  of  aged  people,  than  the 
apprehension  that  they  arc  neglected;  and  they  are  extremely  apt. to 
entertain  such  suspicions.  It  was  therefore  that  I  pro|)os4‘d  asking  her 
to  Ik*  of  our  late  party ;  but,  your  mother  disliking  it,  the  motion  was 
drop|H*d,  as  some  others  have  lieen,  by  my  to<i  grait  easiness,  contrary 
to  my  judgement.  Not  but  that  I  was  sensible  her  being  with  us 
might  have  lessencil  our  pleasure,  but  I  ho|H*d  it  might  have  preventi*d 
yon  some  pain. 

‘  In  tine,  nothing  can  contribute  to  true  happiness,  that  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  duty  ;  nor  can  a  course  of  action,  conformable  to  it,  be 
finally  without  an  ample  reward.  For  (iod  governs,  and  he  is  giW. 

I  pray  him  to  direct  you ;  and,  indeed,  you  will  never  Ik*  without  his 
direction,  if  you  humbly  ask  it,  and ‘shew  yourself  ahvays  ready  to 
oIk'v  it. 

‘  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  lK*lieve  me  ever  sincerely  and  af¬ 
fectionately  yours, 

‘  H.  Franklin.* 

We  are  tempted  to  make  room  for  another,  which,  by  its  ease 
and  playfulness,  reminds  us  of  the  epistolary  style  of  Cowper. 

‘To  Miss  ('atiikrine  Ray. 

‘  Philadelphia,  11  .SepteniWr,  17r>A. 

‘  Begone,  business,  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  let  me  chat  a  little 
with  my  Katy. 

‘  I  have  now’  before  me,  mv  dear  girl,  three  of  your  favours,  vii?.  of 
March  the  .'Id,  March  the  BOth,  and  IMay  the  Ist.  .The  first  I  re¬ 
ceived  just  before  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  the  others  while  I 
was  on  that  journey,  which  held  me  ne:ir  six  w’eeks.  Since  my  return, 
I  have  l»een  in  sncfi  a  jH*rpetual  hurry  of  public  affairs  of  various  kinds, 
as  renders  it  impr.icticablc  for  me  to  keep  uj»  mv  jirivatc  correspond¬ 
ences,  even  those  that  affordeil  me  the  greatest  pkusnre. 

'  You  ask  in  your  hist,  how  I  do,  and  what  I  am  doing,  and  whether 
evrry  IhmIv  1o\m*s  me  vet,  and  why  I  make  them  do  so. 

‘  in  regard  to  the  first,  1  can  say,  thanks  to  <*<k1,  that  I  do  not  rc- 
inenilKT  Iwas  ever  better.  I  still  relish  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  a 
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tfnijH'rate  man  ran  in  reason  desire,  and  through  favour  I  have  them 
all  in  inv  |M)\ver.  This  happy  situation  sliull  continue  as  long  as  Gud 
pleases,  wini  knows  what  is  lK*st  for  his  crtnitures,  and  I  hope  anil 
enable  me  to  bear  with  patience  and  dutiful  submission  any  change  he 
may  think  tit  to  make  that  is  linis  agreeable.  As  to  the  second  question, 

I  must  confess  (but  don’t  ymi  be  jealous),  that  many  more  jKHiple  lore 
me  now,  than  ever  did  before ;  for  since  I  saw  you,  I  have  bwn  enabled 
to  do  some  general  servici*s  to  tlie  country,  and  to  the  army,  for  which 
Imth  have  thanked  and  j>raisiHl  me,  and  say  they  hive  me.  They  say  no, 
ns  you  nstnl  to  do ;  and  if  I  were  to  ask  any  favours  of  them,  the? 
would,  |HThaps,  as  readily  refuse  me ;  so  that  1  tind  little  real  advantage 
in  In'ing  loveu,  but  it  pleases  mv  humour, 

‘  Now  it  is  near  four  months  since  I  have  lieen  favoured  with  a 
single  line  from  you  ;  but  I  will  imt  be  angry  with  you,  b«'caust'  it  is 
iny  fault.  1  r.in  in  debt  to  you  three  or  four  letters,  and  as  1  did  not 
pay,  you  would  not  trust  me  any  more,  and  you  had  some  reason.  Hut, 
iielieve  me,  1  aih  honest,  and  though  1  should  never  make  equal  re¬ 
turns,  y«m  shall  see  I  will  keep  fair  acctmnts.  Equal  returns  1  can  never 
make,  though  1  should  write  to  you  by  every  post ;  for  the  pleasure  I 
receive  from  one  of  yours,  is  more  than  you  can  have  from  two  of  mine. 
’I'he  small  news,  the  domestic  occurrences  among  our  friends,  the  na- 
timil  pictures  you  draw  of  jiorsons,  the  stuisible  observ’ations  ami  re- 
Hections  you  make,  and  the  easy,  chatty  manner  in  which  you  express 
every  thing,  all  contribute  to  heighten  the  pleasure ;  and  the  more,  as 
they  remind  me  of  thasi'  hours  and  miles  that  we  talked  away  so  agree¬ 
ably,  even  in  a  winter  jtinrney,  a  wrong  nwd,  and  a  siKiking  shower. 

*  I  long  to  hear  whether  you  have  continued  ever  since  in  that 
monastery  ;  or  have  broke  into  the  world  again,  doing  pretty  mischief ; 
how  the  lady  W  ards  do,  and  how  many  of  them  are  married,  or  about 
it ;  what  is  lavome  of  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  L.,  and  what  the  state  of  your 
lunirt  is  at  this  instant.^  Hut  that,  {K'rhaps,  1  4iught  not  to  know; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  not  conjure,  us  you  sometimes  say  1  do.  If  I 
itiuhl  cMujure,  it  should  Ik*  tti  know  what  w'as  that  oddest  question 
altout  me  that  ever  teas  thought  of]  which  you  tell  me  a  lady  had  just 
M'lit  to  ask  yon. 

‘  1  ctimmend  your  ])rudent  resolutions,  in  the  article  of  granting 
favours  to  lovers.  Hut  if  1  were  courting  you,  I  could  not  heartily 
approve  such  conduct.  I  should  even  be  malicious  enough  to  say,  you 
were  tem  knmringf  and  tell  you  the  old  story  of  the  Girl  and  the 
Miller.  I  enclose*  you  the  songs  you  write  for,  and  with  them  your 
Spanish  letter  with  a  translation.  1  honour  that  honest  Spaniard  for 
loving  you.  It  shewed  the  gotKlness  of  his  Uiste  and  judgement.  But 
you  must  forget  him,  and  bless  some  worthy  ytiung  Englishman. 

*  Yeiu  have  spun  a  long  thread,  five  thousand  and  tw'cnty-two  yards. 
It  will  reach  almost  from  nhodc  Island  hither.  I  w'ish  I  had  hold  of  one 
end  of  it,  to  pull  you  to  me.  Hut  you  would  rather  break  it  than 
come.  The  corils  of  love  and  friendship  an*  longer  and  atronger,  and 
in  time  past  have  drawn  me  further ;  even  back  fmm  England  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  I  guess  that  some  of  the  same  kind  w'ill  one  day  draw  you 
out  of  that  Island. 

‘  I  was  cxtn*mcly  pleased  with  the - )ou  sent  me.  The 
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Irish  people,  who  have  seen  it,  say  it  is  the  right  sort ;  but  I  cannot 
letm  that  we  have  any  thing  like  it  here. 

*  The  cheeses,  particularly  one  of  them,  were  excellent.  All  our 
friends  have  tasted  it,  and  all  agrt^e  that  it  exceeds  any  English  cheese 
they  ever  tasted. 

**Mrs.  Franklin  was  very  proud  that  a  young  lady  should  have  so 
niuch  regard  for  her  old  husband,  as  to  send  him  such  a  present.  Wc 
talk  of  you  every  time  it  comes  to  table.  She  is  sure  you  are  a  sensible 
girl,  and  a  notable  housewife,  and  talks  of  Itequeathing  me  to  you  as  a 
It'gacy  ;  but  1  ought  to  wish  you  a  better,  and  ho|)e  she  will  live  these 
hundred  yinirs ;  for  we  are  grown  old  togtaher,  and  if  she  has  any 
faults,  I  am  so  usi'd  to  them  that  1  don’t  perceive  them ;  as  the  song 
says : 

Some  faults  we  have,  and  so  may  my  Joan, 

Hut  then  they’re  exce<‘dingly  small ; 

And  now  I’m  usc'd  to  ’em,  they’re  just  like  my  own, 

1  scarcely  am  see  them  at  all. 

My  dear  Friends, 

I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all.” 

*  Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  she  has  none,  as  I  think  of  you.  And 
since  she  is  willing  I  should  love  you,  as  much  as  you  are  willing  to  be 
loved  by  me,  let  us  join  in  wishing  the  old  lady  a  long  life  and  a  happy. 

‘  \\'ith  her  respt‘ctful  compliments  to  you,  to  your  good  mother  and 
sisters,  present  mine,  though  unknown,  and  l)elieve  me  to  be,  dear  girl, 
‘  Your  affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

*  B.  Franklin. 

‘  P.  S.  Sally  says,  **  Papa,  my  love  to  ISIiss  Katy.” — If  it  was  not 
quite  unreasonahle,  I  should  desire  you  to  write  to  me  every  post, 
whether  you  hear  from  me  or  not.  As  to  your  st)elling,  don’t  let  those 
laughing  girls  put  you  out  of  conceit  wu’th  it.  ^Tis  the  best  in  the 
World,  for  every  letter  of  it  stands  for  something.* 

The  miscellaneous  papers  would  supply  us  with  an  ample  text 
for  a  long  ]>olitical  discussion,  were  this  a  convenient  occasion  for 
entering  u|>on  such  high  matters  as  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  the  political  relation  of  the  (’olonies  to  the 
mother  empire,  &:c.  &c.  We  shall,  however,  transcribe  a  few  pa¬ 
ragraphs,  conveying  Franklin's  ])olitical  tenets  on  these  {mints, 
'»  hich  some  of  our  readers  may  learn  with  surprise. 

‘  The  sovereignly  of  the  Croien,  I  understand.  The  iotfereignly  of 
the  British  legislature,  out  of  Britain,  1  do  not  understand.’*  p.  223. 

‘  I  am  a  suliject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, — have  ever  been  a 

loval  one, — have  partaken  of  its  favours .  1  am  over  here  to 

M>)icit,  in  behalf  of  my  colony,  a  closer  communication  with  the 
Crown.’  p.  224. 

*  The  f)eopIc  of  the  mother  country  are  subjects,  not  governors.  The 
King  only  in  stivereign  in  both  amntries.'  p.  22H. 

‘  VVriters  against  the  colonies  all  bewilder  themselves  by  supposing 

*  S«  c  on  this  equivocal  term,  sovereignty,  Eclcc.  Rev.  for  June  J633, 
(Vol.  IX.)  pp.  4«0— 4H2. 
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the  cohmies  within  the  realm  ;  which  is  not  the  ease,  nor  ever  wis. 
This,  tluMi,  is  the  spirit  of  the  emstitntion,  that  taxes  shall  not  lie  laid 

without  the  conM'nt  of  those*  to  Im*  taxed .  As  the  American* 

are  tritliout  the  realm,  and  imt  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament, 
the  spirit  <»f  tlie  Hriti^h  c(m>litution  dictates,  that  they  should  be  taxed 
only  by  thrir  on  n  representatives,  as  the  Kn^lish  are  by  theirs. 

‘  This  (I)can  Tucker’s)  iMisitimi  sup|HKses,  that  Kn^lishmen  can 
never  Ih*  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  i\irliament.  It  may  as  well  lie  said, 
that,  wherever  an  Kn|;*lishman  resitles,  that  ctiunlry  is  Kurland. 
While  an  Kntrlishman  resides  in  Kngland,  he  is  undoubteiily  subject 
to  its  laws.  If  he  pH*s  into  a  foreign  ctMintrv,  he  is  subject  to  the 
laws  and  gtwernment  he  finds  then*.  If  he  finds  no  government  there, 
he  is  sulijiH’t  to  none,  till  he  and  his  companions,  if  he  has  any,  make 
laws  for  themselves.  And  this  was  the  cast*  of  the  first  settlers  in 
America.  Otherwise,  and  if  they  cairried  the  Knglish  laws  and  jiower 
of  Parliament  with  them,  what  advantagi*  ix»uld  the  Puritans  pro|a»8e 
to  themselves  by  going,  since  they  would  huye  lH*en  as  subject  to 
bishops,  spiritual  courts,  tithes,  and  statutes  relating  ti»  the  church,  iu 
America  as  in  Kiigland?  (’an  the  Dean,  on  his  principles,  tell  how  it 
hap)H*ns,  that  th«»se  laws,  the  game  acts,  the  statutes  fur  lalamrers,  and 
an  infinity  of  otiiers,  matle  In'fore  and  since  the  emignition,  are  not  iu 

force  in  Amerira,  nor  ever  were? . The  colonics  carried  no  laws 

with  them  ;  they  curried  only  a  jMiwer  of  making  laws,  or  of  adopting 
sueh  parts  of  the  Knglish  law,  or  of  any  *»ther  law,  as  they  should  think 
suitable  to  their  circumstance.H.  The  first  settlers  of  C’tinni*cticut,  for 
instanct*,  at  their  first  nu*eting  in  that  country,  finding  theinselyes  out 
of  all  juristliction  of  other  governments,  resolved  and  enacted,  that,  till 
a  cmle  «»f  laws  slnmld  Ik*  prcjnired  and  agreed  to.  they  would  Ik*  gi»- 
verned  by  the  law  of  Moses  as  contaiiUHl  in  the  Old  'I'estament.  If 
the  first  settlers  had  no  right  to  ex|K*ct  a  lK*tter  c<»nstitution  than  the 
Knglish,  wliat  bsds  were  they  for  going  over,  to  encounter  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  |K*riIs  of  new  S4*ttlements  in  a  wilderness! .  The 

Amerinui  settlers  needt*<l  no  ejcmptUm  fn»m  the  iHover  ('f  Parliament : 
they  wert*  nei'cssarily  exempted,  as  soon  as  they  landed  out  of  its  ju- 
risiiiction. 

*  Is  it  not  a  just  prerogative  <»f  the  C’rown,  to  give  the  subjt*ct8  lea^’C 
to  jK'ttle  in  a  foreign  country,  if  they  think  it  necessiiry  to  ask  such 
leave  ?  Was  the  Parliament  at  all  considered,  or  consulted,  in  making 
thos4*  first  st'ttlements  ?  Or  did  any  lawyer  then  think  it  iu*ct*ssar)  ? 

.  I’arliament  had  not  even  preteiidwl  to  such  a  right.  Hut, 

since  the  royal  faith  was  plt'flgi*!!  hy  the  King  fi»r  himself  and  his  suc- 
('essors,  how  oin  any  siicct'eiling  King,  without  violating  that  faith, 
ever  give  his  avsent  to  an  act  of  Parliament  for  such  taxation?  * 

*  The  Americans  are  by  their  constitution  provided  with  a  repre¬ 

sentation,  and  therefore  net*d  not  desire  any  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.*  ])p.  — 2*i7» 

*  Writers  on  this  subj(*ct  often  confuse  themselves  with  the  idea. 


*  It  is  curious  to  find  Franklin  at  this  jH'riml  recognizing  the  here¬ 
ditary  principle  so  far  at  to  contend  that  a  king  cxmld  bind  his  suc- 
cess«*rs.  * 
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that  all  the  Kinjr’s  donnintins  make  one  state  ;  which  they  do  not,  nor 
ever  did  mihv  the  wiKjiicst.  Our  kinj^  have  ever  had  dominions  nut 
>uhj«‘ct  to  the  English  Parliament.  At  first,  the  pno  inces  of  France*, 
ofwhieh  Jersey  and  (tuernsey  remain,  always  goveriUHl  hy  their  own 
laws,  appealing  to  the  King  in  council  only,  and  not  to  our  courts  or 
the  II  ou>e  of  I^wds.  Sctitland  was  iu  the  same  situation  U'forc  the 
riiion.  It  had  the  same  King,  Init  a  se'jniratc  Parliament;  and  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  Ireland  the  sjime 
in  inith,  tlnnigh  the  Hritish  Parliament  has  usiirj}rH  a  dominion  over 
it.  The  c(d(»nit‘s  were  originally  s<'ttled  on  the  i<Iea  of  such  extrinsic 
dominions  of  the  King,  and  of  the  King  only.  Hanover  is  now'  such  a 

doininion .  Their  only  bond  of  union  is  the  King/ 

pp.  2;i2,  3. 

‘  Here  ap|)ears  the  excellency  of  the  invention  of  colony  government 
hv  M'parate  inde)HUident  legislatures:  by  this  means,  the  remotest 
parts  of  a  great  empire  may  Ik*  as  w’ell  gt)verned  as  the  centre  ;  mis¬ 
rule,  op}>ressit»ns  4»f  ]W(k*onsuls,  and  disetmtents  and  rebellions  thence 
arising,  Iking  prevented.  Hy  this  means,  the  power  of  a  king  may  bo 
extended  without  inctmvcnience  over  territories  of  any  dimensions, 
how  gn*at  soever.  America  trns  thus  happily  governed  im  all  its  dif<‘ 
J'rrcnt  and  remote  seitlentents,  hy  the  Crown  and  their  own  Assemblies, 
till  the  new  |kditics  t<K)k  place,  of  gox’erning  it  by  4»ne  Parliament, 
which  have  m»t  succ*t‘eded,  and  never  will.*  pp.  2riiJ,  H. 

*  The  arbitrary  government  of'  a  single  fwrson  is  more  eligible  than 
the  arb'ttrary  government  of  a  Inxly  of  men.  A  single  man  may  lie 
afraid  or  ashamed  (»f  diung  injustice :  a  Ukly  is  never  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  if  it  is  strong  enough.  It  cannot  apprehend  assassination  ; 
and,  hy  dividing  the  shame  among  them,  it  is  so  little  apiece  that  no 
one  minds  it.’  p.  2.‘>4. 

*  1  nin  surprised  that  a  w  riter  who,  in  other  reH|>ects,  appears  often 
very  reasitnable,  should  talk  of  our  sovereignty  over  the  cohmies !  as 
if' every  individual  in  England  was  a  fmrt  of  a  sov^ereign  oiwr  Ame¬ 
rica  !*  The  king  is  the  wwereign  of  all  ...  .  America  is  not  part  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the  king’s  dominion.  England  is  a 
dominitm  itself,  and  lias  n(»  dimiinions.*  ]i.  254. 

'rhese  constitutional  doctrines  harmonize  but  ill  cither  with 
American  republicanism,  or  with  English  radicalism.  I'he 
|)ower  of  the  Crown  has  bt*come  a  phrase*  almost  obsolete,  since, 
in  this  country,  government  by  the  prcn>gative  has  to  so  grt'at  an  ex¬ 
tent  been  merged  in  government  by  parliament.  It  seems  forgotten, 
to  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Hritish  dominions  the  represent¬ 
ation  contained  in  the  al>ovc  extracts  will  still  strictly  applyr.  The 
subject  is  uninviting  and  un|H)pular,  but  is  highly  deserving  of  a 
more  than  superficial  consideration. 

Arguments  similar  to  those  empl(»yc*<l  by  Franklin,  have  been 
adduced  hv  the  advocates  of  Slavery,  to  shew  the  injustice  of 

*  Doi*s  not  this  shew  the  al>turdity  of  the  favourite  American  notioa 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ? 
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Parliamentary  interfortmee  with  the  West  India  Colonies.  AU 
tlioiigb  the  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel  in  all  respects,  wc 
must  concede,  that  the  argtiments  of  the  (\>lonists  have  not  been 
fullv  and  fairly  met.  The  ]U)int8  of  difference  are,  indeed,  most 
striking.  'I'bc  West  India  Colonies  are  garrisoned  and  protected, 
at  the  cx|X'nse  of  this  country,  by  llritisb  troops:  tlie  North 
American  ('olonics  were  not.  ’^rbe  West  India  C'olonies  hart 
claimed  to  Ik'  represented  in  the  Hritisb  Parliament,  and  bare 
actually  exercised  a  |H)werful  influence  over  the  House  of  Comraoni 
by  the  number  of  memlx'rs  retunuHl  in  the  West  India  interest: 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Americans.  The  Hritisb  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  never  clainuHl  the  right  of  ta.rinf^  the  West  India 
colonies, — the  usurpation  of  which  the  Americans  complained; 
whereas  the  people  of  Kngland  have  been  grievously  taxed,  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  \Vest  India  monopoly.  The  right  of 
the  Hritisb  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  West  India  Colonies, 
has,  we  ctmccive,  grown  out  of  the  fiscal  burdens  which  the  West 
India  monopoly  has  entailed  u]Hm  the  peo])le  of  England.  With¬ 
draw  the  Hritisb  tnH)])s  from  tiamaica,  re^K'al  the  restrictions  and 
Imunties  which  exclude  the  sugars  grown  by  free  lalmur,  annihi¬ 
late  the  West  India  monopoly,  and  then,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
aliall  readily  admit,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  chartered  colonies 
will  have  a  moral  claim  as  well  as  a  legal  right  to  Ik*  governed  by 
‘  the  ('rown  and  their  own  assemblies.’  Nevertheless,  if  the  negroes 
should  in  that  ca.se  rise,  and  conquer  the  island  of  Jamaica,  they 
will  have  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  hold  it. 


Art.  \  II.  LcclvsitiAtical  /-cr/wrr.v;  or,  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  Subject* 
coiineeted  with  N<*ncoiiforiiiity.  Hv  John  Sibrec.  12mo.  Second 
Edition,  pp.  JlO.  Price  oj.  I.fOiulon, 

IS  volume,  like  most  of  the  publications  in  defence  of 
■  Dissent,  a]qiears  to  have  l>een  called  for  by  the  intolerant 
and  arrogant  assumptions  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  endowed 
order.  In  the  first  lecture,  Mr.  Sihree  thus  meets  the  question 
which  he  sup}x>ses  to  be  put  to  him,  ‘  Why  do  you  take  up  the 
‘  subject  of  Nonconformity 

*  I  answ’cr,  that  I  have  l)oen  induced  to  do  so,  l>ecausc  this  topic 
has  Imvii  hnmght  lH*fore  the  inhabitants  of  this  citv»  in  such  a  w'ay,  a* 
to  omstniin  them  to  examine  their  principles.  You  all  know  that  a 
set  Iwttery  has  lM*en  opem*tl  against  the  Dissenters,  in  certain  quarters, 
for  M»me  months  ]wist.  Hoth  frtun  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  they  have 
been  repn'st*nted  and  attacked  as  fanatics,  sectarians,  and  schismatics; 
and  their  ministers  d«*scrilH*d  ns  “reverend  artizans;’*  “  unwa,shed 
artificers  of  scliism  and  1  know  not  what.  The  weapons  of  abuse, 
of  sarcasm,  and  of  ridicule,  and  indeed  almost  all  other  weapons,  ex* 
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cept  those  of  ar^ment,  of  retiaon,  and  of  scripture,  hare  been  ein« 
ployed  apiinst  them.  The  Bible  Society*  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the  Tract  li)ciety,  Missionary  Societies, 
and  the  recently  pn»jected  Infant  School,  founded  on  Catholic  and 
Anti-Sectarian  principles,  and  all  i>eraon8  who  support  these  insti- 
tutitms,  have  been  misrepresented,  condemned,  and  anathematized ; 
tnd  thus  the  harmony  of  the  peaceful' inhabitants  of  our  city  has  l)een 
disturlanl ;  strifes  abinit  words  have  l)een  engendered  ;  and  a  party 
spirit  createnl ;  and  the  mt*ssagt*  periodically  brought  to  the  sanctuary, 
has  lHH*n  any  thing  but  that  which  angels  delivered  on  the  plains  of 
llethlehem, — “  Glory  to  (iod  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth ;  good 
mill  toward  men  !”  We  have  l)een  remimk'd  rather  of  the  object  and 
maniuT  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel  ti»  Damascus. 

•  T<»  the  memlK*ra  of  mv  own  congregation  I  can  ap)H'al,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  delivering  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Dissent. 

Though  1  have  exercisc'd  my  ministry  in  this  place  ujiwards  of  ten 
years  I  have  not,  during  the  whole  of  that  jieriod,  bnaight  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  Nonconformity  liefore  my  hearers.  This,  some  will 
sar.  u*Hs  wisdom,  prudence,  charity,  liberality.  Hut  1  doubt  it.  I 
covet  not  the  commendation ;  for  1  am  more  than  ever  cimvinced  of 
the  great  importance  of  entertaining  and  propagating  c<»rrect  views  of 
the  constitution  of  the  (^hurch  of  Christ.  I  am  more  firmly  persuaded 
than  ever,  that  the  diffusion  and  the  very  existence  of  pure  Christi  inlty 
ill  the  earth,  are  essentially  connecttnl  with  the  grand  principles  of 
Pmtestant  Nonconformity ;  and  that  Christianity  will  never  recover 
its  primitive  glorv,  and  lieauty,  and  usefulness,  until  these  principles 
univers;illy  prevail.  Let  me  exhort  you  then,  my  brethren,  still  to 
nuintaiii  your  principles  with  firmness;  and  while  vou  “prove  all 
thmijs,”  to  “  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.**  It  has  been  contended, 
that  if  is  but  of  little  moment  what  viewa  we  entertain  <»f  the  con- 
stituiiMn  of  the  ('hurch,  or,  whether  we  are  Catholics,  ('hurchmen,  or 
Dissi liters,  if  we  are  but  personally  inttTested  in  Him  who  is  its 
foundation  ;  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  Church  is  connected 
with  the  State,  or  is  preserved  in  its  pun*,  original,  independent  form, 
providt*d  we  are  sincere  in  the  cultivation  of  its  spirit,  and  diligent  in 
the  exhibition  of  its  truths.  But  from  such  a  si*ntiment  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  withhold  our  assent.  It  betrays  a  laxity  of  principle,  which 
canniit  be  too  seriously  deprecated  ;  and  otviM  a  dinir  tlinmgh  which 
innumerable  evils  may  find  their  w*ay  into  the  C’hurch  of  Christ.  If 
^eii  we  are  his  true  followers;  if  we  reverence  his  authority,  are 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  are  c<incern<*d  for  the  purity  and  prosfienty 
of  his  C  hurch,  we  shall  pav  a  serious  regard  to  his  own  solemn  de¬ 
claration,  contained  in  my  text,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.**  *  \ 

pp9-ll.  j 

Wc  must  certiiinly  express  a  decided  o))inion,  that  it  U  tbe  I 

bi, linden  duty  of  every  ('bristiaii  minister  to  take  a  fitting  op- 
porltinity  of  instructing  bis  flock  into  all  the  priuciples  which 
reflate  our  faith  and  practice.  Dissenting  ministers  arc  bound 
to  justify  their  practice  by  the  explicit  announcement  of  their 
principles ;  aiul  some  d’  the  points  at  least  which  arc  treated  in 

'Ol..  X. — N.5.  I  I 
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these  Lecturofi,  are  ofllmt  ini|)ortance  which  renders  it  a  seriout 
uiniMsion  of  duty  wlien  they  are  not  distinctly  brought  before  t 
congregation.  The  way  in  which  they  should  be  treated  must 
depend,  of  course,  greatly  upon  circumstances.  A  i>olemicil 
style  is  to  be  deprecated,  when  controversy  is  not  provoked ;  but 
a  reply  to  calumnious  attack  must  needs  l)e  polemical.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  called  forth,  appear 
fully  to  justify  Mr.  Sibree  in  faithfully  laying  o})en  those  unre- 
formal  errors  and  ]HTnicious  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  still  exert  so  fatal  an  inHuence  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  following  representation,  although 
something  might  Ih*  said  on  the  other  side. 

*  Tis)  long  and  too  gi*iu*nilly  have  Dissenters  bot*n  silent  and  indif- 
tereiit  on  this  important  subject.  They  have  lK*en  t(K»  much  inriueiiced 
by  the  fear  «»f  man.  They  have  Ikh*!!  scared  from  their  duty  on  thii 
|Hiint,  by  the  apprehension  of  subjiHrting  theinstdves  to  the  reproach  of 
bigotry  and  uncharitableness.  They  have  swii  destructive  errors  sub¬ 
stituted  bir  sjiving  truths  ;  ]Mt]>ish  sujMTstititms  for  spiritual  worship; 
the  dtK’trines  and  tradititais  of  men,  for  the  commandments  and  orai- 
iianct's  of  (tml ;  and  have  either  winked  at  these  evils,  or  have  only 
sighed  over  them  in  secret.  In  their  attention  to  the  weightier  nmttpre 
of  revealed  religion,  they  have  lK»en  chargeable  with  a  considerable 
degrtH?  of  culpable  neglect  res|H‘cting  those  topics  w  hich  relate  to  the 
constitution,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
consequence  has  iK’en,  that  many  have  Immui  induced  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  left  at  large  in  ttie  New  Testament,  and  that  no  kind  of 
iuiptrtance  is  attached  to  it. 

‘  Several  causes  have  tended  to  pnalucc  this  indifference,  and  laxity 
of  opinion  ;  but  we  conceive  it  has  lavn  principally  occasioned  by  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  ('hristian  charity  and  lilierality. 
The  variiois  religious  and  lK*nevolent  institutions,  which  arc  the  orna¬ 
ment  and  glory  of  our  land,  having  lieen,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
on  catludic  principles,  have  productHl  a  coalition  among  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  I'hristians,  and  have  brought  Episcopalians  and  Dis¬ 
senters  into  clost'r  ctmnection  than  in  former  times.  The  result  hat 
Ihhmi,  that  while  a  greater  spirit  of  union  has  Ix'en  createtl  In'tween  the 
laity  in  the  I'hurch  of  England,  and  the  laity  in  Dissenting  Churches, 
many  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  ftniring  lest  their  orthmloxy  as  Church¬ 
men  should  Ik*  sus}H*ct(Hl  by  their  connection  with  Dissenters,  have 
lieciane  more  rigid,  and  less  truly  catholic ;  and  Dissenting  Ministers, 
in  inuny  instance's,  apprt'hensive  that  their  charity  as  Christians  might 
Ik'  questioned,  have  U'ctime  less  rigid  and  more  latitudinarian.  Thus 
the  ('lergyman  has  lK*c<mie  a  higher  ('hurchman,  and  the  Dissenting 
Mini  ter  a  h»wer  and  laxer  Nonconf«>rmist.  Sacrifices  and  concessions 
have  In'en  matle  :  but  by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  Episco|)alian,  but  by 
the  Disst'iiter.  It  cannot  l>e  denied,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SiK'iety,  after  all  that  has  lieen  said  of 
the  unity  that  it  has  promoted  among  (*hristians  in  general,  (of  which 
I  do  m*t  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  in  which  1  most  cordially  rejoice,) 
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there  has  ))Oon  far  losis  real  union  ami  spiritual  felluuslnp  lictwci'n  th« 
clrnr)  ilisstMitinjf  ministers,  than  existeil  previously  to  the  esta- 
bUsiiinent  of  that  *  Institution.  What  libenil  Christian  can  refer  to 
the  history  of  such  men  as  the  late  Criinshaw.  and  Newton,  ami 
.So»tt,  ami  Hohinson,  and  Kyre,  and  Siir.j^json,  and  (Veil, — and  the 
Ute  I’lnirce,  and  Fuller,  and  Hyland,  and  Kini^hnry,  and  Hull,  and 
Towiijaaid,  and  observe  the  fraternal  fellowship  they  cultimted,  and 
the  epistiilary  correspondence  they  maintained,  and  not  find  his  spirit 
refrt'shiHl,  uml  exclaim,  **  liehold  how  good,  and  how  phnisant  it  is, 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  ’*  And  yet  these  Dissenting 
Ministers,  who  thus  lived  in  sweet  and  spiritual  harmony  with  their 
K|)isc(»pallan  brethren,  w'ere  not  less.enlightentHl,  and  firm,  and  con¬ 
scientious,  than  their  successors,  and  tlid  not  hesitate  to  avow  their 
sentiments  as  Nonconformists.  It  is  true  that  the  Kpiscoimlian  and 
Dissenting  (dergy  do  now  hold  fellowship  with  each  other;  but  with  a 
few  singularly  happy  exci^ptions,  it  does  not  extend  Uwond  committee 
rutmis,  platforms,  and  public  meetings.  At  this  ]a>int  the  Clergyman 
leaves  **  his  dinir  brother,**  simply  In'cause  he  is  a  Dissenter.  A  frozen 
and  ceremonious  civility  only  is  manifestwl  on  other  (K'casions.  As  the 
numlHT  of  the  Kvangelical  Clergy  has  increaseil,  so  in  ])roportion  have 
they  abandoned  the  society  of  Disst*nting  Ministers.  What  then  have 
the  latter  gained  by  their  concessions,  by  their  liberality,  or  rather  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  Protestant  principles  ?  Ah  !  “  Whereunto  shall  I 
liken  this  genenuion  ^  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets, 
and  calling  unto  their  fellows  ;  and  saying,  VV*e  have  pi|aHl  unto  you. 
and  ye  have  not  dancetl ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  \e  have  not 
lamented.’*  Let  us  rememlier  that  **  charity  rejoiceth  in  the  Iruth  ;  ** 
and  that  he  who  in  the  spirit  of  love,  maintains  the  truth  in  all  its 
branches,  and  honours  the  truth,  shall  himself  be  honoured,  and  **  find 
favour  both  with  (bal,  and  with  man.’* 

*  I-H*t  it,  however,  once  for  all  lx*  observed,  that  as  long  ns  an  Ksta- 
blished  Church  exists  in  this  land  ;  as  long  as  one  class  of  religionists 
is  favoured,  endowed,  and  enriclu'd  by  the  State,  to  the  exclusimi,  the 
disparagement,  and  imp<»verishinent  of  all  others  ;  os  long  as  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  threatens  the  Dissenter  with  the  confiscation  of  his  projx*rty, 
unless  he  violate  his  conscience  in  support  of  a  system  which  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  antiscriptuml,  it  is  imjxissible  that  ftible  Societies,  or  any 
other  Institutions,  however  excellent  in  their  principles,  and  useful  in 
their  operations,  can  effect  a  T>erfi*ct  and  genend  reconciliation  between 
the  Church  and  DisM‘nt.  There  must  lx*  jiride,  hauteur,  and  self¬ 
exultation  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  there  necessarily  will  be  a  feeling  of 
discontent,  and  a  consciousness  of  injury  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  property,  on  the  other.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  by 
clearly,  bolJly,  and  extensively  propagating  our  principles,— particu¬ 
larly  those  which  relate  to  the  dissolution  of  the  (/huren  and  State,— 
that  pure  brotherly  love  will  ever  be  univerKally  promoted,  and  per¬ 
manently  preserved,  between  the  Episc«»palian  am!  the  Dissenter.* 

pp.  2(12, 

Clearly,  baldly  and  extensively,  let  it  be  done, — so  that  it  he 
piously,  kindly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  Hut  how  difficult  ia  • 
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this!  Who  writes  to  win  his  adversary?  Not,  for  the  roost 
part,  either  the  advocate  or  the  assailant  of  establishments  or 
episcopacy.  Kach  writes  for  his  own  party,  and  combats  with 
{xiisoned  wea)>ons. 

We  do  not  intend  this  remark  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sihree's  per¬ 
formance,  which  is  creditable  alike  to  his  information,  his  talents, 
and  his  piety.  These  Lectures  must,  we  think,  have  produced  a 
powerful  impression  in  the  delivery  ;  and  they  place  the  strong 
|K>intH  of  Nonconformitv  in  a  very  clear  and  advantageous  light. 
We  have  noticc<l  a  few  ]mssnges  wliich  might  l>e  open  to  criticism 
or  cavil ;  hut  we  can,  upon  the  whole,  cordially  recommend  the 
volume  to  our  readers.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  it  has 
already  reached  a  second  edition,  and  we  have  to  apologize  for  not 
Ix'slowing  upon  it  an  earlier  notice. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VIII. — Alphabet  of  Hot  any  ;  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
James  Bennie,  M.A.  Professor  of  Zoology,  King's  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  lltmo.  pp.  1 2d.  Price  2^.  (>(/.  London,  1833. 

At  what  age  the  iH^ginning  is  to  he  made,  Mr.  Bennie  does  not  inform 
us.  Prtihahly,  he  did  not  contemplate  its  bidiig  seized  upon  with 
avidity  hv  a  ytmng  student  of  five  years  old.  But  such  a  case  haa 
hap|H‘neif  to  come  under  our  observation  ;  and  although  the  said  young 
hcitanist  will,  we  su.s])ect,  find  some  dithculiy  in  mastering  this  Al- 
phaU't  at  pre.stnit,  the  ambition  of  doing  so  will  ensure  n  diligent  pe¬ 
rusal.  W  e  must,  Imwever,  add  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
example  of  some  elder  students,  and  the  out-of-d<K>r  discoveries  made 
in  the  garden,  meadow,  lane,  and  wimhI,  hud  previously  awakened  the 
aspirations  after  the  scieiititic  information  w'liich  this  nice  little  book 
pnunises  to  make  easy  to  iK^ginners.  The  present  Alphabet  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Astronomy,  IVrspective,  (ieologV» 
Zool(»gv,  A*c. ;  all  which  we  venture  to  liespeak  for  our  juvenile 
library. 


Art.  IX. — FatU,  not  Fabb's,  By  Charles  Williams.  18mo.  pp* 
xvi.  180.  Cuts.  Luidon,  18^13. 

Thk  ingenious  Author  of  “  Art  in  Nature,”  (K.  B.  V'ol.  V'^II.  p.  642) 
has  thought,  that  ‘  if  Fables  are  g«M»d,  F'acts  must  Ih*  better.*  He 
has  accordingly  collected  a  variety  of  amusing  facts  from  natural  his¬ 
tory,  to  each  of  which  is  annexeil  un  Ap]>licution,  similar  to  w’hat  is 
usuallv  appendt'd  to  an  apologue.  A  specimen  or  tw’o  will  convey 
a  su^cient  idea  of  its  merits.  We  have  only  to  regret  that 
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i?c  cannot  give  one  of  the  wooil-cuts,  which,  of  course,  constitute  half 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

‘  THE  WHITE  OWL. 

'  ALL  ARK  DRPENDKNT. 

*  Jenghis  Khnn,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Mongol  and  Calmuc 
Tartars,  hup)M>iied.  with  a  small  army,  to  Ik*  surpristnl  and  put  to 
Hight  by  his  enemies.  ‘  (\>mpelled  to  sei^k  coiKvalment  in  a  coppici*, 
an  owl  settled  on  the  bush  btuieath  which  he  was  hidden.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  induced  his  pursuers  not  to  search  there,  suppcNiing  that 
that  bird  would  not  {htcIi  where  any  man  was  concealed.  The  priuc'e 
thcnTore  escaped  ;  and  thenceforth  his  countrymen  held  the  white  owl 
»acred,  and  every  one  wore  a  plume  of  its  feathers  on  his  head. 

'  APPLICATION. 

‘  Despise  no  one — despise  nothing.  The  meanest  person — the  mt^n- 
est  thing  may  one  day  Ik?  of  great  service !  Paper,  for  instance,  is 
now  manufactured  very  extensively  by  machinery,  in  all  its  stages ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  a  single  she«*t  being  made  by  hand,  a  stream  of 
piper  is  ]M)ured  out,  which  would  form  a  ndl  large  enough  to  extend 
round  the  glolie,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable*.  Its  inventors,  it  is 
said,  sjient  the  enormous  sum  of  40, (HK)/.  in  vain  attempts  t5>  render 
the  machine  capable  of  determining  the  exact  length  of  the  ndl ;  and 
at  last  accomplished  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  by-stander,  by 
a  strap  revidving  on  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of  (nree  thiUhif^s  and  sisftencf, 

*  The  lowest  are  useful  as  well  as  the  highest.  If  the  rich  lienefit 
the  jHKir,  the  jXMir  labour  for  the  rich.  The  king  protects  his  subjects; 
hut  **  the  king  is  served  by  the  labour  of  the  fitdd.”  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  indejiendence,  and  he  who  says  there  is,  only  discovers  his  ig¬ 
norance  and  pride.*  pp.  144 — 14(5. 

‘  POM  A  REE. 

*  HKLF18IINKS8  IS  VEXATIOUS,  PAINFUL,  AND  RUINOUS. 

**  Pomaree,  a  New  Zealand  chief,*’  says  Mr.  Nicholas,  **  had  cast  a  long¬ 
ing  eye  ujam  a  chisel  ladoiiging  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  he  had  brought  some  fish  on  Isiord,  which  he  presented  to  the 
owner  of  the  chisel  with  so  much  apparent  generosity  and  friendliness, 
that  the  other  could  not  help  considering  it  a  gratuitous  favour,  and 
receiving  it  as  such,  told  him  he  felt  very  grateful  for  his  kindness. 
Rut  Pomaree  had  no  idea  of  any  such  disinteresteil  liberality  ;  and  as 
>*oon  as  the  fish  was  eaten,  he  immediately  demanded  the  chisel  in  re¬ 
turn,  which,  however,  was  not  granted,  as  it  was  a  present  much  too 
valuable  to  be  given  away  for  so  trifling  a  consideration.  Incensed  at 
the  denial,  the  chief  flew'  into  a  violent  rage,  and  testified,  by  loud  re¬ 
proaches,  how  grievously  he  was  provoked  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
project.  He  told  the  person,  who  very  properly  refused  to  comply 
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with  his  (loinniid,  thnt  ‘  ho  was  no  and  that  he  would  iiPTer 

u|rain  lirinj;  him  any  thiiij;  inoro.  lie  attomptod  the  same  crafty  ex. 
jHTiment  on  another  of  onr  party,  but  this  proved  also  equally  alw- 
live,  the  |>erson  In'inj'  well  aware  of  his  character,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  require  from  him  ten  times  more  than  the  wortli  of  his  pre. 
tended  favour." 

‘  APPLICATION. 

‘  Selfishness  slnmld  alwavs  be  cioidemned  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  Po- 
marfH*,  it  often  issues  in  disappointment.  It  is  said,  that  a  man  had 
a  very  larj;e  turnip,  and  that  on  making  u  present  of  it  to  the  great 
man  of  the  place,  he  very  nnexpccttHlly  received  for  the  curiosity  fire 
hnndn'd  crowns.  A  neighlmur,  on  hearing  this,  thought  that  he 
should  <»btuin  a  much  larger  sum  if  he  presented  a  bi'autiful  and  rare 
]M»nv  ;  but  the  great  man,  detei'ting  hift  selfishness,  said,  “(Jive  him 
the  turnip,  and  tell  him  it  cost  me  five  hundred  crowns."  Selfishnt‘si 
is  alsi)  painful.  A  greedy  child  may  well  he  called  a  little  miser,  a 
name  which  shows  that  he  to  whom  it  is  given  is  unhappy,  as  those 
must  always  l>e  who  do  wrong.  And  then  selfishness  produces  a  vn- 
riety  of  evils,  (iluttony,  falsehoiid,  theft,  are  among  its  otfspring, 
and  by  them  many  are  disgraced  and  ruined.*  pp.  141 — 143. 


‘  TO  CORRKSPOXDKNTS. 

Mr.  Ciiili/s  first  communication  was  already  in  ty]>e,  when  his  second 
letter  rcacheil  us.  Not  iKung  able  to  make  naim  for  the  whole,  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  defer  the  insertion  of  Iwth  documents  till  our 
next  Number. 


Art.  X.  LITHKAKY  IN TKLLIGKNCK. 

In  the  pres.s.  Sermons  on  various  Subji'cts.  Ry  Samuel  Warren, 
LL.l).  In  1  vol.  12mo. 

In  the  press,  Dialogues,  Moral  and  Scientific:  intended  principally 
for  Young  Persons  ctmnectcd  with  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools.  In  1 
thick  vol.  Rttyul  IHmo. 

In  the  press.  The  Biographical  Record:  or.  Sketches  of  the  Live*, 
Kx|H*rience,  and  happy  l)euths  of  Memliers  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
in  the  Salisbury  I'ircuit.  By  James  Dredge. —  In  1  vol.  i2mo. 

In  the  press.  Travels  and  Researches  in  Catfraria:  describing  the 
Character,  Customs,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting 
that  Portion  of  Southern  Africa:  with  Historical  and  Topographical 
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Keiuarkt  illustrative  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of 'the  British  Settle¬ 
ment  in  its  Borders,  the  Intnxluctioii  of  Christianity,  and  the  Proffress 
of  Civilitution.  By  Stephen  Kay,  C'orresponding  Member  of  the 
South  African  Institution,  &c.  In  1  thick  vol.  12mo. 

In  the  press,  Two  I^otters  on  Tithes  and  Corn  Laws.  Addressed 
to  William  Duncoinbe,  M.P.  By  Thomas  Mease. 

In  Septemlier  will  be  published.  Biographical  Notices  and  Hemains 
(if  Alph(»nso  II.  Holy  held,  for  several  years  a  clerk  in  the  ofHce  of  the 
Liiulon  Missionary  Society.  Compiled  and  Kdited  by  the  Assistant 
Si*cretary  of  that  Institution. 

In  a  few  days  will  lie  published,  A  Collection  of  Tunes ;  comprising 
the  most  approved  Standard,  with  a  great  variety  of  original,  Com- 
jKtsitiuns;  adapted  to  the  Hymns  in  use  by  the  VVesleyan  Methodist 
SK.'ieties ;  arranged  in  Chisses ;  and  designed  for  Choirs  and  Congrega- 
tiinis,  generally,  by  Thomas  Hawkes,  of  Williton,  Somerset,  Land 
Ajjent  and  Surveyor.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  George 
liav,  Organist  t)f  Corshani  Chai)el,  Wilts,  Author  of  “  Fifty  Psalm 
and  Hymn  Tunes,  seven  Set  Pieces,  and  a  Canon,’*  (in  one  volume,) 
and  several  Anthems  on  loose  sheets. 

Kiir(>pe ;  a  Political  Sketch,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Ap- 
IHrrley,  will  he  puhlisheil  in  a  few  days. 

The  Editors  of  the  excellent  little  work  entitled,  **  Tlie  Parent’s 
('ahinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruction”  have  just  completed  the 
second  volume,  comprising  the  last  six  monthly  numbers. 

The  first  Volume  of  a  most  splendid  Library  of  Natural  History 
will  appear  in  a  few  days,  under  the  Title  of  llie  Natural  History 
Miscellany.  Each  volume  will  be  the  size  of  the  Wavcrley  Series, 
ami  will  contain,  for  the  trilling  sum  of  Six  Shillings,  Tkirttf  Six 
beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  with  descriptive  liCtter  Press.  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  Captain  Brown,  and  J.  B.  Kidd,  Esq.  are  the  joint 
f'onductors  of  this  excellent  work,  assisted  by  the  first  Artists  in  the 
King(l()in.  Such  combined  talent  cannot  fail  of  securing  extensive 
)H)piilarity  for  the  publication. 

The  excellent  system  of  Arithmetic  which  has  l»een  prartiseii  with 
so  much  success  in  Merchant  Tajlors’  SchfK>l,  is  now  to  Ik?  published 
for  general  use.  Amongst  the  objects  attained  in  this  little  work,  is 
a  judicious  aliridgement  of  the  lalsiur  of  teaching  and  learning  each 
IMirUtui  of  this  necessary  branch  of  education. 

0 

In  the  press.  The  Phihwophicul  Kambler,  or  Observations,  Re- 
fli‘ctions,  and  Adventures  of  a  Pedestrian  Tourist  through  France  and 
Italy. 

In  the  press,  A  st*cond  edition  of  Ollivant’s  Analysis  of  the  Text  of 
the  History  (»f  .Joseph,  U|Km  the  princijiles  of  l^rofessor  Letj’s  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  adapted  to  the  Heo»nd  edition  of  it,  for  the  use  of 
students. 


2J6  JyorAs  recently  Published, 

In  the  press,  Fisher’s  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  for  1834,  coo- 
tuliiing  thirty-six  highly  finished  Plates,  with  Pwms,  by  L.  E. 
bound  in  a  novel  and  handsome  style,  will  be  published  during  October: 
nlMUit  twenty  of  the  views  in  this  favourite  and  est«‘emed  Annual,  will 
consist  of  Indian  subjects,  presenting  an  Klegant  Oriental  Landscape 
Album. 

Just  rtnidy,  St\iart*s  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  re-published 
under  the  su|H'rintendence  <»f  Dr.  Henderson.  One  \’^ol.  8vo.,  price 
14jr.,  uniform  with  **  Stuart’s  Ct»mmentary  on  the  Romans.” 

A  little  l>o.*k  which  has  Imh'u  often  republished,  but  is  at  present 
scarce,  entitled  “  A  Present  for  an  Apprentice,”  is  now  reprinting 
with  additions  from  modern  authors,  and  will  soon  np]>ear. 

**  Counsels  and  C<msolations  for  thosi*  in  trouble  and  afiliction,'’  by 
Jonathan  Farr,  is  reprinting  from  tlw  American  edition,  and  may  lie 
expectiMl  at  the  l)eginning  of  St'ptomlHT. 


Art.  XI.  WORKS  RFC 

M  lie  CM.  AS  roes. 

Dninmtic  Strnc*  tn»in  Kt-al  Life.  By 
IjitJy  Mur^sn.  In  two  vols.  pi>»t  Hvo. 

Kn^Loil  and  the  I'.ii^Ii^h.  By  K.  L. 
Bulwer,  Kfcq.  M.l*.  Author  of  “  IVIham,** 

**  Kugeur  Arani,’*  »\;c.  In  <  vols.  post 
Hvo. 

The  noinrsiic  Manners  and  Social 
i.'«inilition  of  the  White,  Coloiirtnl,  and 
Ncjjrti  ropilnlMtn  of  the  West  Indies.  By 
Mrv  Canoichael,  Tive  Years’  HeNkkrnt  in 
St.  Vincent’s  and  Trinidad.  In  2  voU. 
|Hiit  Hvo.,  21s. 

Ridiartl  Baynes’i  (’aUlni^'ue,  IsM  i, 
ouinprising  i:\  '  70<.t)  .\rticles,  in  Various 

I. .in^ua|;cs  and  CUsst-s  tif  LitiTaturc,  ii>- 
rinding  the  Kxtcnstvr  .and  Valuable  Library 
of  the  late  Rev.  l)r.  B«igue,  also  of  Rev. 

J.  Keea.  and  of  a  Clergyman,  ami  various 
other  Libraries  rrt'ently  purchasnl ;  the 
whole  consisting  of  a  lN»j  uUr  and  Choice 
C^dWwtion  t*f  rheoiogv,  K.nglish,  Scotch, 
and  Fortigo.  ctuuainiug  the  Works  of  the 
RrforiiH*rs,  Puritans,  and  moat  Kiuiucnt 
l*rofrs»ors  of  Tbr,»l»gy,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Ctuitinent;  whh  History,  Cl.i'isics, 
Mathematics,  .Vrts,  Scmtices,  and  ail  other 
classes,  at  the  very  I,ow  Trices  ai1ix(*d. 
H%1».  25.  tMi. 

I'ah  s  from  Chaucer  in  Prose.  Designed 
chiefly  for  the  I’***  i»f  Young  Persons.  By 
i'harirs  Cowditi  C  Urkr.  l2mo.  iliustratiHl 
with  fourte«-n  «o<id  Kngraviii|^s,  handsomely 
bound  in  chHh.  7s.  Uf. 

vati.iTir  At. 

An  Inf)uiry  into  the  Navigation  I.aws. 


KNTLY  rVlil.ISllKl). 

and  the  Kflects  of  their  Alteration ;  with 
Tables  of  Shipping  and  Trade,  compiled 
from  l)fliri.il  Doctiments,  .As. 

Statistics  of  France,  'Die  Government 
— Public  Revenue  from  I7HH  till  IHS2 — 
Royal  Mi.itt — Bank — Agriculture— Ms- 
tiufaciures'  Shipping — Commerce— Royal 
Navy— Colonies— Courts  of  I.atw  — Arrest 
for  Debt — Jury— Crimes  and  Punishments 
— Prisons  — (ialleys — Public  Prr*ss — Ibe 
.\rgus  —  Na|>oleoii  and  'Falley rand— His¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Guard — Dramatic 
Authorship  —  Receipts  of  Theatres  — 
Gaming  llmises— -Weights  and  Measures 
comioared  with  those  of  England.  Hy 
la’wi*  (toId.Miiith,  author  of  the  **  Crimes 
of  Cabini'ts”  **  ’I'be  S<Trct  History  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Buonaparte,”  Ac.  Hvo.,  12s. 

t)ld  Bailey  F-xperience.  Demy  Hvo.  12s. 

Taxation  of  the  British  Empire,  its  Un- 
('i]iia1  Pressure  on  the  Middle  Ranks  of 
Soci«*ty  ;  and  the  Nei'essity  for  a  lleviiion 
of  the  Fiscal  and  Commercial  Policy  of  the 
Country.  By  U.  Montgomery  Martin, 
IHmo.  5s. 

(treat  Britain  in  IH.S,A.  By  Baron 
D’HausseE,  F.x-Mtnister  of  Marine  under 
Charles  X.  In  2  vols.  post  Hvo. 


TMrouxiT. 

'Dh*  Apostolical  ('’ominisaion—  a  Sermon 
delivered  at  the  ('athedral  Church  of  Sl 
John,  by  Daniel,  Lord  Bishop  of  CodculU, 
at  an  Ordination  holdrn  on  Sumlay,  Jan.  6. 
183:1. 


